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A fameus Studebeker foursome Is this father-and-son team—expert machine operator Joe Andert senior and his sons Lou, Gene and Joe junior. 


Joe Andert and his sons are four good reasons why 


a Studebaker buying wave sweeps the country 


meRICA has been “going Stude- 
baker’ at an all-time record 
rate all this vear. 

Sensationally low Studebaker de- 
livered prices are in effect. More and 
more thousands of people are seizing 
the opportunity to become Stude- 
baker owners. 

But something more than price 
appeal is making the distinctive 
Studebaker one of the nation’s most 
demanded automobiles. 


Many people who have bought new 
Studebakers recently will tell you 
they did so because of the Stude- 
baker working force. 

That working force is unique in 


men who make lifetime careers of 
their jobs—true craftsmen—each of 
whom feels responsible for some of 


the wear-resisting soundness for 
which Studebaker cars are famous. 

You may never meet any of these 
craftsmen face to face. But every 


mile you drive a Studebaker you 
realize more and more that they’re 
real friends—solid citizens whose 
pride it is to help cut the cost and 
stepup the pleasure of your motoring. 


STUDEBAKER 


Builder of trustworthy 
cars and trucks 


>7 


Studebaker Corporation, South Bend 27. Indiaaa. U5. A 
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Hot rocks ride on rubber 


A typical example of B. F. Goodrich product improvement 


LS eye OFF! Those are hot clinkers 
of chromite, an ore used in mak- 
ing bricks for furnaces. To get the ore 
ready to stand heat, theygive it heat... 
up to 240° to dry it out. The clinkers — 
still so hor you could fry an egg on 
one — are dumped on the rubber belt 


that takes them to a storage bin. 


The longest any belt had lived with 
these hot rocks was 90 days, usually 
only 60 days. Even during this short 
life, belts had to have “first aid” for 
burns, patches to keep burned spots 
from getting deeper and spreading. 
The ore has to keep moving — 8 hours 
a day, 5 days a week. Not much time 


for repairs, and a new belt every two 
months is an expensive way to carry 
hot clinkers. 

The B.F. Goodrich man was called 
in. BFG had developed a special heat- 
resisting rubber for belts to handle 
hot rocks, coke, sand, and other mate- 
tials that would sizzle right through 
ordinary rubber. A B. F. Goodrich hot 
material belt to stand temperatures up 
to 300° was installed. It lasted 9 
months, 3 times longer than any pre- 
vious belt. The bele shown here is in 
its tenth month, a ripe old age for belts 
in this kind of service. 


Making a belt to stand terrific heat 


is typical of improvements made in 
other B.F.Goodrich belts—belts to 
carry materials that tear and cut ordi- 
nary rubber, stand crashing blows of 
dropping coal and rock, carry oily 
foods and grains, move packages up- 
hill and downhill. BFG research 
constantly improves them all. That's 
why you can get more service from 
industrial rubber products by calling 
in your local BFG distributor. The 
B.F.Goodrich Company, Industrial and 
General Products Division, Akron, O. 


B.E Goodrich 


RUBBER FOR INDUSTRY 








A-C Products Contribute to Health and Good Liv 


Research on cancer has been 
speeded by the 24-million-volt Allis- 
Chalmers Betatron — which reaches 
far inside the human body to bombard 


Many hospitals ore using the me- 
chanical kidney to save lives now. 
More kidneys are being built for hos- 
pitals in all parts. of the country, 
making its benefits available to more 
and more people. 


cancerous areas with nuclear radi- 
ations while doctors study effect. 


Unfailing power supply for hos- 
pitals, homes and industry is supplied 
by Allis-Chalmers turbo-generators 
in utility central power stations all 
over the country. Dependability has 
made A-C products famous. 


America’s strength, 
prosperity and good 
living have been paced 
by rapidly expanding 
generation and utilizati 
of electric power. 








HIS is a mechanical kidney. In cases of 

acute uremic poisoning it takes over 
the work of human kidneys—cleanses the 
blood—allows the kidneys to rest and re- 
sume their normal function. 


This life-saving mechanism was first de- 
vised and used in Holland. Last year, as a 
community service, Allis-Chalmers en- 
gineers turned their scientific and machine- 
building skill to perfecting a mechanically 
dependable machine of this type in 
the United States. Here is another 
example of private medicine and 


Milwaukee Sentinel Photo 


ALLIS-CHALMERS & 


One of the Big 3 in Electric Power Equipment — 
Biggest of All in Range of Industrial Products 


private industry teaming up for medical 
progress. 

Does this seem odd work for one of the 
world’s largest manufacturers of heavy ma- 
chinery such as steam turbines and rock 
crushers? Not at all! 

It is the job of Allis-Chalimers to investi- 
gate scientific problems in every industry 
and every walk of life . . . then to turn basic 
scientific discoveries into practical machin- 

ery for American good living. 
ALLIS-CHALMERS MANUFACTURING CO, 
901 South 70th Street, Milwaukee 1, Wis. 
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What in th hole i so fascinating ? 


Keller has made a new approach to the old 
problem of drilling holes. 


As a result of that approach, Keller has developed a new, different 
hole-drilling tool—the AIRFEEDRILL. 


It employs a new technique that enables workers to drill precision holes 
faster... reduce rejects due to outsize, ragged, or out-of-round holes. 


The story of this new drilling principle is told in a new, free 
L booklet, called “THE HOLE STORY.” If your production manager 
r~e we or tool engineer is not familiar with the KELLER AIRFEEDRILL, 
it will be worth your while — and his—to suggest that he send 
. for the booklet. There is no obligation, of course. 





KELLER TOOL COMPANY, GRAND HAVEN, MICH. 


AIR MOTORS © AIR HOISTS @ AIR HAMMERS © COMPRESSION RIVETERS © GRINDERS © DRILLS © SCREW DRIVERS © WUT SETTERS 











Husbands 


Wurte cotton shirts are a family 
test of a laundry — and of the: wash- 
ing materials they use. 

To make sure that delivery-bun- 
dles are consistently satisfactory, 
many leading laundries use washing 
compounds containing Wyandotte’s 
Carbose*— the specialized deter- 
gency promoter, 

A little Carbose, added to a syn- 
thetic detergent, results in an abun- 
dant increase in soil removal and 
whiteness retention. And Wyandotte 
has shown detergent manufacturers 
how supply costs can be decreased. 


Naturally, laundries are jubilant 
— and so are the shirt wearers. Yet. 
the applications of Carbose are not 
limited to the field of detergency. 

In the textile industry, Carbose 
helps to: Scour fibers, stabilize print- 


e shirts white! 


ing pastes, prepare easily removable 
warp sizes, formulate finishing 
agents. In the paper industry, it im- 
proves grease resistance, increases 
surface strength and erasability. In 
the paint industry, it is used as a 
sealer for oil-base paints and a film- 
forming agent in emulsion and water- 
base paints. 

Reports of dozens of other uses 
(experimental and commercial) are 
constantly being received. In range, 
they cover viscosity control, colloid 
stabilization, surface finishing, as 
well as detergency. 

Write to our Technical Service 
Department for data on Carbose for 
use in improving the quality and 
cutting the costs of your products. 


Wyandotte Chemicals Corporation 
Wyandotte, Mich. * Offices in Principal Cities 
*Reg. U. 8. Pat. Of. 
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ORGANIC AND INORGANIC CHEMICALS 


Wyandotte Chemicals Corporation is one of the 
world’s major producers of soda ash, caustic soda, 
bicarbonate of soda, chlorine, dry ice and calcium 
carbonate. Wyandotte produces glycols and related 
compounds, certain aromatic sulfonic acid deriva- 
tives and other organic intermediotes. Wyandotte 
is also the world’s largest manufacturer of special- 
ized cleaning ds for busi and industry. 
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From Medication to ‘‘Lubri-tection”’ 


* ,.. Step right up for Injun Rock Oil...” 


e 


* ... Good for what ails man or mule .. . ” 


So barked the medicine men. Then along 
came the automobile with oil as its lifeblood. 
After years of automotive lubrication, our 
experts tell us oil has many jobs. It should 
lubricate, clean, disperse carbon, protect 
against corrosion—over a wide temperature 
range—under severe conditions. 
Since we're oil men, and proud of it, you 
might guess our No. 1 baby meets those 
specifications. Yes, our Phillips Premium 
Motor Oil brings you “Lubri-tection.” That's 
lubrication plus engine protection against 
corrosion. Write us, for more information 
on all our good oils—automotive, aviation 
and industrial. K. S. Adams, President, 
Phillips Petroleum Company, Bartlesville, 
Oklahoma. ate 


PHILLIPS PETROLEUM COMPANY 
Bartlesville, Oklahoma 


we Put THE POWER OF PETROLEUM AT YOUR SERVICE 








when you eliminate High Eye Accident Costs 
from what you make and sell! 


High eye accident costs can affect your operations adversely 
two ways: (1) They represent an unnecessary cost that inflates 
your selling price and hence cuts your volume (2) They 
lower efficiency through increased unproductive time, idle 
machine charges, replacing key men with substitutes and by 
impaired worker morale. All this in 
addition to the direct costs for first 
aid and medical care. 

Yet unlike other high costs that 
plague management today-these can 


be cut. How? By establishing an AO Eye Protection Program 
which can pay for itself in less than six months’ time. Your 
AO Safety Representative can prove with case histories that 
an AO Program works — that goggles costing about $2.30 
can save sums up to $44,000 annually! Ask him to call. 


FACTS TO REMEMBER — Eye accidents 
* cost industry over $5 per employed worker 

per year — over $328 in compensation 

per injured man — are 98% preventable. 


Southbridge, Massachusetts « Branches in Principal Cities 
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Business analysts can make a fair case for a dip in activity. 

Very largely, this is based on two major factors: (1) Controls will cut 
home building back sharply, and (2) consumer demand will ebb. 

Both points have much substance. However, metalworking will continue 
to boom. it’s hard to see much of a dip with heavy industry roaring. 

4 

Today’s demands on heavy industry aren't artificial. That is, they don’t 
just represent the wasteful demands of war. 

Much of the equipment was ordered before Korea—to increase output 
of civilian goods. And even tools that are ordered for war production can, 
in most cases, be converted to civilian use. 

s 

Consumer demand is hard to analyze. People have bought o lot of things 
they don't need. Yet incomes will continue to rise, and spending will run high. 
What the money's spent on, however, may change. 

e 

“Overspending” during the July-August hoarding spree has mortgaged 
@ good many incomes for months ahead. 

That shows up clearly enough in consumer borrowings. Total consumer 
credit expanded by $660-million in July, another $614-million in August. 
These were the largest monthly gains on record. 

That carried total consumer credit to a new peak near $21-billion. 

instalment loans (representing consumers’ rush for big-tag items like 
autos and appliances) rose more than $900-million in the two months. 

Charge account credit (representing the rush for soft goods) gained more 


than $250-million. 























* 
Military successes in Korea should put an end to the fright buying, at 
least for a while. But retail prices still are rising broadly. 
That encourages consumers to buy now rather than wait. 
Anyhow, physical volume hardly will be lower than last year, and that 
is bound to mean a good gain in dollars. That’s because prices are up 10%. 
‘eo 
Value of all new construction put in place during September set another 
new monthly record. The figure went above $2.8-billion. 
Home building rose again, contributing $1.3-billion to the total. 
The report (made jointly by the Bureau of Labor Statistics and the Dept. 
of Commerce) points out, however, that the housing gain is slowing. 
Thus, though the figures set new records, a turn is coming. 
The seasonal decline in building this year will draw more than usual 
attention. 














a 
Home building in 1950 very likely has been borrowing from 1951. 
Many experienced builders will be among the first to admit that. They 
expect a dip next year (BW-Sep.16’50,p19). But what they now see coming 
is much worse—worse, in fact, than they think is justified. 
They insist restrictions on real estate credit and on mortgage money 
already are too severe—not to mention other curbs still to come. 
Their hue and cry, in fact, fast approaches an organized campaign. 
* 
Residential construction won’t decline much more than seasonally the 
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rest of this year. Work on homes already started will take care of that. And 
builders may be too pessimistic on the outlook for next year. 

Just the same, they say they see sure signs of a severe cut: 

(1) Applications for FHA insurance have fallen way off. 

(2) Operators aren’t developing new properties for 1951! 

(3) Some builders who have options on tracts they intended to develop 
for home building next year now are trying to dump them. 

& “4 

Suppliers of building materials are joining eacconnde in decrying the 
restrictions on home building. ” 

National Gypsum’s president, Melvin Baker, declares’ thie his company’s 
order backlog may be cleared up by the end of this onan He sees a 30% 
drop in home building next year. 





e i 
Manufacturers are shipping out finished goods so fast that they can’t 
build inventories, much as they might want to. 








This was true before Korea, and it has been since. Total stocks have 
been about level since May, a bit below $32-billion. At the end of August, 
for example, the total of $31%-billion was $200-million below a year earlier 
—with industrial production running 20% higher. 

Value of factory shipments has been rising all year. aon set a new 
record at $24.3-billion (after allowing for neneonet factors). 

* 
There's no sign yet that manufacturers are glutting their market. 


New orders continue to run ahead of shipments. The Dept. of Commerce 
reports that orders booked in August totaled $27.8-billion. That’s about 
$3V2-billion more than the value of goods shipped. 

Of course, the consumer buying rush this summer may have turned 
dealers’ heads; they may be asking manufacturers for more than they need. 
@ 

Food prospects for next year, so far as they can be judged this far in 
advance, are excellent. 

Moisture conditions this fall have been nearly perfect over most of the 
country. This is particularly true in the main winter wheat belt. Seeding has 
been done under nearly ideal conditions. 

e 

Fewer crop controls are likely in the years immediately ahead. Food and 
fiber supplies will be built against any emergency. 

That partly accounts for this week’s announcement that there will be 
no acreage or marketing controls on cotton next year. In fact, the goal is to 
boost production close to 1949's 16-million-odd bales. 

This year’s crop is under 10-million bales. Even with more than 6-million 
bales of old-crop cotton left over, that looks skimpy. 

° 

Shortages bob up in the strangest places in times like these. 

When the synthetic rubber program was stepped up, pinching raw 
material supplies for the styrene plastics, the plastic trade began to say: 

“Well, that sure looks like a break for the cellulose people.” 

But it isn’t working out that way. The short cotton crop slashes the supply 
of linters, and wood pulp already was hard to get. So one producer, Hercules 
Powder, is cutting all customers by 20% on cellulosics. . 

Contents copyrighted under the general copyright on the Oct. 7, 1950, Isswe—Business Week, 330 W. 42nd St., New Vork, N.Y. 
































An Internationally Respected Chemical Symbol 


Today, American Chemistry is a world force. On every continent 

the name “Davison” is recognized as having helped bring this 
reliance on our American business methods and technical “know-how.” 
And, as our own business expands, we are able to broaden our 
service and to create new products for industries as seemingly 
unrelated as medicine, paint, refining, refrigeration. 

The book of our knowledge is open freely to customers, 

Their confidences are held inviolate. 


PROGRESS T CHEMISTRY 


THE DAVISON CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


Baltimore 3, Maryland 








India swaps shellac 


for U.S. chemicals 


BELOW: Indian women sieving bark, thorns, dirt, and other foreign matter from dried seed- 
lac. The cleaned seed-lac is shipped as such, or meited into orange shellac. AY RIGHT: A 
chemist in an American laboratory takes a sample of an organic pigment color for analysis, 
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sen ECONOMIES of the United States and India 
complement each other to an unusual degree. 
India is one of our principal sources of important 
industrial raw materials. We buy from India 
most of our lac and shellac, most of our burlap, 
cashew nuts, and pepper. And we rely greatly 
on India for mica, tea, manganese, ilmenite, 
: . : William L. Bulkeley, 
special gums and tanning materials. Sisitaner of oor Bom: 
On the other hand, India is eager to modernize Branch, is a vet- 
her agriculture, to develop her natural resources, fos. weenen 
and to expand and re-equip her industries. The 
: — + , : aS second most populous country in the world, she 
sag a see needs, and will need even more in the future, 
Ms Stl “Ht 2 V4 our machinery, electrical and farm equipment, 
chemicals, dyestuffs, and pharmaceuticals. In 
; : : 1949, India and the United States exchanged 
almost $500 million worth of goods. 
With fully staffed branches in Bombay and 
Calcutta, The National City Bank of New York |p... pec Mathews 
can offer valuable assistance to trade with 
India. For information, write or call Overseas ane 
Division at Head Office. Far astern Branches 


@ customer is 
served ove 
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NCB Travelers Checks protect travel funds. Buy them at your bank. 


THE NATIONAL CITY BANK 
OF NEW YORK 


Head Office: 55 Wall Street - 67 Branches in Greater New York 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corpor 





FIGURES OF THE WEEK 








Lotest , 
§ wae Preceding Month 


Week 


Business Week Index (above)... .., °2235 12227 


PRODUCTION 
Steel ingot operations (% of capacity) 101.2 100.7 
Production of automobiles and trucks 185,529 +188,451 
Engineering const. awards (Eng. News-Rec. 4-week daily av. in thousands) $41,309 $41,719 
Electric power output (million kilowatt-hours) 6,503 6,457 
Crude oil and condensate (daily average, 1,000 bbls.) 5,903 5,894 
Bituminous coal (daily average, 1,000 tons) és 1,901 +1,879 


TRADE 
Miscellaneous and l.c.1. carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars) 82 83 
All other carloadings 63 62 
Money in circulation (millions) $27,060 $27,081 
t store sales (change from same week of preceding year) +10% +17% 
Business failures (Dun & Bradstreet, number) 148 155 


PRICES (Average for the week) 
Cost of Living (U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1935-1939 = 100),. . .Aug. 173.0 oes aie 
Spot commodity index (Moody’s, Dec. 31, 1931 = 100) 462.9 471.8 
Industrial raw materials (U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Aug., 1939 = 100)... 310.1 4312.5 
Domestic farm products (U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Aug., 1939 = 100)... 346.5 351.9 
Finished steel composite (Iron Age, Ib.)..........scccseeeeeseceeeecveces 3.837¢  3.837¢ 
Scrap steel composite (Iron Age, ton)...’ $40.67 $40.67 
Copper (electrolytic, Connecticut Valley, Ib.)...........s.cceeeeeeeeeeeces 23.925¢  23.010¢ 
Wheat (No. 2, hard winter, Kansas City, bu.).............ccceeeeeeeeees $2.20 $2.21 
Suger (caw, delivered New: York, Ib.)... 2.5. ccccvcasiccascccccccvccceccs 6.25¢ 6.25¢ 
Cotton (middling, ten designated markets, Ib.)..........00eeeceeeeeeseers 40.46¢ 40.98¢ 
Wn ON OR eo oie as on Sree ies Coca eee nd tr gecadawebneneds $3.10 $3.10 
Rubber (ribbed smoked sheets, New York, Ib.).............cecccecceeeces 53.00¢ 60.00¢ 


FINANCE 
90 stocks, price index (Standard & Poor’s Corp.)............eeeeeeseeeees 156.0 153.7 
Medium grade corporate bond yield (Baa issues, Moody's) 3.22% 3.22% 
High grade corporate bond yield (Aaa issues, Moody's) 2.66% 2.66% 
Call loans renewal rate, N. Y. Stock Exchange (daily average) 14-13% 14-13% 
Prime commercial paper, 4-to-6 months, N. Y. City (prevailing rate) 14-14% 14-11% 


BANKING (Millions of dollars) 

Demand deposits adjusted, reporting mcmber banks 49,238  +49,030 
Total loans and investments, reporting member banks 68,779 +69,534 
Commercial and agricultural loans, reporting member banks 15,725 15,517 
Securities loans, reporting member banks 2,115 2,095 
U. S. gov't and gov't guaranteed obligations held, reporting member banks... . 33,845  +34,869 
Other securities held, reporting member banks 6,420 = 6,383 

860 390 


Total federal reserve credit outstanding 20,075 19,169 


*Preliminary, week ended Sept. 30. 
*+Estimate (BW —J]ui.12'47,p16). 
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80 

60 
$27,042 
+14% 
143 


y 


172.5 
470.0 
297.4 
360.8 
3.837¢ 
$40.58 
23.788¢ 
$2.21 
6.25¢ 
39.79¢ 
$3.00 
51.50¢ 


147.3 
3.21% 
2.61% 

14-11% 
14-13% 


48,995 
68,583 
14,739 
2,170 
35,082 
6,235 
540 
18,979 


Year 
Ago 


178.8. 


8.2 
151,593 
$27,541 

5,521 
4,950 
331 


75 
35 
$27,348 
8% 
181 


168.8 
342.7 
226.8 
297.1 
3.705¢ 
$26.92 
17.625¢ 
$2.16 
6.05¢ 
29.58¢ 
$2.00 
16.49¢ 


124.2 
3.36% 
2.61% 

14-11% 
18% 


46,457 
66,062 
13,384 
2,306 
37,004 
5,060 
877 
18,397 


1941 
Average 


162.2 


97.3 
98,236 
$19,433 
3,130 
3,842 
1,685 


++27,777 
++32,309 
+#6,963 
++1,038 
++15,999 
++4,303 
5,290 
2,265 


ODate for "Latest Week’ on each series om request. 
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"IS THIS MY LAST FLIGHT, DOC?” 


“You get to thinking in a hospital bed. And ever since the 
control button on my mining car jammed and I crashed in- 
to the wall, I wondered what was going to happen to me. 
Sure, my leg was busted, but I knew I was ripped up inside, 
too. So, I got to worrying. 

“Then one day my wife came in, acting kind of nervous, 
and tells me they want to fly me 500 miles to Dallas. 
‘They've got better equipment there and specialists to take 
care of you,’ she says. Well, right then I knew I was hurt 
even worse than I’d imagined. 

“They flew me to Dallas, all right — and you'd have 
thought I was the King of Siam .. . they chartered a plane 
just for me... flew a special nurse and doctor all the way 
from Dallas to look out for me on the trip ... and fitted 
out the plane like a hospital room. There was even a place 
for my wife to sit beside me all the way. 

“Maybe you know how my story is coming out. It 
couldn't be better. You see, I thought I was going to die. 
But those Dallas doctors and nurses sure knew just what 
to do. Give me three more months and I'll be back on the 
job — living proof that it pays to have good doctors and 
nurses, and a good boss and a good insurance company, all 


in my corner.” 


Liberty Mutual works to provide the best possible medical 
services for injured employees of policyholders, wherever 
located. This benefits the workers by helping them to get 
well more quickly and by restoring them to earning power 
at the earliest date consistent with good rehabilitation. It 
also benefits employers by reducing their insurance costs 
and increasing production. Liberty Mutual sets the pace in 
providing business insurance that better serves workers and 


employers alike. 


LI BERTY S wih a 


We work to keep you safe 
ll 


LIBFRTY MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
LIBERTY MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 





We work to keep you safe. .. by providing protection for business, home and car owners... by removing the causes of home, * 
highway and work accidents... by relieving the pain and financial burden of accidents by prompt and friendly handling of claims. 





WASHINGTON OUTLOOK 





WASHINGTON 
BUREAU 
OCT. 7, 1950 


Short-term mobilization prospects aren’t changed. No matter what 
happens in Korea, there will be no quick spending cut, no tax relief, and 
no shelving of economic controls. Momentum given by Korea seems sure 
to carry for many months (page 19). 

The uncertainty is over the long pull—over policy a year or two hence 
The official line—“there can be no easing up”—is being played hard. Not 
mentioned are the underlying doubts on whether it will work out that way. 
But the doubts are strong and shouldn’t be overlooked. 


The answer is largely up to Russia. If she stirs up fresh troubles, then 
mobilization will keep a full head of steam. If she is peaceable, you can 
count on a gradual easing within a year or so. “Austerity” is not popular 
in “peace,” and 1952 is a presidential election year. 

Meantime, an end to fighting in Korea will make no big difference. It 
may even advance controls a bit—‘“to get started before things cool off.” 


Truman is being urged to come down harder on the inflation brakes. 

Many of his advisers are turning sour on the “take-it-easy” policy. 
They are about convinced that the Truman strategy of gentle controls 
now, backed by threats of tough controls later, serves to feed inflation. 
So, they are pushing for a switch—an early crackdown. 


The instalment credit curb, Regulation W, is a good example of a con- 
trol that isn’t working out as the planners planned. Intention now is 
to toughen it up within a matter of weeks. Here’s the background: 


Credit terms ordered by the Reserve Board last month are about the 
same as most retailers had been demanding anyway. But they were issued 
with a clear threat that they would be made stiffer later, if necessary. 

This has turned into a sales argument. Customers are afraid that 
delay in buying may mean bigger down payments and shorter instalment 
periods. Result: A control which was supposed to check buying is turning. 
out to be a stimulant—backfiring. 


Threats of price-wage control work out much the same way. Truman 
is committed to use the controls, when necessary, and is creating an agency 
to handle them—the Economic Stabilization Agency, a sort of OPA. 

Labor and management are mindful of the threat and know that a 
“freeze” would subject future boosts in wages and prices to a government 
O.K. This encourages wages and prices to spiral—to beat the gun. 

So there’s growing pressure on Truman to step in, not with a general 
freeze, but with selective ceilings on a limited list of prices. 


Price control without a wage freeze is possible under the control law. 
It couldn’t be worked for long, as a practical matter, for rising wages soon 
would ram price ceilings loose. But Truman can get by the elections without 
wage controls if he wants to slap on some price controls quickly. 


Here’s what the law says: Whenever Truman orders “ceilings” on 
prices, he shall “stabilize” wages in the price-controlled industry or busi- 
ness. In “stabilizing” wages, he shall prohibit raises that push prices up. 

The out on wages is this: Truman can issue a finding that a particular 
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WASHINGTON OUTLOOK Continued) 


WASHINGTON wage increase need not raise the price of the controlled item—perhaps 
BUREAU on the ground that the item is only one of many made by the industry 
OCT. 7, 1950 involved, perhaps on the ground that profits are large enough to absorb a 
pay boost. 
There’s no certainty Truman will use this, but it’s getting official 
attention. Wage absorption is a favorite Administration theory. 


The tipoff on a tougher anti-inflation policy won’t be long coming. 
You may get it in the home-mortgage controls, to be issued shortly. 

The clue will be in cash down required on homes started after Aug. 3. 
Issue is whether to make a small increase in requirements now, and 
threaten more for later, or to start with a sharp rise in down payments. 
Right now, odds favor the sharp rise. 

If it works out that way, it will foreshadow further tightening of 
instalment credit and an earlier-than-planned start on price control. 





Policing mobilization is about to get under way in Congress. The job 
is in the hands of Sen. Johnson’s watchdog committee; this is today’s 
counterpart of the old Truman investigating committee. 

First hearings will be on manpower, both military and industrial needs. 
Aims are to prevent indiscriminate draft of skilled labor and scientists, 
and to determine whether Congress must vote manpower controls. 

Later hearings will shift to steel capacity and weapons development. 


No priorities for civilian production are likely in the near future. 
NPA’s first priority order, out this week (page 21), limits preferences on 
materials to arms production. However, NPA will see to it that steel is 
available for such essentials as freight cars, ore carriers, and oil field equip- 
ment. The steel industry will be asked to give them favored treatment. 


Union bosses are dissatisfied with their defense role and complain that 
the control agencies are cold-shouldering their offers of help. 


What the unions want goes beyond a say in policy. They have that 
now, as consultants to Symington’s NSRB. They want their own men in 
administrative jobs, telling industry what to do. Control agencies (NPA, 
Agriculture, and Interior) fear this might make trouble, will be slow to 
take labor men unless Truman orders them. 





Labor disputes in defense plants: In World War II, the armed forces 
had their own staff of conciliators to handle disputes that threatened arms 
production. This time, the job will be handled by the regular Conciliation 
Service, under Cy Ching, with the military supplying lists of key con- 
tractors. Ching wants his staff boosted 25% for the job. 


Industrial expansion: Note the plans of the steel industry to boost 
annual capacity 9-million tons by the end of 1952 (page 21). That’s a big 
jump, nearly 50% above.the pre-Korea expansion schedule. 

Steel is a bellwether, and Washington regards its decision as the fore- 
runner of a round of industrial expansion, based on prospects that military 
and civilian demands will be hard to satisfy for years. 
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The ‘‘skin’’ of America’s fast, new jet 
planes is made of tough, lightweight aluminum. 


To produce aluminum for aircraft and other 
strategic defense uses, coal is needed in vast 


quantities. In fact, in many cases, more than a 
ton of coal is used to make a ton of aluminum! 


To meet the demands of aluminum manufac- 
turers and other big customers such as steel, 
railroads, and public utilities, the coal industry 
is called upon to supply coal of particular kinds 
and grades. And, ever on the alert to give their 
customers an increasingly better product, 
America’s progressive coal operators have built 
giant new preparation plants. Coal, processed 
in these plants and burned under the newest 
industrial boilers, produces four times as much 
power per ton as 30 years ago. 


As a result of huge investments in preparation 
plants, research, mechanization and new mine 
properties, the coal industry is better prepared 
today than ever before in history to supply 
America’s “power punch.” 


Using private capital in the time-tested Amer- 
ican way, the nation’s privately-managed 
coal companies have brought the coal industry 
to the highest level of productive capacity the 
world has ever known. Allowed to retain its 
trained man power and assured of an adequate 
supply of working tools, the industry will pro- 
duce all the coal the nation may need—in 
peace... or in war. 


BITUMINOUS & COAL 


BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTES 
A DepartMent oF National Coat ASSOCIATION 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 





Engineering Degree 
goes to work in all your plants 


Results: 


HIGHER OUTPUT 
LOWER COSTS 


epteesed everywhere rely on Oilwith 
an Engineering Degree—which means 
quality Texaco lubricants recommend- 
ed by Texaco Lubrication Engineers. 


These experts come into your plants 
with years of cost-saving experience 
gathered from every major field of 
industry. They analyze your specific 
plant operations, and recommend the 
right lubricant in the right quantity, 
in the right place, at the right time 
(from the nearest of the more than 
2,000 Texaco Wholesale Distributing 
Plants). 

For details call or write the nearest 
Texaco Wholesale Distributing Plant 
or The Texas Company, 135 East 42nd 
Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


&;.. example — this Universal 
Testing Machine is 100% Texaco 
lubricated, has been from the 
start. Largest of its kind, it ex- 
tends 16 ft. below ground to 50 ft. 
above. This %-million pound 
precision instrument can exert a 
push or pull up to 5-million 
pounds, Texaco Lubrication Engi- 
neers analyzed ... recommended. 
Only six Texaco lubricants are 
required to handle the hydraulic 
system, gears, screws, motors, 
pumps, ways, air cylinders and 
bearings. 


} 
‘ 


The Texas Company 


More than 2000 Texaco Wholesale Distributing Plants 
in all 48 States — to serve all your plants. 
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CAPTURED BATTLE FLAG marks end_of first phase—at least—in Korea. 


AFTER KOREA 


The Pressure Won't Let Up 


This week’s question for businessmen: What happens if 
fighting suddenly stops? Likeliest answer: More inflation. We'll 
keep spending but may not tax. 


For three months, businessmen have 
been told to plan on the assumption 
that the Korean war would last well 
into 1951. Now the prospects have 
changed: The fighting—at least large- 
scale fighting~may end in a few days. 

Of course, the Korean situation could 
turn into a full-dress war with Red 
China, or even with Russia. Or it might 
degenerate into a long and costly cam- 
paign against guerrillas (page 131). But 
this week the possibility of an abrupt 
peace is real enough to call for another 
look at business prospects for the rest 
of 1950 and 1951. 

e Inflation—At first glance, you might 
expect peace in Korea to relax some of 


the pressures on the U.S. economy, 
perhaps even to start a mild deflation. 
A good many businessmen are worrying 
about that. 

Actually, it wouldn’t work that way. 
A sudden end of the Korean campaign 
would be more inflationary than de- 
flationary. 

@ Military a for the next 
nine months is alreadv scheduled (BW— 
Sep.30°50,p19), Congress has provided 
the money, and the only direction in 
which they can change is upward. 

e Plans for inflation control are 
something else again. The end of actual 
fighting would take the spine out of 
them, make them politically excruciat- 


ing. The Administration might go ahead 
with price and wage controls of a sort 
(page 15). But Congress would surely 
drag its feet on taxes. The “really 
tough” tax bill scheduled for early 1951 
might never pass. 

e The wartime psychology of busi- 
nessmen and consumers would evapor- 
ate. But this would cut both ways: It 
might check the rush to stock up on 
scarce materials, but it would stiffen 
public resistance to price and wage con- 
trols. 

Strike a balance of all these items, and 

you come out with an inescapable con- 
clusion: Sudden peace in Korea wouldn't 
reverse the inflationary forces that have 
been developing for the past three 
months. If anything, it would lengthen 
the odds on the side of inflation—just 
as much government spending to gen- 
erate it, less will to resist it. 
@ We'll Spend—The key to the whole 
situation from here on wil] be military 
spending. And in setting up their 
schedules, the planners in the Pentagon 
have never regarded Korea as anything 
more than a curtain-raiser. The arms 
they are ordering, the men thev are 
drafting were never meant to supply 
MacArthur. They are supposed to put 
the country in shape to Seedte similar 
Communist thrusts anywhere in the 
world. 

Before the Inchon landings, the gen- 
erals expected to ask Congress for 
more money right after election, an- 
other bite early next year. This would 
get military spending up to about a 
$30-billion-a-year rate bv 1951. That 
plan still holds, and—Korea or no— 
Congress will jam the moncy through. 

Beyond that, there’s a question. Best 
bet until now has been that further ap- 

ropriations next vear would shove 
951-52 spending up toward $50-bil- 
lion. If there’s no fighting to spur 
them, Congressmen mav balk at this. 
But that decision will have no effect on 
business—either in government spend- 
ing or government contracts—until 
late next vear. 

In deciding between a $30-billion-a- 
year program and a $50-billion-a-year 
one, Congress will have to face up to 
a long list of military commitments 
this country has already made: 

@ Western Europe is due for 
some $5.5-billion in arms aid. Greece, 
Turkey, Iran, and Southeast Asia will 
get another $1-billion. 

e We have promised to put five 
more divisions into Germany by mid- 
1951. This commitment alone would 
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be enough to offset the release of 
forces from the Korean campaign, 

@We are underwriting the in- 
ternal security of the Philippines. 

¢ We are pledged to check new 
Communist aggression anywhere in the 
world—in Indo-China, say, or Iran. 

With obligations like these, our 
present armament program obviously 
represents a minimum rather than a 
maximum. 

@ Men?—In one respect a sudden end 
to the Korean war might make a = 
difference in our military programs. 
will be a long time before ance Ww il 
even think about refusing any requests 
for money that President Truman 
makes. But if the fighting is over, it 
might balk at supplying the men the 
military wants. Congress’ willpower will 
be tested carly next year: 

e The father draft—If the military 
is to get its 3-million-man armed force, 
either nonveteran fathers or World 
War Il to be 
mustered. 

e Universal Military Training—The 

Administration plans to make this a top 
priority measure next year. Congress 
was in a mood to vote it last August. 
But Truman and the military decided 
to postpone the vote because the UMT 
program would take too many regular 
soldiers to train and keep house for the 
youngsters. 
© But Will We Tax?—The 1951 tax bill 
will be another occasion for anguished 
soul-searching on Capitol Hill. Some 
sort of excess-profits tax on corpora- 
tions—retroactive to June 30—still a 
like a sure bet. But the $10-billion in 
additional revenue that ‘Truman wants 
to raise from corporations and individ- 
uals with incomes under $5,000 will 
strain congressional fortitude to the 
breaking point. 
@ Price Controls Hurt—The same sort 
of indecision might also pull the teeth 
of a price- and wage-control program. 
‘Truman already has power to cas 
oe and wages. The question is: Will 
re use it? 

Some top White House advisers 
think that peace in Korea would call for 
quick adoption of a broad system of 
price controls (page 15). They reason 
that the Administration would have to 
move fast, get everything done that it 
could, before the wartime psychology 
wore off, 

There’s a chance that Truman will 
buy this argument. But the odds are 
against anything more than price fixing 
on a limited list of key materials. 

Controls on production and the flow 
of materials aie something else again. 
‘They will be geared to the demands of 
military production (page 21). You can 
expect * ce to tighten up steadily as 
war orders bite deeper and deeper into 
civilian supplies. Peace in Korea won't 
make any difference 


veterans will have 
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Steel Formula: Ration and Add 


Stee! has doubled its pre-Korean expansion plans. That's 
an eventual answer to the threat of allocation—and the start of a 


wave of industrial expansion. 


This week for the first time, you could 
see the dimensions of industry’s No, 1 
problem—how an economy that is al- 
ready riding a boom can take on mobil- 
ization for defense. At the same time, 
you got the first clear indication of 
what the eventual answer will be. 

e The government gave the tip- 
off on the size of the job: Washington 
planners have decided that military and 
essential civilian demands will bite so 
deeply that we will have to go to all-out 
allocation of steel sometime next year. 
That means for both military and 
civilian uses. Allocation of even scarcer 
materials, such as copper and aluminum, 
may come earlier. 

e Industry itself offered the tipoft 
to the solution. The steel industry has 
promised an expansion program that 
will add 9.4-million tons of capacity 
by January, 1953. 

@ Steel Allocations—National Produc- 
tion Authority’s priority order (page 21) 
was the first step toward a system of 
materials controls, Right now the order 


isn’t too stringent; it boils down to this: 
bse will have to do the military jobs 
st. 

But Washington knows that when 
military consumption begins to pinch 
beyond a certain point, the controls will 
have to tighten up. That’s when alloca- 
tions will start. 

NPA officials have nailed down that 
critical point. They figure that it will 
come when about 15% of steel output 
is needed for military and top-urgen 
civilian work. They expect us to ot 
that point sometime in the first half 
of next year. By then straight defense 
production will be taking about 10% of 
the steel. Railroad cars, ore carriers, 
pipelines, and other essential civilian 
users will be ticketed for another 5%. 

e The Answer—For the long haul, the 
expansion program will count more than 
allocations for every businessman in the 
country. The prospect of more steel 
capacity raises the hope that someday 
things will get better. The extra 9-mil- 
lion tons, by itself, would take care of 


Air Conditioning Inside—and Out 


One of the biggest barriers to air condi- 
tioning an old office building is the problem 
of where to put the bulky equipment. 
Kahn & Jacobs, New York architects, have 
come up with an answer that has the 
incidental advantage of giving the face of 
the building a moderistic dress. To air 
condition New York’s Herald Square Build- 


ing (left), they are placing the chilled- 
water risers of the system within two stain- 
less steel jackets that run up the outside 
of the building.. This saves space inside. And 
the tall gleaming jackets seem to give an 
illusion of added height to the building, 
finishing off with a decorative treatment at 
the top (right). 
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about two thirds of all military and top 
civilian demands. 

Steel’s program is an answer to a 
federal prayer, Fair Deal planners have 
been needling basic industries to build 
additional plant capacity. Expand your 
i cong they argue, and we can af- 
ord more guns and maybe more butter, 
too (BW—Sep.23’50,p19). 

Washington planners have been bear- 
ing down especially hard on steel. Steel 
is the essential ingredient to just about 
everything else. Secretary of Commerce 
Sawyer put it bluntly to the industry 
executives on Sept. 11: How much ca- 
pacity are you preparing to add to your 
plants from this time on? 
© Big Jump—This is the answer Sawyer 
got this week: 

By Jan. 1, 1953, the companies plan 
to raise their capacity to close to 110- 
million tons a year. That’s an increase 
of about 9% over the July 1, 1950, 
capacity of nearly 100.6-million tons. 

The ee now proposed is 
nearly double the expansion plans an- 
nounced by the industry just prior to 
Korea. An American Iron & Steci In- 
stitute survey then revealed firm plans 
for a capacity reaching nearly 106-mil- 
lion tons by 1953. 

Actually, there’s even more capacity 
than this in  prospect—although it 
won’t be producing by January, 1953. 
For one thing, U.S. Steel’s proposed 
big new integrated East Coast mill will 
add 700,000-ton to 1-million-ton ca- 
pacity, maybe more. And Henry 
Kaiser wants to add about that much 
to his Fontana (Calif.) plant. 

e For a Big Market—Steel executives 
aren’t ones to put up a lot of money 
just to make the government happy. 
What has spurred the new upsurge in 
expansion is the prospect a steadily 
growing military spending, plus the con- 
tinuation of record consumer buying. In 
setting up their expansion plans, the 
steel companies are backing their judg- 
ment on the long-term demand for 
their products. Accelerated amortiza- 
tion of this new plant—a tax break— 
that the Defense Protection Act pro- 
vides is the only help they will get 
from the government. 

e More to Come—That’s why the move 
to expand won’t stop with steel. You 
can bet your bottom dollar there is 
going to be a similar raising of sights 
all through the basic industries. 

Already, aluminum producers are 
working out figures on possible ex- 
pansion at the request of the Muni- 
tions Board. 

The industry now produces about 
1.4-billion Ib. per year. There was talk 
at the Munitions Board and at Na- 
tional Security Resources Board of ad- 
ding as much as 1-billion-Ib. more. 

All this means, long i a further 
raising of sights—for manufacturers, re- 
tailers, and other distributors. 
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War Work Gets "DO-Numbers” 


NPA’s Regulation 2 sets up a single-band priority system 
for defense orders. Only military production will get ratings at 
present, but other controls are coming. 


Government mobilizers gave busi- 

nessmen a little relief for their defense 
production headaches this week. The 
pill that they prescribed—National Pro- 
duction Authority’s new priorities reg- 
ulation—looked like an underdose. 
e DO-Number—You can’t get much 
help from NPA Regulation 2 unless 
you are producing defense equipment 
or components. If you are, you can get 
a DO (defense order) number from the 
military or the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion. The DO-number entitles you and 
your subcontractors, if any, to get pri- 
ority delivery of material to fill your 
defense contract. 

More important, it gives you clear- 

cut authorization to schedule defense 
work ahead of orders from your regular 
customers. The Defense Production 
Act said defense work must come first. 
Now the priority regulation tags specific 
jobs, from raw material stages up, as top- 
preference production. 
e Blanket Priority—A major beef of de- 
fense contractors has been that they 
could not convince their regular cus- 
tomers that some orders, especially for 
components, had ‘to be given priority 
handling. Letters from military pro- 
curement officers weren’t enough to 
convince hard-boiled customers. 

Regulation 2 isn’t much of a priori- 
ties order, judged by World War II 
standards. It simply gives blanket pri- 
ority to certified de ense production. 
Military and atomic energy purchasing 
officials will assign DO-numbers of 
equal status to every contract covered 
by the regulation. There'll be none of 
the successively superior 1-A, 1-AA and 
1-AAA ratings of the last war—not yet, 
anvhow. 

In general, production schedules set 
in defense contracts will determine the 
order in which individual contractors 
will work on DO-rated jobs. Where 
there are conflicts, the order first re- 
ceived will get precedence over other 
priority business. 
 Precise—Regulation 2 is far more pre- 
cise than Regulation 1, the fuzzy, half- 
hearted inventory control order that 
NPA put out two weeks earlier. The 
new order tells the businessman expli- 
citly that he can: 

(1) Extend a priority rating to com- 
ponent suppliers, to packaging, and 
where specified by defense contracts, to 
processing. 

(2) Use a priority to replenish normal 
inventories drawn upon to fill defense 
orders. 


(3) Reject a defense order if he al- 
ready has all the defense work he can 
handle, if he cannot meet the required 
delivery date, or if it would impose 
undue hardships on his operations. In 
any case, NPA retains authority under 
the Defense Production Act to force 
any manufacturer to aceept an order for 
munitions, 

Just as specifically, the regulation 
denies priorities for capital expansion— 
rege machine tools and construc- 
tion. NPA strongly hinted, however, 
that individual priorities will be issued 
later for such items. The mobilizers 
want to exercise strict control of plant 
expansion, see to it that scarce tools and 
equipment go where they are most 
needed. They want to prevent sharp 
operators from grabbing defense orders, 
then claiming priorities for materials 
and tools to convert existing plants or 
to build new ones. 
© Limited Franchise—NPA also warned 
that priorities could not be extended to 
fuels and power, food and farm equip- 
tent, and transportation services. In- 
terior Dept., Agriculture Dept., and the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, re- 
spectively, have been ordered to con- 
trol those industries. None of these 
agencies appeared ready to issue any 
general controls this week. 

NPA may share its priority powers 
with several other agencies later, but 
it has restricted them to the armed 
forces and AEC for the time being. In 
addition to its own needs, the military 
can use priorities to speed production 
of arms to be sent abroad. It cannot 
hang DO-numbers on _ nonessential 
items such as desks, stationery, and 
mops, though. 

Munitions Board will hold the 
checkreins on the military’s use of 
priorities. It already has screened most 
of the contracts let since Korea. All 
that remains is for military procure- 
ment officers to notify prime contrac- 
tors of their DO-numbers. They hope 
to do so before the requests for priorities 


— rolling in. | 

e Real Controls Coming—NPA knows 
Regulation 2 doesn’t go far enough. 
Together with other mobilization agen- 
cies, it already is planning to channel 
materials into essential civilian needs— 
transportation, for one. And mete pri- 
orities won’t help in cases of extreme 
shertages—as in copper, Real controls 
for copper—allocations, limitation of 
use—will be needed within months. 
They'll be forthcoming, too. 
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’41 Ford has “Roadmaster” logotype 


SWANK: 1 above grillwork. Other gadgets: TV 


antenna, rocket radiator cap, mudguards, blue-tinted windshields. 


How Cars Can Look Like 


The same convertible has backseat windshield, Cadillac hub 
caps, large bumpers, special parking lights, leopard-skin seat 
covers, three horns, multiple exhausts that sound like a huge truck. 


MOTORCYCLE’S rear end is a blaze of 
light at night. Even license mount lights up. 


SWANS that imitate Packard bird cost 
about $10. This homemade one perches 
on hood of new Studebaker convertible. 
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The gingerbread house in ‘Hansel 
and Gretel” is old-hat compared with 
the 1950 American car. From coast-to- 
coast, people are dressing up their cars 
with metal gingerbread. And there’s no 
predicting the size or shape of the 


gadgets. 

Since the early days of Henry Ford, 
car owners have gone in for fancy 
bumper guards, flying furs, and horns 
with a Parisian toot. But World War 
I] cramped the customer's style. 

After the war, materials for making 
gimmicks were plentiful. And cars 
weren't. Getting hold of a postwar car 
meant accepting an assortment of gadg- 
ets, such as Kleenex box holders and 
windshield cleaners. When the fad for 
hot-rod cars sprouted on the West 


ANTIDRIP chrome strip is supposed to 
stop spilled gas from running down fender 
and prevent fender injury during filling. 


Coast and spread into the regular car 
market, owners began hunting for gadg- 
ets for standard cars. ‘They figured 
devices for streamlining souped-up 
racers would give standard models a 
“new look.” So the market zoomed. 

The steady sellers are fairly practical. 
Devices for radios, such as ‘TV antennas 
and jetlike antenna boosters, are pop- 
ular: They're supposed to increase 
antenna surface and thus improve re- 
ception. Exhaust attachments, it is 
rumored, deflect fumes and keep backs 
of cars cleaner. And windshields for 
the back seat of convertibles give greater 
comfort and, when lowered, double as 
a snack table. 

As for flashy gadgets, the sky’s the 
limit. There are the ever-popular 


LONG HORNS bellow in traffic like the 
ones on semitrailer trucks. Some have fancy 
pipe curls that look like a French horn. 
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3 Cadillac-type tail fins look ritzy on this new Pontiac. Like 4 Over 100 manufacturers sell Buick-type portholes—used here 
the ’41 Ford convertible, it has extra-large bumpers on each to update an old Buick. They’re riveted: Once on, they're on 


side. $90 Lincoln Continental tire kits for new Fords are classy. for good. Owners of secondhand cars are big gadget customers. 


Xmas Trees 


swans, the Cadillac-type fins, the Lin- 
coln Continental tire kit that fits on a 
Ford, the rocket-ship radiator cap, curb 
indicators, and a side mirror with a 
tiny weather thermometer on its stem. 

Some manufacturers—Koch Mfg. Co., 
for instance—are strictly in the car 
accessory field. But the majority slip into 
the field to make a killing on some 
gadget that’s related in design to their 
regular production. ‘Though over-all 
figures are hard to come by, one sales 
outfit in Detroit says it buys from over 
200 separate manufacturers. Most of 
the makers are in or around Detroit, 
Chicago, and Los Angeles. 

Though the gadget market as a whole 
is fairly steady, sales on individual items 
soar unpredictably, then drop with a 
thud. A year ago, metal swans were 
tops; now the org likes swans with 
plastic wings that light up at night. 
Two months ago antennas were the 
craze, but a week ago sales fell fast. 
Newspaper ads help. Yet the best “ad” 
is having a gadget on a lot of cars so 
that people can see and admire it. 

Strauss Stores Corp., with 135 stores 
from New Jersey to Vermont, says gadg- 
ets sell as well in medium-sized cities 
as in large ones. Ford owners are 
heavy customers, but that’s because 
many gadgets are made strictly for 
Fords, which are more easily dressed up. 
Secondhand-cat owners, too, like to 
doll up their automobiles. 

One store manager gave a clue to the 
whole gadget market: “No business- , Accessories come and go—unpredictably—but there are always 
man with a good car would buy that GADGET . customers for every new creation. Strauss sell 
junk. It’s the kiddies. They love toys.” car gimmicks, like this TV antenna attachment, from New Jersey to Vermont. 


Perea hatte | 
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Where Smart Money Is Going 


Where men with enough money to make a difference are 
putting their cash to come out on top of inflation and taxes. 


“When you talk of inflation hedges,” 
a Charleston banker said last week, “I’m 
reminded of an old camp mecting song. 
Smart money, or dumb money, ‘there's 
no hiding place down here.’’ 

No sure place, that is. But even in 
an inflating, tax-heavy economy some 
spots are more sheltered than others. 
And smart money is looking for them— 
in land, common stocks, underground 
assets, and small business: 

By rights that should make for a 
general switching of investments. But 
it doesn’t. The truth is that not all big 
money is smart money. Inertia and a 
chronic despair over taxes keep many 
men’s portfolios stuffed with the same 


~—Thus the mavericks have to 
break. And in Houston 
they're doing it with a run to land. 

“This inflation,” a local banker said 
ast week, “has touched off the darndest 
Jand rush I’ve seen. The men I know 
who have cash lying around are buying 
their heads off in grass and trees.” 

One man who has the cash said he 
onsidered ranch or farm land about 

the only permanent investment these 
ays. Another felt the atomic bomb 
rade anything but out-of-city invest- 
nents a poor risk. A third admitted he 
ad bought a couple of ranches in 
Wyoming that he hadn’t even seen. 
“But I know they're there and going to 
e there. You can’t wash them away 
rith an inflated dollar.” 

In Cleveland, it isn’t ranches but 

‘arms. One man with a bank account 
yell above $1-million and more than 
2,000 acres of farm land says he’s going 
to keep on buying up cheap land. “I'll 
plant it to black walnut trees, and my 
children and grandchildren can pick the 
crop.” 
@ Syndicate—Three very rich middle- 
aged Clevelanders have a syndicate that 
bought several thousand acres of almost 
worthless farm land in Florida. They 
are seeding it to slash pine ang expect 
to get some production in about 15 
years. Another man has pulled his 
money out of government bonds and is 
sinking it into semispeculative mining 
property in Mexico. He’s also putting 
cash into farms. “I never realized what 
a bunch of tax slickers farmers are till 
one of them helped figure my farm in- 
come tax last February.” 

In New England, an industrialist with 
cash to carry said he wouldn’t put a 
nickel into improved real estate, “but 
land, just land, is fine. Where else can 
a man like me get a good investment for 
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so little, with a tax break to boot?” 
e Common Stocks—Bring men around 
to common stock, and you'll find some 
hunting with the hounds, some running 
with the hares. “Switch to common 
stocks?” a wealthy Cincinnatian asked. 
“Well, what common stock? Listen, 
these war babies are going to get 
trimmed—and blue chips, too. Taxes 
make them no bargain now, and they'll 
be less of a bargain in another year.” 
In Providence, a trust official took 
the other side. “I don’t think there’s 
any holeproof hedge against inflation,” 
he said. “But the best way I know to 
cover up is to buy common stock.” A 
Milwaukee banker talking: “Sure I can 
sce what growing inflation is going to 
do to my income. But you tell me how 
you can buck increasing taxes and come 
out with enough net to offset progres- 
sive cheapening of dollars. I want to 
know.” Then, in the next breath, he 
said he was buying common stocks. 
e Inertia—For some, the policy is no- 
change. “I’ve reached the point,” a 
Cleveland chairman of the board said, 
“where my future investments are no 
worry. I’m not going to disturb the 
ones I have.” A life insurance executive 
sees no reason to change his portfolio 
from 75% government bonds and 25% 
common stock. “What difference does 
it make, anyway, where you put your 
money?” he asked. 
¢ Others—Beyond land and stocks, the 
smart-money ventures scatter all over 
the economy. Men with enough money 
to make money talk of these: 

© Tax-exempts. For the man in 
the top tax bracket, tax-free municipals 
are often worth more than stocks, de- 
spite their lower yields. 

@ Natural resources. A Detroit man 
speaking: ‘Fortunately, I don’t have to 
worry about income from my invest- 
ments right now. So I’ve gone into oil 
and timber. I just hope it won’t be 
tapped or cut until after inflation sub- 
sides.” 

© Investment trusts. Despite what 
they have to pay for management, a 
few men swear by investment trusts. 
A Clevelander says: “Balanced open-end 
trusts, the portfolio including bonds, 
common, and preferred, have done all 
right for me up to now. I see no reason 
to switch to anything else.” 

@ Small business. A man from Mil- 
waukee: “TI like the idea of new small 
companies. If they wash out you can 
write off 50% of 100% of the loss, 
depending on whether it is short term 
or long term. If they pan out, it’s a long- 


term investment with only a 25% tax 
rate.” 

© Own business. A Houston man- 
ufacturer says his money is going into 
capital investments—improving his plant 
and fixtures. “I like anything that has 
a tangible physical value,” he said, “not 


‘tied up too much with a declining dol- 


lar.” A man who inherited several 
millions is putting his money into own 
company. “And I’m going to insist,” 
he says, “that it go on the biggest 
equipment-buying spree ever.” 

© Foreign investments. Milwaukee 
sophisticates are buying Canadian se- 
curities on the theory that Dominion 
taxes won’t be as high as those of the 
U.S. Principal interest is in Canadian 
internal bonds and mining stocks. 
@ No Sale—On two items at least most 
investors are definitely sour—insurance 
and government bonds. 

“It’s a hell of a thing for me to say,” 
a Pittsburgh banker remarked, “but one 
place I’m not putting my moncy is 
government bonds. I think it’s the 
worst hedge against inflation.” 

A New Englander thinks insurance is. 
“These guys try to tell me that because 
of inflation I ought to buy more pro- 
tection. Who do they think they’re 
kidding? I’m disgusted with the pur- 
chasing-power prospect of the insur- 
ance I own. I’m certainly not going to 
throw in more money and let it be 
diluted, too.” 


Auto Shows Called Off 
As Frills Begin to Go 


There’s more than a touch of indus- 
trial austerity in the air. The frills are 
going out as the defense economy 
moves in. 

e Two Cancellations—This weck pro- 
duced two examples: 

(1) General Motors has canceled its 
gala auto show, scheduled for New 
York’s Waldorf-Astoria in January. 

(2) The Trailer Coach Manufacturers 
Assn. has canceled its annual show in 
Cleveland next month. 

The word from GM that there would 

be no big doings in the Waldorf ball- 
room this year came first in orders to 
divisions to stop work on exhibits. 
e Why?—The chief reason seems to be 
that GM feared criticism if it ran the , 
show in the face of a continuing and 
tightening war program. And produc- 
tion departments are afraid that ma- 
terials shortages mav force a cut in 
operations after the turn of the year. 
Since sales are a major object of anv 
such show, it loses some of its point if 
the company has less to sell. 
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ACROBATICS have become a standard part of modern wrestling, GAUDY ROBES, hair nets, and marcels that Gorgeous George 
affects. For small business men, it all means that .. . 


along with basic holds and falls and the . .. 


It Pays to Sponsor Television Corn 


Wrestling on television continues to outdraw many big, 
expensive, high-class shows—so small stations prosper. 


Three years ago, most television sets 
seemed to be surrounded by the odor 
of stale beer and the thick atmosphere 
of Stillman’s Gym. The great majority 
of TV sets then in existence were in 
bars. And since there wasn’t much 
around to televise anyway, broadcasters 
turned to professional wrestling for 
most of their “live” shows. 

Most everybody figured that both 
these conditions would be temporary. 
TV would someday grow up out of the 
barroom stage and become a more or 
less respectable gadget in millions of 
living rooms. The growing audience 
would lead advertisers to pour more 
and more money into sponsorship of 
shows that could be tailored for TV. 
It wouldn’t take long, reasoned the 
moguls, for the TV camera to tum 
from wrestling toward higher things. 
e Wrong Guess—It hasn’t worked out 
quite that way. As the number of ‘TV 
set owners has grown, so has the 
wrestling audience. This week, with 
the lush winter wrestling season about 
to start, industry spokesmen estimate 
that this year wrestling will have the 
biggest TV audience ever. And because 
of that, just about every one of the 
hundreds of wrestling shows televised 
locally has a sponsor. 

e Sport and Burlesque—Such a success 
story was about the last thing anyone 
expected from professional wrestling in 
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the 20th century. The reason was sim- 
ple: Wrestling, one of the oldest of 
sports, had come to be held in about 
the lowest regard of any sport in exist- 
ence. By contrast, it had for centuries 
enjoyed the reputation of being king 
of them all. As carly as 5,000 years ago, 
it was highly developed. Wrestlers then 
used all the basic holds and falls that 
their successors use today. 

Since then, a host of newer sports 
have replaced wrestling in the popular 
mind. A genuine match between two 
top-notch wrestlers became too dull to 
draw a crowd. To survive, wrestling a- 
dopted a phony facade combining vaude- 
ville, melodrama, and hammy acting. 

By the time TV got hold of it, 
nearly every wrestling “match” had its 
hero and its villain. Most of the antics 
of the wrestlers plus many of the new 
holds~such as the “airplane spin’— 
had been lifted right out of vaudeville. 
For variety, some promoters put on 
wrestling matches between women or 
between midgets. Modern wrestling 
had become a fourth-rate burlesque of 
its honored ancestor—with the epicene 
overtones of a burlesque theater. 
eA Good Act—Because of this, wres- 
tling is generally regarded as a show 
rather than as a sport. In New York 
State, the law requires that every pro- 
fessional match be listed as an exhibi- 
tion, not as a contest. Yet even though 


it’s an act, wrestling is a good act—in a 
corny way—with lots of blood and 
bodily contact, dressed up with such 
things as flowing robes, marcelled hair, 
and weird nicknames for wrestlers 
(Gorgeous George, Nature Boy, The 
Hooded Phantom, etc.) 

Nevertheless, before TV _ wrestlers 
made only a scant living grunting and 
groaning along the tank-town circuit. 
Now, all that has changed. Today the 
average wrestler makes somewhere be- 
tween $125 and $150 in the worst 
territories; in the best spots some earn 
as high as $2,500 or $3,000 a week. 
And even the top wrestling promoters 
will tell you that television is directly 
responsible for this lush success. 
eWomen R sible—What made 
wrestling such a big TV feature? Mainly 
it was due to the fact that its most 
ardent fans are women. One big east- 
erm promoter estimates the home 
wrestling audience to be 90% women. 

Explanations for this are a dime a 
dozen. The most common is that 
watching a wrestling match gives 
women a mental release for some kind 
of sexual frustration. Some psychia- 
trists say that it isn’t quite that clear. 
Instead, they explain, little girls are 
brought up to control their hostility 
and to be ladies at all costs. Watching 
wrestling—and especially siding against 
the villain—lets them release their 
aggressive feelings. 

e Small Stations Profit-Whatever the 
reason for its popularity, wrestling has 
been pretty much of a life saver for 
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most small non-network TV stations. 
A startling example of how it attracts 
an audience came a ycat or sO ago, 
when WATV in Newark, N. J., tle. 
vised a match between Antonino Rocca 
and “Mr. America” (Gene Stanlee). 

The same night at the same hour, 
a big boxing match was televised on a 
network station inf New York from 
Madison Square Garden. The wrestling 
match had a TV rating of 26.2 as 
against 22.6 for the boxing bout. More- 
over, none of this detracted from the 
gate in the wrestling bout. In their 
rst four matches, Rocca and Stanlce 
drew a total gate of nearly $150,000. 
Without TV—which had had each of 
them on previously—the four matches 
would have grossed about $20,000. 
Small Sponsors, Too—This kind of 
thing, of course, plays right into the 
ae of the local TV station and the 
local businessman—neither of whom can 
afford $20,000 a weck to put on a 
fancy vatiety or top-flight dramatic 
show. Even TV rights for a boxing 
bout in a local arena start at about 
$1,000—usually the top price for a 
wrestling show. And boxing is an 
uneasy risk for a sponsor. A knockout 
in the first round gives him little time 
for his commercials; 15 dull rounds 
will make his audience switch to some- 
thing else before the fight is over. 

Wrestling, on the other hand, has 
none of these drawbacks. You're always 
sure of a good show which will almost 
always go; on for the specified period 
of time; the winning fall seldom comes 
too early. Finally, even a dull wrestling 
match can be livened up by the an- 
nouncer’s kidding—reading poetry dur- 
ing an ungainly hold, crackling paper to 
simulate the crunching of bones, etc. 
e Family Audience—Because of all these 
factors, wrestling has become an almost 
perfect show for retail stores to sponsor 
on local TV stations. Studies have 
shown that it is a top-notch way to 
reach an adult family audience. (The 
wives want to watch wrestling; the 
husbands haven't much choice.) Be- 
cause of that, household appliance 
stores particularly find wrestling shows 
effective advertising. 

For example: William Scheer Adver- 
tising Agency of Newark, N. J., decided 
to have one of its clients, Prince Range 
Co., sponsor wrestling over WATV. 
It has been highly successful—largely, 
Scheer thinks, because Prince Range 
sells household appliances. 

The Scheer agency has been using 
TV wrestling to advertise retail stores 
for three years. “We started at a time 
when it was so cheap that it would 
have been foolish to stay off,” says Wil- 
liam Scheer, agency head. “We had 
no faith in wrestling at first, but it 
always turned out to be a good show. 
Furthermore, ,it was—and_ still is—the 
cheapest kind of a show. 
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TV Color: Still a Dilemma 


FCC debates final adoption of CBS method after set makers 
revolt against manufacturing television receivers to “ bracket stand- 
ards.” Court action certain if commission goes ahead. 


The Federal Communications Com- 
mission started deliberating this week 
on what its second decision should 
be on the fast-muddying issue of color 
television. Its problem is what to do 
in the face of almost unanimous oppo- 
sition among sect makers to its proposal 
that they start manufacturing receivers 
that could receive both present black- 
and-white pictures and CBS color pic- 
tures in black and white. 

e Different Frames—No sct now made 
meets these “bracket standards.” The 
reason is that present TV has 525 lines 
to the frame, while CBS color will have 
only 405 lines to the frame, nearly twice 
as many frames per second. In its first 
decision, a month ago, FCC asked the 
set makers to let it know by Sept. 29 
whether they would be able and willing 
to put sets with bracket standards on 
the market by November. If they 
would agrec, the commission said, it 
would postpone its final decision on 
color. If they did not agrec, it said it 
would adopt CBS color as standard 
without further delay. FCC's object 
was to keep the rising tide of sets built 
to present standards from building up 
such a vested interest that color TV 
built to any other standards would be 
impossible. 

e Resounding “No”—l'CC didn’t ex- 
pect any cheers from the industry. But 
neither, it seems clear, did it expect 
the almost unanimous turndown it got. 
Nor did it expect the manufacturers to 
be so vitriolic in their refusal. 

Practically every set maker an- 
swered the commission with: “It can’t 
be done.” November, they said, was 
just plain too soon. Much engincering 
work still had to be done; test equip- 
ment and components were impossible 
to get on such short notice; the needed 
retooling would take several months; 
ficld testing of sets would be unusually 
difficult because no CBS-type TV sig- 
nals are being broadcast. 

But several of the manufacturers 
went much further than a mere recital 
of the obstacles. Crosley, for instance, 
urged FCC to postpdne any final deci- 
sion on color, asked it to consider a 
compatible system (one, such as RCA’s, 
which could be picked up in black and 
white by present sets) because the pro- 
posed bracket standards would not be 
in the public interest. 

e Charge of Bias—DuMont also urged 
reconsideration of compatible systems, 
asked more time for research, and went 
so far as to accuse Commissioner Jones 


of “unprecedented bias.” GE said that 
FCC’s action was “technically and eco- 
nomically open to question,” and Pilot 
said it “seems neither wise nor lawful.” 

Admiral’s president, Ross Siragusa, 
really got sore. He said that FCC 
had made its request of set makers 
“with all the subtlety of an order 
from the Kremlin,” that the job the 
commission wanted done was “as im- 
practical as trying to convert the 
gasoline engines in the 10-million auto- 
mobiles now in service to charcoal 
burners,” and that Admiral will not be 
forced “into offering the public some 

. makeshift which will neither do 

the job nor meet possible future re- 
quirements.” 
e Three Courses—Three choices are 
now open to the commission: (1) It 
can carry out its threat, give an imme- 
diate binding O.K. to CBS color. (2) 
It can order the adoption of CBS color 
effective, say, six months hence, to give 
the manufacturers more time for re- 
search, development, and ficld testing 
of bracket standards. (3) It can back 
down from its earlier decision and order 
new hearings on the whole subject, 
thus reopening the way for the possible 
development of an adequate compatible 
system. 

Most people in the industry are con- 

vinced that the second is by far the 
most likely. If the: commission had 
merely received a polite turndown from 
the manufacturers, the choice would 
have been almost certain; the only 
thing that throws any doubt on it today 
is the violence of the set makers’ reac- 
tion. But even allowing for that, the 
industry feels, FCC can’t possibly 
throw the whole thing up for grabs 
again without losing face, and they 
think that’s one thing the commission 
isn’t willing to lose. 
e Court Action—A decision by FCC 
putting the final seal on its recognition 
of CBS color—cither at once or after 
a time lag—is certain to land in the 
courts. RCA in its reply noted that 
never before had an administrative 
agency undertaken “to coerce the free- 
dom of choice of American manufac- 
turers in what they may build and sell.” 
and called the bracket standards “im- 
possible and illegal.” Putting those 
statements on the record certainly looks 
like the basis for a future suit. And 
several other manufacturers also are 
planning to sue before they'll accept 
any final decision in favor of the CBS 
color system. 
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Close-up of Allen- 
Bradley control panel 
for DeWalt Cutting 
Machine, with manual 
and magnetic switches, 
disconnect switch, fuses, 
and meters. 





DeWalt DUAL COLUMN CUTTING MACHINE 
Operated by Allen-Bradley Special Control Panel 


This machine, made by DeWalt, Inc., Lancaster, Pa., cuts 
metal sheets, plates, and slabs from 2 to 45 inches per minute, 
using revolving cutters. There is a separate motor for each 
machine function . . . all controlled by an Allen-Bradley special 
panel, shown above. 

Several convenient push buttons, for manual control, extend 
through the cabinet cover. Reliable overload protection is pro- 
vided for all motors. 

Allen-Bradley controls are recognized assets on modern ma- 
chine tools. Let us send you the latest Allen-Bradley catalog. 





Allen-Bradley Bulletin 353 
Allen-Br adley Co. drum switches are available in a 
1332 S. Second St., Milwaukee 4, Wisconsin wide variety of types and sizes. 


MT 
ALLEN-BRADLEY 
SOLENOID MOTORYCONTROL 
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2. CROTTy 


BROTHERS 
worry about 


the’plant 
restaurant 


If expanding 
production is your immediate concern, 
management can save valuable supervisory 
time by turning over to Crotty Brothers 
all the headaches of running the company 


restaurant. 


For plants employing 500 or 

more workers, Crotty Brothers will install 
' 

its own staff and assume full responsibility 

for the complete and satisfactory operation 

of the restaurant or cafeteria...and provide 

better food at equal or lower costs than 


most self -run restaurants. 


Many prominent manufacturers 
speak highly of Crotty Brothers’ service 
and its professional know-how...the result 
of 20 years specialization in industrial 
restaurant management. Write today for 


particulars to: 


ROTTY 


BROTHERS INC. 
OPERATING IN 18 STATES AND 45 CITIES 


FOOD SERVICE 137 NEWBURY STREET, BOSTON 16, MASS. 
MANAGEMENT 111 WEST WASHINGTON ST, CHICAGO 2, itl. 
SINCE 1930 303 SOUTHLAND ANNEX BLOG., DALLAS, TEX. 
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Two more ore carriers for the Great 
Lakes ‘fleet (BW—Aug.12’50,p26) were 
announced by Oglebay, Norton. They 
bring total planned additions to the 
fleet to eight since Korea. 


e 
TV output in the first eight months of 
this year was already more than 1-mil- 
lion units above the 1949 total. The 
Radio-Television Manufacturers Assn. 
puts the through-August total at 4,146,- 
602. 

@ 
An airline merger was approved by the 
boards of Delta and Northeast Airlines. 


‘If CAB O.K.’s it, the two systems 


would probably belinked with a New 
York to Atlanta run. 

© 
Mississippi's first cement plant will go 
up at Brandon with completion slated 
for September, 1951. Marquette Ce- 
ment, the builder, plans a capacity of 
about 1-million bbl. a year. 


® 
The “blacklist” problem in broadcast 
ing, which came to a head with the 
firing of actress Jean Muir (BW-—Sep. 
16°50,p26), is still without solution. 
A two-day, all-industry meeting brought 
only a decision to turn over the loyalty 
question to a study committee. 

e 
Cory Corp. (coffee-making equipment) 
bought out the assets of Nicro Steel 
Products, Inc., a manufacturer of stain- 
less-steel_coffeepots. The move, Cory 
says, makes it the biggest in the field. 

° 
Steel’s bid for new business in Bir- 
mingham (BW-—Sept.30°50,p30) was 
made more inviting. Big Steel's Buir- 
mingham_ subsidiary, Tennessee Coal, 
Iron & R. R., will add to supplies 
with a capacity increase of 500,000 
ingot tons a year. Sloss-Shefheld Stecl 
& Iron will build 30 new coke ovens 
to case the local coke pinch. 

« 
Bonneville Power refused for the first 
time to make any firm powcr contracts 
with private. utilities. The reason: “All 
but a very small amount” of the firm 
power will be absorbed by priority 
(public) customers. The best private 
utilities can get now are “interruptible” 
power commitments. 

° 
Cleveland’s pride, its Terminal build- 
ings, won’t go to John Galbreath after 
all gti ay veug Robert R. 
Young and Allan Kirby interests are 
selling control to a new purchaser on 
a no-strings deal—and at a higher price 
(about $8-million). The buyer is a New 
England syndicate; it includes Boston 
hotel man A. M. Sonnebend and tnus- 
tees of Textron’s Sixty Trust. 
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OR THE Stratocruiset 


A 


A 


RIGHT FOR THE Stratojet... 


cor) Sa 


r the SPERRY A-12 Gyropilot*... 


-is Boeing’s and the U. S. Air Force's choice for the B-47B 

Boeing Stratojet, because of its ability . . . already proved on the 
Boeing Stratocruiser . . . to provide smooth, precise automatic 
flying under all flight conditions. 


@ The Gyropilot does for the pilot of the B-47B . . . a military 
jet of 600-miles-per-hour speed and over 2000-mile cruising 
range . . . what it does for the pilot of the commercial airliner. 


@ It gives him complete automatically-stabilized control of his 
aircraft through all weather even at high speeds and high 
altitudes . . . enables him with the automatic approach control 
to make automatic approaches through low weather ceilings in 
rough air. 


@ Today, many leading airlines . . . in continuing efforts to 
improve schedule reliability and make service increasingly inde- 
pendent of weather . . . are using the Sperry A-12 Gyropilot to 
supplement their flight personnel’s skill and experience. 
irade Mark Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


DIVISION OF THE SPERRY CORPORATION. GREAT NECK, NEW YORK 


op GYROSCOPE COMPANY 


CLEVELAND * NEW ORLEANS ¢ LOS ANGELES ¢ SAN FRANCISCO « SEATTLE » NEW YORK © IN CANADA: THE ONTARIO HUGHES OWENS COMPANY, LIMITED « OTTAWA 





MANAGEMENT 


Ford Foundation: 


‘Two Wall Street operators, the story 
goes, were hashing over Henry lord 
one day in 1923. “Ford talks like a 
Socialist,” said one. “Yes, but he acts 
like one of us,” the other replied, “and 
he gets away with it.” 

Ford, truly, was two things. ‘To the 
public, legend made him the “new 
cconomist” and the humanitarian. ‘Vo 
business, he was as rugged an individual- 
ist as there was. Tle made his money 

and spent it-the way Henry Ford 
wanted. 

But he couldn't spend it all. And 
now the fortune he left will be spent 
in wavs that Henry Ford probably 
never dreamed -of 
e Unrivaled Program—Last week Henry 
Ford IT revealed a plan that will chan- 
nel the Ford millions into the most ex- 
pensive private program for peace and 
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economic progress ever conceived. As 
chairman of the $235-million Ford 
Foundation, Ferd set a spending figure 
of $12-million to $15-million a vear for 
work in five areas. To shepherd the 
program he picked a man with expe- 
rience in giving money awav—E-CA boss 
Paul Hoffman. , 

Hoffman, the one-time Studebaker 
boss who guided ECA from its fledg- 
ling days, will become president of the 
biggest foundation in the world some 
time next January. (Ford's nearest trust 
rival in size is the Carnegie Corp. of 
New York which has assets of $170.5- 
million.) The appointment isn’t official 
yet. Hoffman, in fact, said last w 
there was “no deal, and he [Ford] is 
free to employ anybody he wants to. 
...”’ But that was for the record. 

What Hoffman wants is to get done 





$15-Million a Year_to 


with a trip to Europe as ECA consult- 
ant—with no private ties. When he gets 
back, probably in early November, the 


trustees of the foundation will an- 
nounce him as new president. Barring 
a Truman draft for some special job, he 
will start drawing a foundation pay 
check—presumably for $100,000 a vear 
—carly in January. He will have ‘“‘un- 
limited powers,” Ford officials say. 

@ What It Is—The Ford Foundation 
was set up in 1936 “to receive and ad- 
minister funds for scientific, educa- 
tional, and charitable purposes, all for 
the public welfare.” Founded by Edsel 
Ford, its original endowment was 
small—$25,000. 

It wasn’t small for long. Grants to 
the nonprofit foundation were more 
than just charity for the Ford family. 
They were a way to keep the bulk of 
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Study Peace 


the family fortune out of the U.S. 
Treasury. 

e Estate Tax—Ford thinking was always 
overshadowed by the state and federal 
estate tax. A fortune as large as their's 
would have been pared to a fraction if 


left outright to the family. But under 
the tax ina bequests to charitable 
foundations and gifts during life, are 
not taxable. That is they are not counted 
as part of the estate for tax purposes. 

Since 1919, all the stock of Ford 
Motor Co. had been in the family 
vaults, Had Henry and Edsel passed it 
along to the sons and grandsons, it 
would have been subject to estate tax. 
And the tax would have been so big 
that the heirs might have been forced 
to sell stock to pay it. 

By leaving the bulk of their stock 
to the foundation, both Fords were able 
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On this famous public building 


-».and on countless 
commercial and industrial buildings 


PC FOAMGLAS 


the long life insulation 


Here po thang see PC Foamgles In- 
sulation bring laid on the con- 

crete roof deck of the United 
Nations Secretariat Building. 
The strong, rigid blocks pro- 
vide a long lasting barrier te 


. helps make heating 
and air-conditioning systems 
more efficient. 


@ The roof of the United Nations Secretariat Building in New York City is insulated with 
PC Foamglas. This is just another indication of the wide acceptance enjoyed by this 
unique insulating material. Satisfied users can tell you that they prefer Foamglas be- 
cause it is giving long lasting satisfactory service not only on all types of flat and pitched 
roofs, but also in walls, floors and ceilings of all sorts of buildings. 

Its cellular glass structure makes Foamglas an exceptionally effective insulating ma- 
terial. Being glass, it has unusually high resistance to moisture, vapor and acid atmos- 
pheres, is noncombustible, odorless and verminproof. In fact, when properly installed, 
PC Foamglas retains its original insulating effectiveness. Consequent savings on repair, 

aintenance and replacement costs make Foamglas an exceptionally economical 
insulating material. 

To assure long lasting satisfaction with every insulating job, make sure that you have 
the fullest information on the physical properties of PC Foamglas. Just mail in the 
convenient coupon and our latest booklet on the installation of PC Foamglas Insulation 
will be forwarded promptly, along with a sample of the material. 


 iasteentenbetentetetestentenententerteet 


Pittsburgh Corning Corporation 
| Dept. G-100, 307 Fourth Avenue 
| Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 
| Please send me without obligation, 
your Ff let on the use of PC 
bubbles. They form a continuous | Foam Insulation for Commer- 
structure which hos unusually high 1 cial, Industrial, and Public Buildings 
resistance to moisture, vapor and and a sample of the material. 
acid \ 
1 
1 
| 
t 


This is FOAMGLAS® 


The entire strong, rigid block is com- 
posed of millions of sealed giess 





es, 
ible, verminproof and odorless. in 
those closed glass cells, which con- 
tain still air, lies the secret of its 


* long life insulating efficiency. 


When you insulate with voameoras... the insulation lasts / 
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It pays to get the 
whole picture when 
selecting Unit Heaters 


alae) 


Fd 
~~ 


Fecus on styling 


Here's beauty that works! One look at a 
Modine’s sleek, simple lines—styled by one 


Ke of America’s top industrial designers —and 
{ 


you'll agree that Modines offer you the most 
in dynamic, functional appearance. 


It’s a fact! Modines stand up to the 
slugging of hard use...the wear 
pe yg of time. Only corrosion- 
resistant copper and copper alloy 
are used for steam-carrying pass- 
ages. Tubes and headers are cylin- 
drical and brazed at. the joints for 
greater pressure- resisting strength. 
Individual expansion bends absorb 
differential stresses. Casings are Park- 
er-Bonderized for rust protection, 


Focus on performance 
Owners say they get finest performance 
with any Modine—Horizountal, Vertical, ee > 


or Power Throw model. The reason is 
simple. Modines are skillfully engineered 
to give you the correct outlet air temper- 
ature and sufficient air velocity for uni- 
form comfort... maximum fuel economy. 


You'll be shooting for savings 
when you select Modine 


Yes, when you get the whole picture, you'll 
just naturally select Modine Unit Heaters. In 
factories, stores, hundreds of other locations 
— Modine Unit Heaters excel in efficient, 
low-cost service. Get all the facts from your 
nearest Modine representative. He's listed in 
the classified section of your phone book. 
Or write direct. Modine Mfg. Co., 1508 
Dekoven Ave., Racine, Wis. 


Ask for Modine Unit Heater Bulletin 149A. Also arailable — 
bulletins covering spectal applications in commercial brooder 
houses, greenhouses, and milk bouses. 


Towne UNIT HEATERS 


FOR FACTORIES © STORES © GREENHOUSES © COMMERCIAL BROODER HOUSES ¢ MANY OTHER APPLICATIONS 
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to avoid this. At the same time, they 
maintained indirect family control—if 
not ownership—of the shares. 

Smoke Screen—By the time Edsel 
Ford died in 1943, assets of the Ford 
Foundation had climbed to about 
$30.5-million. There the clouds closed 
in. Until Edsel’s and his father’s estate 
were finally settled this year, outsiders 
had only rough clues to the value of 
the foundation. 

Complete financial details are not 
available yet and won't be until the 
foundation publishes a report at year- 
end. But this much is known. The 
foundation now has on its books 3,089,- 
908 shares of the total 3,280,255 shares 
of outstanding nonvoting stock of Ford 
Motor Co. (Only 172,645 shares of 
total Ford stock are voting; they, to- 
gether with the rest, of the nonvoting 
stock, are held by the family.) ‘The 
foundation’s value figure for these shares 
is $238,166,175, or $77.08 a share. 

e Even More?—That figure, however, 
may be low. Last spring in the settle- 
ment of Henry Ford’s estate, the court 
put a value of $90 a share on Ford 
stock. If that holds, the foundation 
has assets of more than $278-million, 
based on the worth of its shares alone. 

But the foundation owns more than 
shares. It has real estate holdings around 
Dearborn, These may be worth $10- 
million or so. On top of this, there 
is cash. No one knows exactly how big 
Ford dividends have been in the last 
few years, because Ford docsn’t have 
to report to SEC. But it’s a safe guess 
that since July, 1948, they have been 
running in the neighborhood of $4.50 
a year. 
© Spending—Out of all this, what has 
the foundation spent? Very little, com- 
paratively. Until the end of last year 
the figure was about $18.5-million. ‘This 
spring another $13.6-million was do- 
nated to the Henry Ford Hospital, 
bringing the over-all total to a little 
more than $32-million. 

A good share of the money has gone 

to maintain and operate the projects 
Henry Ford started—the Americana col- 
lection at Greenfield Village, the Fdi- 
son Institute, the “model medicine” 
plant of Henry Ford Hospital, and the 
usual family charities. Biggest break 
with the Henry Ford pattern has been 
in notable contributions to the United 
Jewish Appeal. 
e Explanation—There are at least two 
reasons why the foundation has spent 
so little thus far. The first is that a good 
part of its money has been ticd up in 
estate settlements. In their wills, the 
Fords made the foundation the resid- 
uary legatee for their estates. ‘That is, 
they named their heirs to receive specific 
bequests of money or securities. After 
the heirs had been paid, the foundation 
got —— that was left. 

linding what was left took time. It 
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How to trade engine heat for cold cash! 


F you're a technical man, you know that an engine 

simply converts the heat of fuel combustion into 
usable motion or power. You also know that there's 
always unused heat that must be dissipated or somehow 
disposed of. In sizeable engine installations this can 
be a big problem, involving lots of costly cooling 
equipment and valuable space. 


Here again, recent Cooper-Bessemer developments 
are saving money. For example, hundreds of big en- 
gines like the Cooper-Bessemers shown above are used 
to drive compressors on cross-country pipe lines. 
Because of the Cooper-Bessemer Turboflow and super- 
charging developments and other advancements, much 
more combustion heat can now go to produce power, 
leaving much less waste heat to be dissipated. Thus 
the cost of cooling equipment, piping and installation 
can now be reduced by thousands of dollars. It’s a huge 
plus saving over and above the gains of greater fuel 
economy and increased power. 


Far-reaching developments like these are constantly 





being worked out at Cooper-Bessemer. And they're 
being applied to heavy duty engines for a// services... 
stationary power, locomotive, marine and other mobile 
uses. If you have a stake in power, be sure to find out 
about the new things being done by one of America’s 
oldest engine builders. 





New Yerk © Chicege @ Washington © Sen Prandsce © Los Angeles 
®@ Heuston © Dallas © Odessa © Seattle © Tulsa © St. Levis © Gloucester 
New Orleens © Shreveport 


DIESELS * GAS ENGINES * GAS DIESELS » ENGINE-DRIVEN AND MOTOR-DRIVEN COMPRESSORS ¢ HIGH PRESSURE LIQUID PUMPS 








If you haven't 
thrown it out 
already- 


DO ITNOW: 


Make no mistake about it, you can throw out your accounts pay- 
able ledger entirely! Many companies have already done this... 
to their tiine-saving, money-saving advantage. You can, too, when 
you use the scientifically designed Blue Streak voucher checks 
made by Todd. What's more, your payments will be prestige- 
packaged! 

With Todd Blue Streak vouchers, there’s no need to write 
separate check stubs, check registers or receipts. Envelope- 
addressing is out! Cash book and purchase journal postings can 
be reduced to only one a day, even if you write hundreds of checks 
daily. You cut ledger postings to almost zero... save yourself 
needless, time- wasting historical accounting ... and gain better 
internal control. 

Todd Blue Streak vouchers are printed on Protod-Greenbac 
paper — guaranteed protection against alteration and counter- 
feiting. Find out about them— no cost or obligation. Mail the 
coupon now! 





THE TODD COMPANY, Inc., Rochester 3, N.Y. 

Please give me full details about Todd Blue 
Streak vouchers that eliminate accounts payable 
ledgers. .save time and money. 


ROCHESTER WEF NEw voRK 
SALES OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


DISTRIBUTORS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 


By BW-10-7-50 
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also took money—from the foundation. 


Since the heirs had to receive specific 
amounts under the terms of the will, 
the estate taxes had to come out of what 
was left. Thus, though the foundation’s 
bequest wasn’t taxable, the money it 
actually received was reduced by the 
taxes on the other part of the estate. 

© Waiting for Plans—For the past two 
years, spending has been held up for a 
second reason—the report of a study 
committee. 

In the fall of 1948, Henry Ford II 
and the other trustees picked H. Rowan 
Gaither, Jr., to head a planning group 
that would spell out ways for the foun- 
dation to spend its money, Gaither, 
chairman of the Rand Corp. and a San 
Francisco attorney, gathered around him 
seven other men, educators in medicine, 
the natural sciences, political science, 
the humanities, and business. 

This group became the foundation 

study committee. Its job was to take 
stock of existing knowledge and institu- 
tions to find areas where the foundation 
could best operate. It had complete 
authority to pick the fields for founda- 
tion activity, subject to general policy 
approval by the trustees. 
e Talk and Write—Backed by a pcr- 
manent staff, the committce met fre- 
quently in small groups, occasionally 
as a whole. All told, it interviewed more 
than 1,000 people. Ford figures that 
over seven man years were burned up 
before the committee finally turned in 
22 special and individual reports last 
winter. 

Out of these came the general report, 
which was released last week. No cata- 
log of projects, it merely blocks out the 
five critical areas (chart, page 30) where 
the committee thought the trust would 
be able to make its most significant 
contributions. 
© Out of Profits—These contributions 
will probably stand the foundation be- 
tween $12-million and $15-million a 
year. (It already has offered $3-million 
to 13 universities for research programs 
in human conduct.) Its plan is to 
finance the work entirely out of income 
—which means out of Ford profits. 

On the basis of $4 to $5 dividends 
cach year, it can do it. But if Ford’s 
profits dip, as they have before, what 
then? It’s conceivable that with the 
foundation committed to a firm spend- 
ing program, Ford might someday have 
to sell some of its long cooped-up Ford 
stock. 
¢ Telltale—For businessmen. though, 
one thing is sure. The foundation is 
going to tell them a lot more about the 
finances of Ford Motor Co. than they 
have known up to now. 

Ford so far has had to file only one 
statement a year—a balance sheet re- 
quired by Massachusetts from every 
company that does business in the state. 
From the changes in these reports from 
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They drill 
for this 


shampoo 


We don’t know who the 

young lady is washing out of 

her hair, but we do know 

what she’s using. That’s why we’ve 
perched a miniature oil refinery 
on her washstand. It’s a symbol 
of the new chemicals that are now 
being made from oil. Some of 
those petroleum chemicals are in 
the young lady’s shampoo. 


She takes a bubble bath in some. 
She brushes her teeth with others. 
And still others help make 

the nylon bristles and plastic handle 
of her toothbrush. 


Atlantic makes petroleum chemicals. 
We are a major producer of synthetic detergents 








made from petroleum. These new 
products are already cutting costs and 


winning new customers for many AT [ ay N T | ( 


manufacturers. Maybe there’s a profitable 
place in your future for some of the 


pci . PETROLEUM 
bi inning CHEMICALS 


260 S. Broad St., Philadelphia 1, Pennsylvania. 








Py 


or world’s largest airline shops! 


A leading factor in the business economy of Pan American World 
Airways is evidenced in the extensive system of fire protection which was recently in- 
stated at the Company's huge Miami, Florida Overhaul Base. Ac this multi-million 
dollar facility, all classifications of aircraft, including giant Clippers costing as much as 
$1,500,000 each, undergo complete servicing and minute inspection. The entire opera- 
tion is safeguarded from fire by means of (lomalic Sorinkleu systems, scientific- 
ally designed for the special hazard of airplane storage and repair. Over 15,000 fixed 
temperature and Rate-of-heat-Rise operated sprinklers are ready at all times to provide 


instant, effective protection at the first indication of flame. 


Adequate fire protection is essential for Pan American and it should be for you. It 
provides absolute security through preserving the continuity of business operations 


and, in so doing, offers additional advantages in the form of reduced fire insurance rates. 


Better call on your nearest (ailomalic Bounklhey Ko .ysi 


| 
too can save lives... save property and save money ES MA Bll 
with (ilomalc Sounkler . 


representative for complete information on how you | 
(7 


[ 


“AUTOMATIC” SPRINKLER CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
YOUNGSTOWN It, OHIO 


FOR INVESTMENT PROTECTION 
DEVELOPMENT . ENGINEERING MANUFACTURE . INSTALLATION 
OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES OF NORTH AND SOUTH AMERICA 
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year to year, it’s been possible to arrive 
at Ford’s indicated earnings—after di- 
vidends. But the amount of dividends 
has never been known exactly. Ford re- 
ported them only sporadically. 

Now the foundation will have to re- 
port at the end of each year. It will 
show the exact income it has had on 
Ford shares, With that and the Massa- 
chusetts report, business will know 
within a few dollars just how Ford 
made out. 


How to Manage 


Stevens Tech opens depart- 
ment to teach engineers the art 
of business. Production and sales 
training emphasized. 


Engineers have a habit of ending up 
in the management end of industry. 
Mostly, they just gravitate there, with- 
out any special management training 
to supplement their technical studies. 

Stevens Institute of Technology, 

Hoboken, N. J., has decided to fill in 
the training gap. A new Dept. of 
Management has been added to its 
Graduate School. Starting this fall, it 
will give courses in management prob- 
lems in production, marketing, and 
business. 
e Many Courses—Robert H. Baker, di- 
rector of the Stevens Graduate School, 
says the department is an outgrowth of 
a former department dealing with the 
Economics of Engineering. The Dept. 
of Management will include 34 courses, 
many of them new. They will range all 
the way from the management of build- 
ings to municipalities. The department 
will also conduct research and consult- 
ing services. 

Plans for the department were based 

in part on a survey conducted by Prof. 
F. J. Gaudet, director of the Laboratory 
of Psychological Studies at Stevens. 
The survey showed that most engincer- 
ing graduates turn to production engi- 
necring, with a smaller group in the 
sales end. Since a large part of both 
groups either become a part of manage- 
ment or enter their own businesses, 
they need some specialized knowledge 
of the working of free enterprise. 
e Cost Control—Here are some of the 
subjects which will be treated: proper 
application of production techniques, 
personnel problems, cost control, appli- 
cation of time studies, and job evalua- 
tion. 

On the sales side, efforts will be 
made to teach fledgling engineers the 
business of marketing. In the gon, 
Stevens officials believe, engineers have 
been hired as salesmen almost ex- 
clusively because of their technical 
knowledge. 
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# THEPHORIN LOFION 


Neftmana-La Roche 
Absorbent Packaging 








Maximum protection —in packaging 
of pharmaceuticals 


Want to cut shipping costs — reduce 
damage to your product in transit? Want 
to make your packaging operation 
smooth, fast, up-to-date ? Then investi- 
gate KIMPAK* Float Packaging — the safe, 
economical way to ship everything from 
delicate pharmaceuticals to furniture, 
food and even diesel locomotives! 
KimpAk creped wadding comes in 
rolls or sheets—in abroad variety of spec- 
ifications to cover all Four Basic Methods 
of Interior Packaging: blocking and brac- 
ing, flotation, surface protection and ab- 
sorbent packaging. It’s light, easy and 
pleasant to handle—clean and completely 


impa 


yz. w. REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


free from damaging foreign matter. Kim- 
PAK absorbs up 16 times its own weight 
in liquids; takes continuous vibration and 
severe shock. Soft and flexible, KIMPAK 
provides “float packaging’’—the world’s 
most effective shipping protection. 
Why not eliminate losses due to dam- 
age and customer dissatisfaction? “Dress 
up” your product, and give it this far 
superior, yet far more economical protec- 
tion. See your nearest KIMPAK distributor 
listed in the classified telephone directory 
under “Packing Materials” or “Packing 
Materials - Shipping” or write directly to 
Kimberly-Clark Corp., Neenah, Wis. 


GH COUNTRIES 


CREPED WADDING 


Demerol Hydrochloride. Photo courtesy of 
Winathrop- Stearns, Inc., 
New York, N. Y. 


Phospho-Soda. Photo courtesy of 
C. B, Fleet Co., Inc., 
Lynchburg, Virginia. 


Brucella Abortus Vaccine. Photo courtesy of 
Fort Dodge Laboratories, Inc., 
Fort Dodge, Iowa. 


——— FREE BOOKLET! 


KIMBERLY-CLARK CORPORATION 
Neenah, Wisconsin BW-1050 


Please send me free, the illustrated 
KimPAK booklet, “Float Packaging.” 




















COMPANIES 


sah 


J. RALPH CORBETT leans proudly on fancy NuTone door chimes, holds an early model 
made from a talcum-powder box. Now his firm is making simplified chiming clocks. 


Quiet Please, Chimes at Work 


Manufacturer, who wants no noise, turned from law and 
radio career to making musical doorbells and clocks. And there’s 
a musical tinkle in NuTone’s cash drawer. 


The private life of J. Ralph Corbett 
has been one long search for quicter 
and quieter places to live. His business 
career has becn more audible: lawyer, 
radio producer, manufacturer of door 
chimes and chiming clocks. 

Now he’s a full-time manufacturer 
in Cincinnati. Besides the chiming 
gadgets, his NuTone company makes 
ordinary clocks, push-buttons, ventilator 
fans. All of them you can hear. You 
can also hear the cash registers pealing 
happily in the NuTone office. Sales are 
expected to hit $4-million this year. 
‘The plant has just been re-expanded to 
105,000 sq. ft. It started with 500 sq. ft. 
e Began in 1936—Corbett got into the 
chimes business in 1936, slightly unin- 
tentionally. He had lent some moncy 
to a Dayton man to make a pioneer 
door chime, strictly expensive. When 
the company went broke, Corbett took 
over, began to pump in some life-giving 
cash produced by his radio program. 

e What to Do—The first moves were to 
find out: (1) how to make chimes less 
expensive, and (2) who would buy them. 

Ihe answer to (1) was worked out by 
Dr. L. M. Alexander, University of 
Cincinnati acoustics expert, who  be- 
came NuTone’s fifth employee after 
school hours. The Dayton man’s chimes 
had ranged from $125 to $16.50. By 


and adopting different 


simplifying, 


‘sound principles, Alexander set up four 


basic models ranging from $25 to $1. 
The old $16.50 model sold for $4.95. 

Some field research produced the 

answer to question (2). Corbett found 
that owners of existing houses were 
reluctant to install door chimes to re- 
place buzzers—which had generally cost 
them from 20¢ to 35¢. But new houses 
were a different matter. Families with 
their own homes going up figured that 
nothing was too good for the dream 
palace. Speculative builders found the 
fancy chimes good bait for buyers. 
e Wholesalers—So Corbett went to work 
on the new-house field. Originally he 
sold through department stores and 
through wholesalers. But in 1938 he 
dropped selling direct and concentrated 
on wholesalers who dealt with builders 
and contractors. 

In 1937, the first year of production, 
NuTone sales were a mere $40,000. 
They climbed steadily, but for three 
years the company stayed in the red, 
being nourished by Corbett’s radio 
moncy. Things were beginning to look 
much _ brighter—1940 sales were $1.2- 
million, when the war dealt NuTone a 
body blow. 

e War Work—Corbett shifted to mak- 
ing fuzes for the services. But how to 
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LIFE EXPECTANCY UNKNOWN 


ENRUP, new plastic by U. S. Rubber, outmodes present standards 
of endurance on many industrial applications 





THE GEAR THAT LOVES WEAR! One of the many uses 
of Enrup essen is this Enrup gear which has been 
operating for 6 months on a heavy-duty, 36-inch lathe 
without showing signs of wear. Other Enrup gears have 
been operating for as long as a year where ordinary 
metal gears have failed within a few days or weeks. 


NO BATH FOR A SISSY. See how the 20 per cent solution of sulphuric A DESIGNER'S DELIGHT. Just a few of the many products which have 
acid eats away the steel gear at left, while the Enrup gear is un- been molded for leading manufacturers out of Enrup. It can be 
harmed. Enrup is the plastic that outwears steel, is non-conductive, made into almost any shape or form, punched, sawed, sanded, 
non-absorbent, easy to clean, makes no noise when in operation. nailed, bolted, molded and machined. Smallest item aslittle 
It has high tensile and impact strength, is unaffected by oils. as one-third of an ounce. The largest? There's no size tion, 


Many a product is successful today because of Enrup. A PRODUCT OF 
This new plastic is lightweight, rugged, handsome and 
highly workable, permits designing and engineering 
economies previously thought impossible. Can your 
product be improved by this versatile material? Our 
engineers will gladly tell you, at no obligation. Write to: 


UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY 


MECHANICAL GOODS DIVISION + ROCKEFELLER CENTER, NEW YORK 20, WN. Y. 
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The parts are loaded into the machine 
and a button pressed. The machine 
sorts and stacks them in individual 
chutes according to size, without mar- 

their finish. 
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preserve his sales staff, which he con- 
sidered the key factor in his job of con- 
vincing the public that luxury items 
were really essentials? 
© Mail-Boxes—Corbett searched des- 
rately for something he could manu- 
ture that needed no scarce metals, 
et would hold his sales staff together. 
He found it in the humble R 
box, which he proceeded to make out 
of hardboard. Nu-Tone sold 1,500,000 
of the ersatz mail-boxes during the war. 
The sales staff was happy; so was the 
Post Office Dept. 

By Pearl Harbor, NuTone had over 
400 employees; 100 of them marched 
off to war. Corbett, a demon letter 
writer, kept in voluminous touch with 
them. When peace came, a very large 
percentage returned to their old jobs. 
e“A Crazy Year’—That meant that 
NuTone was in fine shape to meet the 
pentup postwar buying. And the buy- 
ing snowballed. In 1946, NuTone sales 
hit $5-million in door chimes and 
clocks, the latter a sideline. The figure 
was $2-million more than Corbett had 
guessed. “It was a crazy year,” Corbett 
says. “Anything in a_ box, people 
bought.” 

Next year came normality; sales 

tapered off to $3-million, where they 
stayed till this year’s new boom. 
@ Seasonal—Even with the drop, things 
were rosy in the expanding Cincinnati 
plant. But there was one bug: Sales 
were highly seasonal+two-thirds of all 
business was done between September 
and December. So in 1947 Corbett cast 
about for something else he could make 
that was used in homes. What do you 
encounter first at a house? The push- 
button. So NuTone began making push- 
buttons. Of the seven models made, 
the super-deluxe one complete with 
nameplate now sells 50,000 to 60,000 a 
vear. That one costs $2.50, the others 
range down to 35¢. 

Next Corbett brainchild was 

kitchen ventilating fan, made especia’ 
simple, easy to clean. The fans caug} 
on; NuTone found itself with pretty 
much a year-round business. 
e High Unit Value—Still Corbett wasn’t 
satished. He wanted to add some- 
= with a high dollar value per unit. 
He found the answer in Westminster 
chiming clocks. A survey revealed that 
people wanted their clocks to shut up 
during the sleeping hours. The NuTone 
clocks oblige; a switch automatically 
silences them from midnight to 6:30 
am. Also they keep mum on the 
quarter hours. 

Prime feature of the NuTone clock, 
Corbett says, is a 3-in. disc that  re- 
places the intricate brass gears of the 
conventional striking and chiming clock. 
Prices range from $89.50 to $149.50— 
Corbett claims his most expensive 
model is comparable to his competitors’ 
$395 model. He adds: “Functionally, 


mail- . 


PROFESSIONAL musicians, like percus- 
sionist William Traber, test NuTone chimes. 


ours will do what the others do, only 
ours does it better.” 

¢ Getting Ready—Right now, NuTone 
is laying its plans in case of total 
mncbiintlon, ‘he enginecring staff is 
split in two parts, one for civilian prod- 
ucts, the other for prime contracts and 
subcontracts in war production. 

It all seems pretty noisy for President 
Corbett, the fugitive from sound. Born 
52 years ago on Long Island, he studied 
law at New York University. His first 
Manhattan apartment was on the fifth 
floor—too noisy. He tried the 19th floor 
—still too much racket. Then he went 
west to Cincinnati, even bought a farm 
—with the city man’s notion that a 
farm is quiet. 

His office is quiet, though you hear 
a muted NuTone chime now and then. 
And of course, there’s that pleasant 
clanking noise in the company’s till. 


Microfilming Shows 
Big Post-Korea Jump 


The microfilming business is shoot- 
ing up fast, has been ever since mid- 
July. Banks, insurance companies, 
manufacturers, and businesses in gen- 
eral are showing new interest in getting 
their records and engineering drawings 
down on_ easy-to-protect microfilm. 
Start of the shooting in Korea was the 
sign for the rush to begin. 

Burroughs Adding Machine Co., a 
newcomer in the microfilm field, shows 
the most sensational sales gains. In 
July, its microfilm sales jumped 393%. 
Total sales from July 1 to Sept. 30 are 
440% above the previous 90 days. 

Recordak, whose first-half sales had 
been down a bit from the 1949 period, 
reported good gains in July but gave no 
figures. 
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news about processing liquid 


or viscous materials 
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Why you can 


beat your cake 





UCCESS of three-minute cakes 

and biscuits made with Snowdrift 
quick-mix shortening lies in the fact 
that all of the batter can be mixed 
and beaten together in the same bowl. 

Speed is also a vital factor in the 
processing of Snowdrift shortening. 
To obtain a product of improved, 
more uniform texture, fat crystals 
must be separated quickly, while 


VOTATOR HEAT 
TRANSFER 
APPARATUS 


still minute in size, Votator Shorten- 
ing Apparatus is the answer... 
chilling, congealing, and plasticizing 
the hot fat s#x to ten times faster than 
any other known heat transfer 
mechanism! 

Moreover, Votator Shortening 
Apparatus provides for continuous 
operation in a closed system. This 
overcomes the variations inherent in 
batch processing, and safeguards 
product purity. 

The rigid quality control, and 
savings in labor, space, and time 
achieved by the Wesson Oil people 
—makers of Snowdrift—can be yours, 


and have it-— fast 


too, if you process any liquid or 
viscous material involving the trans- 
fer of heat. Why not get in touch 
with Girdler now? 


GET THIS FREE BOOK TODAY! 
This 32-page book 
gives you the 
complete story on 
Votator Process- 
ing Apparatus. 
Describes the 
processing of an 
amazing variety 
of food and indus- 
trial products. Contains 12-page technical 
section with valuable reference data and 
charts. Write for your free copy today. 


VOTATOR DIVISION 


ME GALLE 


LOUISVILLE 1, KENTUCKY 


VOTATOR is « trade merk applying only to products of The Girdler Corporation 








TRANSPORTATION 


CAPT. ROBERT DOLLAR strung his line GEORGE KILLION heads the line—now R. STANLEY DOLLAR, Robert's son, says 
around the world. But his sons lost it. American President Lines—for USMA. APL is still Dollar Line, and still his. 


Question: Who Owns the Dollar Line? 


The elevator in the building at 311 
California St., San Francisco, deposits , 
you ina paneled reception room on the 
10th floor. A turn to the left leads you 
to the executive suite of the American 
President Lines. A turn to the right and 
you wind up in the Robert Dollar Co. 
offices. 

This cozy sharing of the reception 
room is apt to confound a visitor who 
knows about the schism those two doors 
represent. For th. U.S. Maritime Ad- 
ministration, APL’s foster parent, and 
Dollar are locked in a mighty struggle 
that’s approaching its final decisive . 
round. The stake: ownership of the 

amg globe-spanning, $60-million APL. 
ct ae R. Stanley Dollar, Pacific Coast lum- 
ber and shipping tycoon, claims the 
FIRST SHIP to carry the Dollar name and sign was Capt. Dollar’s Newsboy. The early  jine belongs to him. The Maritime 
Dollar ships carried lumber along the Pacific Coast. Administration claims possession on the 
ground that Dollar baled out when the 
going was tough. 
e Surrendered What?—The line, for- 
merly the Dollar Steamship Co., has 
been controlled by the Maritime Ad- 
ministration since 1938. At that time 
Dollar surrendered 92% of the voting 
stock in his nearly bankrupt line to 
satisfy a $74-million debt to the govern- 
ment. 

The crux of the litigation is this: 
When Dollar transferred the stock in 
1938, did he transfer title to the Mari- 

aes me area time Administration? Or was Dollar 

wrtteorsker here i simply depositing collateral to secure 
the debt? The debt itself was paid off 
in 1943. 

The federal trial court in Washington 
ruled against Dollar. The circuit court 
of appeals held that the stock was posted 
only as security. Since the debt has 

PRIDE OF THE FLEET today is APL’s President Cleveland, built by Maritime been satisfied, this court ruled, the 
Commission. It's twin sister to the President Wilson. government must return the stock to 
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WIRED SAFELY... 


and, Comomivally 


ee ae ae MODERN ELECTRUNITE RACEWAYS 


In a major utility...or in your own plant 
and offices. . . the advantages of modern 
ELECTRUNITE rigid steel wiring pro- 
tection are many. 


ELECTRUNITE E. M.T. (Electrical Metallic 
Tubing) is a lightweight threadless electri- 
cal raceway which eliminates.many of the 
costly, time-wasting installation problems 
common with cumbersome heavy conduit. 


And though it is easy to install, take 


Interior of new Contra Costa Steam Plant of Pacific 


Pacific Gas 


and Electric Company, in which more than 250,000 feet 
of modern, low-cost ELECTRUNITE steel raceways 


dahil, 





provide dep wiring p 


out or adapt to modernization plans, 
ELECTRUNITE E.M.T. provides complete 
protection as covered in the National 
Electrical Code. Every length carries the 
Underwriters’ Laboratories inspection label. 


This informative 8-page booklet presents 
the full story of modern ELEC- 
TRUNITE wiring protection. 

Send for your free copy today. 

Ask for booklet SA-50. 


REPUBLIC STEEL CORPORATION 
STEEL AND TUBES DIVISION ©« CLEVELAND 8, OHIO 
Export Department: Chrysler Building, New York 17, New York 
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— From Farm 
Tenant to 
Marketing 
Leader 


From a tenant farmer with a $200 stake, John Turner —Country Gentleman 
subscriber of Broadway, Va. — has prospered until he now raises and 
sells beef cattle, hogs, lambs, chickens and turkeys by the carload. But 
he is proudest of having helped to show other farm people how to get 
extra profits from livestock by modern marketing and selling practices. 





TURNER personifies today’s business- 


man farmer whose better marketing is adding 
In the Shenandoah 


Valley, he is respected as a pioneer in growing, 


so much to farm income. 


conditioning, processing and packaging meats 
for peak market prices. 

Hundreds of farm families in 24 counties 
profit from the Rockingham County meat 
packing and poultry cooperatives which he 
helped organize and serves as a director. The 
Turners themselves are among the heaviest 
suppliers of these plants, which process, pack 
and market over 200,000 pounds of beef and 


pork, and a quarter of a million pounds of 
chicken and turkey each week. 

The Turner family’s own diversified live- 
stock operation requires a substantial over- 
head with an annual feed bill alone of $20,000. 
Good management has brought them a pro- 
portionately high return. Their story, in the 
October issue, makes absorbing reading for all 
the farmers in Country Gentleman’s great 
. 2,300,000 families 
who have learned they can depend on this 


nationwide audience . . 


magazine for useful, inspiring information 
about their business and way of life. 





Here Edwin exhibits the grand champion 
bull and grand champion beef heifer at the 
Rockingham County Farm Show in 1949. 
Mr. Turner is national ident of the 
American Shorthorn Cattle Club and fre- 
Formed judges at shows in the East and 

idwest. 

Vv 





.s 

q On 354 acres, including 
130 rented, the Turners 
usually raise 24,000 chick- 
en broilers per year, 5,000 
turkey broilers, 75 fat 
steers, 100 to 125 Sy 
and from 50 to 175 lambs. 
They also sell nearly 28,000 

for hatching, over 

19,000 day-old turkey 
poults, and produce show 
aaa ecg Short- 
Gecdaging special’ bo 
leveloping special lean- 
type hogs for bacon and 
ams, 








Mrs. Turner “wouldn’t know how to do with- p> 
out” her dishwasher and other modern home 
appliances. Active in the work of 4-H Clubs, 
both boys’ and girls’, she supervises the girls’ 
sewing, and many of her pupils carry off 
prizes in dressmaking at county fairs. 

= 
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&é Untry = Me CAZINE New nationwide survey emong retailers in 


ht | BErre, | 11 different classifications again reveals 
em Fe | n R FARMING that dealers consider Country Gentleman's 
BETTER Livin G cy tg prosperous families their Best 
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HERE I$ 


a paper that works 


WONDERS 


PataparVegetable 

Parchment has 

qualities that are 

" solving many 

=—"_ problems for busi- 

Boil-Proof ness men today. 

Patapar has high wet-strength. 
It is boil-proof. It 
resists grease. It 
is most versatile 
—there are 179 

different types of ; 

Patapar to choose Resists Grease 

from. Each type has special 

. characteristics to 

meet special prob- 

KS) lems. Whether 

s your problem is 


Saves Money nackaging or 
some other job, there’s a good 
chance Patapar 
can solve it— per- 
haps at the same 
time effect a real 
savings for you. Dineuias Meade 


DOES HUNDREDS OF 
JOBS WELL 


Patapar works wonders as a protec- 
tive wrapper for foods like butter, 
bacon, fish, oleomargarine, cheese. 
It is used for ham boiler liners, milk 
and cream can gaskets, artists’ 
sketching pads, auto parts wraps, 
greeting cards and hundreds of 
other jobs. 

Business men: Write on your busi- 
ness letterhead out- 
lining your require- 
ments. Then we can 
recommend the 
type of Patapar 
best suited for your 
purpose. This is a 
good time to plan 
for future packag- 
ing changes. 


Potapar Keymark, 
nationally advertised 
symbol of 
wrapper protection 


20 BE PRR OM 
HI-WET.STRENGTH 
GREASE-RESISTING PARCHMENT 
Paterson Parchment Paper Company 
Bristol, Pennsylvania 
West Coast Plant: 340 Bryant St., San Francisco 7 
Sales Offices: New York, Chicago 
fer V ment since 1885 
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Dollar. Next week in Washington, gov- 
ernment attorneys will file their appeal 
to the Supreme Court—which may or 
may not hear the case. 

© Crusader—At first blush, the struggle 
of Dollar, a single private citizen, against 
the might of the U.S. government takes 
on the aspects of a David-and-Goliath 
contest. Actually the forces are not 
so uneven. 

Beneath the benign, white-thatched 
countenance of 70-year-old R. Stanley 
Dollar—still a wealthy man—is a tough, 
shrewd, determined mind. He has made 
this case a stubborn personal crusade to 
restore to himself and his heirs their 
rightful heritage, to expunge the blot 
on the Dollar name, and to run up the 
famous “$” houseflag on the line’s 
fleet in place of the spread eagle of 
APL. 

In San Francisco, there are two 
schools of thought about the battle. 
One school holds the Dollar family to 
be responsible, far-sighted pionecrs in 
the best American tradition. 
brought prosperity and luster to the 
Pacific Coast, this version runs, and 
were unjustly deprived of their prop- 
erty by a grasping New Deal “abel 
ment. Another school regards them as 
a haughty dynasty of merchant princes 
who brought on the collapse of their 
empire by an overreaching lust for 
power and moncy. Harold Ickes is an 
cloquent exponent of this theory. 

* Both sides agrce that, if Dollar wins, 
he will have engineered a mighty f- 
nancial coup. In effect, he will have 
exchanged the tottering, debt-ridden 
$27-million Line of 1938 for the pros- 
perous, solvent $60-million APL of 
1950—and will have been relieved of his 
$74-million debt to boot. He didn’t 
even have the bother of seeing his com- 
pany out of the red into the black. 
During the last 12 years, the Maritime 
Administration has had stewardship of 
APL. The company operated as a 
private corporation under a_ president 
and directorate appointed by the federal 
agency. 

e Founder—Founder and inaster of: the 
Dollar empire until his death in 1932 
was Captain Robert Dollar. He was a 
tightfisted, stern, and pious Scot who 
seemed to possess most of the sharp 
mercantile traits ascribed to Yankee 
traders of the last century. 

Dollar amassed his initial fortune in 
the forests of Michigan and the Pacific 
Northwest. In 1893 he ventured into 
coastwise shipping as a sideline to trans- 
port his lumber from Pacific Coast 
mills to market. 

But Captain Dollar saw greater things 
beyond the Pacific horizon. He turned 
his ships westward. Outbound they 
carried lumber—his own—and manufac- 
tured goods and oil for the lamps of 
China. They returned with rich car- 
goes of the Far East—silk, tea, hard- 


woods, copra, tin, hemp, and spices. 

Next, he decided to blanket the 
Orient trade routes with “$” ships. 
After World War I, he and his sons 
began sending his fleet around the 
world. The buildup—of passenger, 
cargo, and mail ships—went on through 
the 20's. 
© Reorganization—Up until 1928, the 
Dollar Line was a California corpora- 
tion. In that year, under a stock reor- 
ganization plan, the operating assets 
were transferred to a new corporation, 
Dollar Steamship Lines, Inc., of Dela- 
ware. Around the Delaware corporation 
was organized a constellation of satellite 
companies with interlocking directo- 
rates. 

Under the new setup, the Robert 
Dollar Co. was the parent family cor- 

ration. It operated the steamship 
ine under a management contract. 
Pacific yy, wens a Co, handled steve- 
doring. Olympic Oil Co. fucled the 
ships. Terminal companies were sct 
up in the U.S. and the Orient. All 
operated as individual concerns pro- 
viding services for Dollar ships at go- 
ing rates. 

The Maritime Commission, prede- 
cessor of the present Maritime Admin- 
istration, was blunt in its description 
of Dollar operations of this period. In 
a Blue Book report issued in 1938, the 
commission said: 

“About the time of Captain Robert 
Dollar’s death, a milking system of 
holding companies, investment com- 
panies, and like devices was sct up to 
insulate the personal resources of the 
principal owners from the claims of the 
company and its creditors.” 

In 1931, R. Stanley Dollar, Robert's 
son, then president of the company, 
took another big step. With other 
Pacific Coast interests and the vast 
International Mercantile Marine, he 
bought control of the Transatlantic 
United States Lines. He was its presi- 
dent until he sold his one-third inter- 
est in 1934. 

During the three years, the combine 
owned or controlled 181 ships of 2.5- 
million gross tons. It was the largest 
enterprise of its kind in American mer- 
chant-marine history. 
eHard Times—The steamship line 
prospered in the twenties. But the de- 
‘Sage hit it hard. ‘Though the Dol- 
ars had bought most of their ships 
from the federal government's wartime 
Shipping Board at bargain-bascment 
prices, they were heavily in debt to the 
board, which held first mortgages on all 
the vessels. Net losses of $1-million 
were taken in 1932 and 1933. 

Recounting the company’s activities 
of the early thirties, the Maritime Com- 
mission observed that business condi- 
tions called for the most drastic econo- 
mies. They were not made, it said. 

Officers continued to pay themselves 
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AND HE Plc 
VDICEWRITER TO CET HIM ACTION 


“TI can’t settle for just keeping 
abreast of all my interests—I 
have to keep ahead of ’em. This 
DISC Edison Voicewriter helps 
me do that—by getting me in- 
stant action on everything that 
crosses my desk—or my mind.” 


oh eae 


“I handle a lot of business by 
phone... and whether I’m talk- 
ing to Coney Island or Capri, I 
can count on the Edison Voice- 
writer's telephone recording fea- 
ture to get every detail of the 
conversation—and get it right!” 


“I’m here in the office till all 
hours. So is my Edison Voice- 
writer. My secretary has actually 
started to smile at me mornings, 
now that I’ve stopped routing 
her out of bed nights to play 
midwife to my brain babies.” 


KED THE DISC EDISON 


“I know something about re- 
cording, and none of the other 
dinguses comes anywhere 
near Edison for sharpness and 
clarity. The better the record- 
ing, the better and faster I get 
my work back for my signature!”’ 








For a demonstration without obliga- 
tion, phone “EDIPHONE” in your 
city, or write Thomas A. Edison 
Incorporated, 61 Lakeside Avenue, 
West Orange, N. J. In Canada: 
Thomas A. Edison of Canada, Ltud., 
Toronto 1, Ontario. 


Chas 0 En 


Edison Voicewriter 


another fine product of 


THOMAS A. EDISON, INCORPORATED, West Orange, N. J. 
































tter product... 
better production 





WHEREVER HIGH CARBON WIRE can im- 
prove the quality of a manufactured product, 
Roebling wire can be adopted with complete con- 
fidence in results. Roebling is one of the world’s 
largest producers of quality Oil-Tempered Spring 
Wires and Cold Rolled Spring Steels . . . furnishes 
wire with physical properties and finishes for al- 
most every purpose under the sun. 

But besides bettering your product, Roebling 


round, flat and shaped wires, bring you better pro- ~ 


duction, too. Every inch of these wires is identical 
in gauge, grain and finish. Your machine prepara- 
tion time is lowered; machine stoppages and re- 
jects cut way down . . . Roebling research, special 
techniques and modern, precision equipment as- 
sure wires with definite plus values for every user. 
THAT'S WHY... 


Teky 1 Roebling! 


JOHN A. ROEBLING’S SONS CO., TRENTON 2, NEW JERSEY 
Atlanta, 934 Aven Ave. * Boston, $1 Sleeper St. * Chicago, $525 W. 
R It Read * Cincinnati, $353 Fredonia Ave. * Cleveland, 701 
Gt. Clair Ave., N.E.* Denver, 4801 Jackson St.*H. 5 Navigati 
Blvd. ® Les Angeles, 2168. Alameda St. * New York, 19 Rector St. * Phila- 
delphia, 12 8. Twelfth St. * Portland, 1032 N.W. 14th Ave. * 

Sen Ff 4 1740 Se th St. * Seattle, 900 First Ave. S. 


A CENTURY OF CONFIDENCE 














handsome salaries and commissions. In 
1932, while Dollar Line was losing 
$1-million, the Robert Dollar Co. made 
a a of $60,000 and paid executive 
salaries of $135,000. Pacific Lighterage, 
from 1928 to 1933, showed profits of 
$14-million and paid dividends of 
about $1-million. 

“So long as the volume of trade 
and freight rates kept up to predepres- 
sion levels and so long as the com- 
pany did not have to meet heavy 
amortization and fixed charges,’ the 
Blue Book stated, “these huge with- 
drawals did not have immediate harm- 
ful effects. 

“But with the lower volume of traffic 
and lower freight rates which ensued it 
was almost immediately seen that the 
company, from the point of view of 
working capital, had been seriously 
weakened.” 

e Fight Is On—And so at this time a 
running fight began between the Dol- 
lars and the Shipping Board and its 
successor, the Maritime Commission. 

The last act began in 1937. Dollar 
Line was in desperate condition and 
was stalked by the specter of 77-B re- 
organization. 

R. Stanley Dollar was alone; his 


brothers had both died. His govern- 


mental antagonist was now the chair- 
man of the new Maritime Commission, 
dynamic Joseph P. Kennedy, later 
U.S. ambassador to Great Britain. 

Kennedy and his staff were fired with 
a zeal to clean up the Dollar mess. 
They felt they must force the recalci- 
trant Dollar and his associates to take 
a secondary position in the company 
until it could be shored up. 

Negotiations, proposals, and counter- 

roposals dragged out yo. gs 1937. 
‘he Dollar Line’s earned mail pay was 
suspended, for the most part, and dur- 
ing the last half of 1937 the line had 
to operate without assistance of any 
kind. 

e@ Grounded—New American safety-at- 
sea standards had been adopted, but 
Dollar Line lacked the money to make 
necessary improvements. It had to be- 
gin tying up its ~~ To cap it all, 
the liner President Hoover ran aground 
and was lost off Formosa. 

A temporary subsidy was finally 
granted for the first half of 1938 and a 
partial reorganization carried out with 
commission representatives taking an 
active part in administration. 

But the line’s condition worsened. 

By the summer of 1938, only one of 
its ships, the President Coolidge, could 
obtain clearance to sail. In addition 
to its debt to the government, the line 
owed $2-million to trade creditors, who 
were threatening to attach the ships. 
e Settlement—Dollar was  comered. 
Faced with foreclosure or bankruptcy. 
he signed the agreement of Aug. 15, 
1938. Its principal provisions: 
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For The Fifth Time, * The Norfolk And Western Railway 


Has Won The Harriman Memorial Gold Medal ... The 
Highest Honor In Railroad Safety. 


The Norfolk and Western didn’t “just happen” to 
win this great national honor for making the best safety 
record among the large Class A railroads of the United 
States in 1949. 

This achievement was in the making many years ago 
when the N. & W. began studying safety intensively . . . 
teaching it scientifically . . . “living, sleeping and breath- 
ing” safety so that it could be practiced for the welfare of 
its employees, its passengers, its shippers. 

It is a story of searching ahead for ever-better and safer 
operating methods. It is a story of operating with con- 
stantly improved, safer facilities . . . of willingness 
through the years to spend hundreds of millions of dollars 
for an increasingly efficient, safer railroad plant. 

Ic is a story of dependable, level-headed employees 
who cooperate with each other and with the management 


. . Skilled workers who know that safety is the first law 
of good railroading. 

The Norfolk and Western and the Norfolk and West- 
ern Family are proud of their safety records. But they 
will not rest on their laurels. As long as the N. & W. 
operates, this railroad and its employees will continue to 
“live, sleep and breathe” safety for the welfare of those it 
serves and for themselves. 


During the twelve years, 1938-1949, inclusive, the N. & W. 
carried 32,879,700 passengers a total of 4,597,621, 431 passenger 
miles without a single fataiity to a passenger in a train accident. 
In employee safety, during the same period, the casualty rate was 
4.27 per million man-hours worked, which was 58% below the 
national average. Since 1913, when a planned safety program 
was started, progress in accident prevention on the N. & W. bas 
resulted in saving 1,269 employees’ lives and the prevention 
of 50,743 employee injuries. 


* The N. & W. has been awarded the coveted Harriman Memorial Gold Medal for the outstand- 
ing safety records among Class A railroads for the years 1949, 1947, 1940, 1938 and 1926. 


NWotfolk and Westetu. Ratt 
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(1) Dollar interests surrendered 92% 
of the Class B voting stock to the 
commission. 

(2) Dollar was absolved of personal 
liability for the line’s indebtedness. 

(3) Dollar retained title to the Dol- 
lar Line name and houseflag. 

(4) The Robert Dollar Co. sold its 
shipping assets and transferred its op- 
erating personnel to a new company, 
American President Lines. 

Thus the Dollar family was out of 
the steamship business. However, they 
retained, sad still retain, the majority 
of 32,000 shares of preferred stock, on 
which $5 annual dividends have been 
paid: since 1945. 

In the new setup, only the top 
echelon of Dollar management was. re- 
moved. Otherwise, the organization re- 
mained intact. 

e New Management—The line con- 
tinued to operate ostensibly as any 
other stovinthig line, except that the 
controlling stock certificates rested in 
a Maritime Commission vault in Wash- 
ington. The administration in power, 
however, acquired a choice new political 
plum in the line’s $25,000 presidency. 

Kennedy selected his long-time asso- 

ciate, Joseph R. Sheehan, as the first 
president of the line. Chairmanship of 
the board went to 76-year-old William 
Gibbs McAdoo, who had just been de- 
feated after two terms as a California 
Senator. 
e Picking Up—And APL began to pick 
up. The commission granted a_five- 
year subsidy. An RFC loan of $24-mil- 
lion supplied working capital, and an 
additional $2-million was loaned by the 
commission to bring the flect up to 
standard. 

Scarcely a year had passed when war 
in Europe put a premium on ships. 


The hkne’s financial condition bright- 
ened. Pearl Harbor found APL with 
22 vessels in operation or on the ways. 
All these 22 ships were pressed into 
military service. 

Meanwhile, Sheehan and McAdoo 
died. Dr. Henry F. Grady, former Uni- 
versity of California professor and Un- 
der Secretary of State, was appointed 
president. He picked as his executive 
vice-president a conscientious, capable 
commission attorney, E. Russel] Lutz, 
who served till 1947. 
© Buildup—Wartime operation poured 
money into APL’s coffers, and by 1943 
all its indebtedness was paid off. Just 
how these debts were paid is a ques- 
tion. Dollar says they were paid out of 
sale of assets. APL says 75% of the 
debts were paid from earnings, the re- 
mainder from assets. 

Only three ships were returned when 
the war was over, and a new fleet was 
acquired. 

‘hirteen modern freighters were pur- 

chased from the commission. ‘I'wo 23,- 
000-ton passenger ships, the President 
Cleveland and the President Wilson, 
were built by the commission and 
chartered to the line. In 1945 con- 
tracts were .signed to build three 19- 
000-ton round-the-world vessels. Still 
uncompkted, they were taken over as 
Navy transports last month. 
e Enter Killion—Grady was named am- 
bassador to India in 1947. Appointed 
to succeed him was the treasurer of 
the Democratic Comittee, +46-vear- 
old George Killion. An intense, hard- 
driving man, he had been state director 
of finance in California, an exccutive 
of Safeway Stores, and a close associate 
of Edwin Pauley, multimillionaire Cal- 
ifornia oi] man and New Dealer. 

Anyone who thought Killion would 


Auto Haulaway Tractor Does Double Duty 


under the driver’s cab. Then the trailer 
part, which carries three cars, is coupled on. 
Trailer is a four wheeler, with a rigid dolly 
attachment. 


Even the tractor part of this latest White- 
head & Kales Co. auto haulaway has to 
help carry cars. Two cars are stowed on 
the tractor, with the hood of one jutting 
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Whenever you take a long journey today, you'll 
arrive at destination much sooner than you 
would have a few years ago. The American rail- 
roads, through their overall improvement pro- 
gram, have whittled hours from many schedules 
and even days from transcontinental service. 

The time saved has not come through wide- 
spread increases in top speeds, but rather 
through bettering average speeds. Westinghouse 
HSC electro-pneumatic brake equipment has 
made an important contribution to this accom- 


plishment. Braking impulses are flashed in- 
stantly to every car in the train, permitting 
later application when approaching reduced- 
speed zones, earlier release on leaving them. The 
time saved in each cycle adds up to quicker 
arrival at destination, as well as a smoother, 
more comfortable ride, for you. 

Westinghouse air brake equipment is kept 
continuously abreast of expanding and chang- 
ing railroad needs by a sustained research pro- 
gram, now in its eightieth year. 


Westinghouse Air Brake Co. 


WILMERDIWNG, 


XX 


Every Monday Night 
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How many loaves in a billion bushels 


Every YEAR approximately 1,000,000,000 bushels of wheat flow from America’s 
fields into the nation’s granaries. Much ot this vast sea of wheat ends up in 
bread and other food products if it is protected—especially against the 
ever-present menace of insects. 

The grain and milling industries, long noted for their “good housekeeping’ 
practices, have found in American Cyanamid’s Cyanogas® G-Fumigant a 
uniquely effective material for protecting wheat and other grains. Applied 
automatically to the grain as it Hows into elevators, G-Fumigant releases a 
gas Which permeates the entire grain mass, killing insects in all stages of 
development. Up to 30,000 bushels an hour can thus be fumigated at a cost of 


less than !,¢ per bushel. This, together with customary cleaning, assures 


purer flour. 
By developing better fumigants and fumigating methods for industry and 


agriculture, Cyanamid is helping to advance the quality and quantity of food 


for people throughout the world. 


AMERICAN Cyanamid LOMPANY 


30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 20, N.Y. 


Supplying materials for pest control—one of Cyanamid’s many services. 








collect his $25,000 and keep quiet was 
in for a rude shock. Declanng that 
APL had grown complacent under gov- 
ernment operation, he ruthlessly 
streamlined the organization. 

His cost-cutting program has appar- 

ently been successful. Though APL’s 
revenues in 1949 declined $8-million 
from 1948, the net profit increased 
$1.7-million. 
e Move, Countermove—In 1945, the 
commission advertised to sell APL to 
the Be bidder. Dollar, who had 
been biding his time since 1943, 
stepped forward. He obtained a court 
injunction to stop the sale and filed 
suit against the individual members of 
the commission. The charge: They were 
wrongfully withholding his property. 

The suit was taken to the U.S. Su- 
preme Court before the case could be 
tricd on its merits. The government 
maintained that the suit was against 
the United States, which did not con- 
sent to be sued. The Supreme Court 
upheld Dollar and returned the case to 
district court in Washington for trial. 
e Setback—Judge Matthew F. McGuire 
tuled against Dollar, declaring that the 
commission could and did take abso- 
lute title to the voting stock. He ob- 
served: 

“The plaintiffs (Dollar) were caught 
between Scylla and Charybdis. On the 
one side was disaster complete and ir- 
retrievable, which meant undoubtedly 
not only the end of Dollar of Delaware 
but in all probability, if not the end 
then certainly damage of an irreparable 
character to Dollar of California (the 
holding company) and its affiliates, and 
to the financial stability of the personal 
plaintiffs. 

“On the other there was still hope of 
saving something. They decided to 
jettison what they could, to save them- 
selves and Dollar of California and its 
associated enterprises.” 

e Victory—On appeal, the circuit court 
ruled: 

e The language of the 1938 con- 
tract did not clearly specify an abso- 
lute transfer of title. The law of equity 
and circumstances of the transaction 
assume, therefore, that the stock was 
pledged only as collateral. 

e The transfer was made to the 
commission, not to the United States, 
and the stock certificates were not 
placed in any recognized government 
repository. 

e While the commission had the 
power to take property as collateral, it 
was not empowered to take title to 
property owned outright by the United 
States. 

Jubilant Dollar declared, “Our pray- 
ers have been answered.” 

Maritime Administration attorneys 
started preparing the appeal which 
is due to go before the Supreme Court 
next week. 
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automatic 


currency 


counter... 


Warcs is all anyone needs to know about the 


new PB Tickometer ... but omits some detail! ... 
such as: handles from 500 to 1,000 bills or coupons a 
minute!... counts five times faster than any manual 
method! ... optionally imprints dates or code data at 
the same time... automatically feeds and stacks!... 
records both full and partial runs! Already used by 
hundreds of banks, stores, industries and utilities 

».. where rapid, accurate counts are necessary... the 
Tickometer can save time and trouble anywhere 


cash, coupons or paper forms are counted !... 


For an illustrated free booklet on the PB 


Tickometer, send the coupon below. ..Today! 


= Pitney-Bowes 


TICKOMETER 








Pitnery-Bowes, Inc., 
1453 Pacific St., Stamford, Conn. 


Please send illustrated Tickometer booklet to: 


Name__— 


Firm 








Address 











WHAT DO ALL 
THESE PRODUCTS 
HAVE IN COMMON? 


You need not add manpower, build- 
ings and expensive equipment to fa- 
cilitate production of your product. 
Investigate Geuder, Paeschke & Frey 
Co. complete engineering, designing, 
fabricating and finishing service in 
sheet steel and aluminum. Any part, 
or all, of this overall service is avail- 
able to you. 

If you have just an idea, our engi- 
neering staff will help develop it to a 
perfected product, arrange to build 
any part or the complete product... 
or work with you to improve your 
present product. 


Ovr experienced manpewer & vas? pre- 
duction facilities ere yours te command: 


DESIGNING ¢ ENGIMEERING © TIDN 

DRAWING © FORMING ¢ STA 

GALVANIZING © SPRAY 

WELDING © VITREOUS ENAME 
LEAD COATING 


Facilities include 
complete machine 
shop and tool and 
die department. 

Write for your copy 
of eur booklet... 
SCIENCE AND SKILL 
IN SHEET METALS. 


For consultation, write or wire 


ba GEUDER, PAESCHKE & FREY CO. 





MEDICINE 


A LONG EXTENSION ARM transfers iso- 
topes from shipping container to lead 
bricks in the basement of the hospital. 


LEAD-LINED BOXES, with photographic 
plates on the outside to check possible 
radiation leakage, carry radioisotopes. 


I 


REMOTE CONTROL is the rule in mixing the medical solutions of radioisotopes. All 
work is done in a fume cupboard by extension arms. Leaded glass protects the technician. 


Britain Uses the Atom for Peace 


In the midst of the furore over the 
H-bomb, the peacetime uses of atomic 
energy have almost dropped out of 
sight. Yet development is going on 
quietly both here and abroad, particu- 
larly in the medical uses of radioactive 
isotopes of common clements. 
@Cancer Treatment—Britain’s atomic 
research station at Harwell has separate 
atomic piles built especially to produce 
these radioisotopes. And the Royal Can- 
cer Hospital has used them quite suc- 
cessfully to combat cancerous growths. 
Radioisotopes are unstable forms of 
common clements or compounds; they 
have been made unstable in an atomic 
INSIDE THE FUME CUPBOARD, iso- pile by bombardment with neutrons. 
tope crystals are measured into a beaker. As they retum to their stable form 
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When you skipper a fishing boat, you ask a lot of your 

engine. You want it fast for maneuvering... slow and 

steady for trawling. You want it packed with power for 

heavy hauls — yet small and light to make room for them. 

That's why fishermen have taken to a new friend with 

an old name, a new diesel that wears the familiar =a It 
gives them al] the Added Values they seek: Flexibility. Power. 
Compactness. Light weight. 

Even trouble is short-lived here. Complete cylinder liner assem- 
blies can be replaced asaunit. A big feature in any diesel service 
— stationary, mobile, or marine — and only P&H has it! 

Mark these words... only... P&H. For only P&H has the Added 
Values, among them the quality and service that have marked 
every P&H product since 1884. 


QUALITY 


FOUNDED IN 1884 


SERVICE 


—\ 


ee 
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ELECTRIC HOISTS EXCAVATORS WELDING EQUIPMENT 


TRUCK CRANES 


SOIL STABILIZERS 


OVERHEAD CRANES 








@ Forms feed themselves—typist only types. 
@ No realigning, no fussing with carbons. 
@ Sets linked in packs of 500 or more. 

@ Consecutive numbering assures control, 


the CNAME? of E-Z-Out sets 


@ Form units detach into E-Z-Out sets. 

@ Carbons are in place for later entries if needed. 

@ One quick motion separates carbons and forms. 

@ Copies for all—color-controlled. 

@ All styles, standardized and custom. 
Low in Cost! You can now buy Multi-Linkt con- 
tinuous forms for only pennies more than you 
pay for unit sets. Call your Uarco Representative 

r a free demonstration—send coupon for free 

samples. 





UARCO Incorporated 
141 West Jackson Boulevard 


i \ Chicago 4, Illinois 
F 4 Please send me samples of Multi-Linkt business forms, 


Business Forms 


R 
Factories: River, Connecticut; 
Cc suicnae, fiepis Cleveland, Ohio: 
Oakla California. Sales Representa- 
tives in all princ a cities. 
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AT HOSPITAL, a patient is treated for 
bladder tumor with radioisotope solution. 


they throw off subatomic particles, just 
as radium does. Because of this prop- 
erty they can be used against cancer 
just as radium and X-rays can. But 
they're cheaper than radium and can 
be applied clinically in many ways. 

To treat thyroid cancer, for instance, 
the Royal Hospital injects a solution 
containing . radio-iodine of predeter- 
mined potency directly into the blood- 
stream. Because of the thyroid’s af- 
finity for iodine, all the isotope gravi- 
tates there, where it can act on the 
malignant tissue. 

e Internal and Extemal-Still another 
method of internal treatment is to in- 


CONTAMINATION CHECK: Once a 
week the hospital lab is thoroughly tested 
to be sure that none of the furniture or ap- 
paratus has been “poisoned” by radiation. 
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AFTER TREATMENT for thyroid tumor, 
patient’s neck is checked for radioactivity. 


ject radio-gold, not in solution but in 
colloidal suspension, in the region of 
the cancer. Sens gold forms such a 
coarse suspension as a colloid, it doesn’t 
diffuse in the bloodstream, but remains 
at the point of injection—from which 
it can be withdrawn by bloodletting. if 
necessary. 

There is also the external method, so 
called because the isotope is applied to 
the body, not injected into it. In 
bladder treatment, for instance, an iso- 
tope solution passes through tubes into 
a rubber bag inside the bladder; the 
bag is withdrawn when the prescribed 
dose of radiation has been delivered. 


A LEAD-LINED WELL, way out in the 
country, is used to dispose of radioactive 
waste, such as the blotting paper that’s used 
to protect lab tables from spillage. 
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NEW, LARGER, SODIUM-COOLED 
EXHAUST VALVES WITH POSITIVE 
ROTARY ACTION prevent accumula- 
tion of carbon, and resultant power 
loss and damage to valve lips, seats, 


CHROMIUM-PLATED TOP PISTON RING 

located at maximum distance below 

top of piston, makes for high oil 

economy, and long life for cylinder 
bores and rings. 


GENUINE CONTINENTAL PARTS 
AND FACTORY-AUTHORIZED 
SERVICE FROM COAST TO COAST 





PRODUCT OF 
ENGINEERING KNOW-HOW 
THAT DATES FROM 1902 


t's Number One choice for those long, tough 
hauvls—a capital transportation engine — 
this 1950 Red Seal T-6427. Latest in a long 
line bearing the seme designation, it em- 
bodies features “engineeringly” balanced 
to achieve the performance characteristics 
required of modern transportation. More 
power, to maintain higher road speeds and 
minimize shifting on grades. Higher com- 
pression, for maximum power from modern 
fuels. Flexibility, for maneuvering in traffic. 
Smoother running, for economy, driver 
comfort, and longer engine life. For “tops” 
in ALL the factors that combine to cut ton- 
mile costs, it will pay you to investigate 
this latest, greatest "T"’, product of engi- 
neering know-how thet dates from 1902. 
Write for bulletins and free information. 


" 


PATENTED INDIVIDUAL PORTING - This exclusive 

system, developed by Continental engineers, assures 

uniform distribution of fuel mixture to all cylinders, 

eliminates “loading,” greatly improves thermo! effi- 

ciency, and mokes directional inflvences of carburet- 
or and air cleaner much less critical. 


[ontinental Motors [orporation 
MUSKEGON MICHIGAN 














As revolutionary 
new fastening device 


BECAUSE ROLLPINS ARE: 


e « » CHEAPER TO INSTALL 


- « « LIGHTER IN WEIGHT 
e « - VIBRATION-PROOF 


/ e « - RE-USEABLE 
é Rollpins are a new-type, pressed-fit fastener. Chamfered ends 
permit fast, easy insertion of Rollpins with the use of 
either hand tools or automatic jig assemblies. Compressed 


as they are driven into place, Rollpins exert constant pressure 
against the hole walls—stay permanently in place until 
deliberately removed with a drift or pin punch. 


e Reduced wear on parts assembled. 


e Minimum shear strength exceeding cold rolled 
pins of equal diameters... and an overall reduction 
in weight of assembled unit. 

e Lowered production costs through elimination of 
reaming and peening operations ... because Rollpins 
are self-locking within the tolerance spread of 


SIMPLIFIED VIBRATION-PROOF ASSEMBLIES - 


AND THE INGENIOUS SLOTTED CYLINDRICAL DESIGN ASSURES .. . 


standard production drilled holes. 


Rollpins are made from either Carbon Steel or 
Stainless Steel (also from Beryllium Copper on 
special order)... and are readily available from 
stock in sizes (diameters) from 5/64 to 1/2 inch and 
in standard lengths. For full information and test 
samples, fill in and mail the coupon at right today. 


REDUCED WEIGHT 








1, Easy to drive in pre-drilled hole. 
2. Compresses as driven. 

3. Locks permanently in place. 

4, Easy to deliberately remove. 


&, ELASTIC STOP NUT CORPORATION 


_ Elastic Step Nut Corporation of Ameri 
2330 Vauxhall Read, Union, N. J. 


Please send me full data on your new Rollpin, together with test 


FOR COMPLETE DATA ON ROLLPINS 
..- AND ROLLPIN TEST SAMPLES 


Wel his coypon NOW L 


REUSEABILITY - LOWERED COST 


OF AMERICA 


q 














samples for hole size Pin length 
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A manufacturer of electrical 
equipment standardizes on 
MOSINEE — “more than 
paper’ — because of its uni- 
formity. This enables him to 
obtain exactness of his fin- 
ished product without having 
* to adjust his processing to 
paper variations. 

This manufacturer knows he 
can rely on the dependable uni- 
formity of MOSINEE. Such 
dependability may help you 
solve your problem. Write 
Dept. BW and MOSINEE 
“paperologists’’ will be glad 
to confer with you without 
obligation. 


MOSINEE PAPER MILLS CO. 


Mosinee, Wisconsin 


Essential Paper Manufacturers 





DEFENSE BUSINESS 





Contracts Shift With Costs 


Armed services procurement agencies all have own ideas 
on price redetermination and escalator clauses in defense contracts. 
Standardized procedure due by March. 


Munitions contracts are hard ones to 
set a price on. You are likely to be mak- 
ing something outside your regular line 
of business—very likely something no- 
body has ever made before. And de- 
livery dates are likely to run well into 
the future. That’s the toughest part, 
in a period of rising prices and wages. 

The big dispute today between gov- 
emment procurement officers and po- 
tential contractors is this: How much 
price flexibility can be written into the 
contract to protect the munitions maker 
against these uncertaintics. ‘The answer 
is likely to depend on who is buying— 
the Army, the Navy, or the Air pail 

One service may permit price re- 
determination on negotiated contracts 
both up and down, and another may 
allow it only down; one procurement 
office may include an unlimited escala- 
tor clause in its contracts, and another 
may slap a 10% ceiling on escalation. 
@ Uniform Policy—But Defense Dept. 
is drafting uniform policy now. The 
language will be in Armed Services Pro- 
curement Regulation 16. A_ proposed 
Regulation 16 is now circulating for 
criticism through Army, Navy, and Air 
Force procurement channels. Before 
the final draft goes into effect—some- 
time next February or March—indus- 
try representatives will get a crack at 
it, too. 

Defense Dept. procurement officials 
will, make a strong stand for limiting 
price redetermination to cuts only. 
They think that if you allow redeter- 
mination on price increases, too, it 
eliminates industry’s incentives to buy 
close on materials and components. 

But chances are the regulation will 
end up allowing price redetermination 
in both directions—with special instruc- 
tions to armed service contracting of- 
ficers to permit price redetermination 
favorable to industry only in special 
cases. 

e Escalator Clauses—The policy on es- 
calator clauses will probably closcly 
resemble that now followed by the 
Navy. Navy contracts put a 10% 
limit on cost increases. ‘There’s no limit 


on the amount by which the contract, 


price may be cut due to reductions in 
labor and material charges. 

e Status Quo—Meanwhile, until some- 
time next winter, vou’ll have to live 


with contracting policies as they are 
now. Price redetermination may be 
only down, or both up and down, de- 
pending on which service you're deal- 
ing with. It’s only used at all in con- 
tracts where a company is producing 
something new and has no good way 
of estimating costs closely. The $45- 
million contract that Cadillac has for 
the production of the new T-41 tank 
is an example of this. 

Most escalator clauses have a 10% 
limit on future cost increases, no limits 
on future cost cuts. With rare exception, 
they apply only to negotiated contracts. 
Exceptions are in bid contracts with 
steel, coal, and petroleum industries. 
In any case, you have to have a good 
argument to talk armed services into 
agreeing to them. 

No armed service procurement office 
issues ‘‘price in effect at time of de- 
livery’ contracts. Even the steel indus- 
try, which traditionally deals this way, 


had to agree to escalator clauses as a 
substitute. 

e Burden of Proof—If the contingency 
figure in your cost er allows too 


much--10% to 15% of the item—for 
future wage and material cost hikes— 
government contract negotiators will 
insist that you substitute an escalator 
clause. That way, budget-minded pro- 
curement officers figure they stand a 
chance of saving some money and are 
still sure of the outside cost limit to the 
contract. Also escalator clauses shift the 
burden of proof of cost increases to the 
contractor. 

Neither escalators nor price redeter- 
mination clauses have any effect on re- 
negotiation—government’s post-contract 
method of recapturing profits. Renego- 
tiation will go on just the same as it has 
until Congress changes the law some- 
time next year. 

A recent Munitions Board order tells 
military contract negotiators not to rely 
on renegotiation to protect the govern- 
ment’s interest; it tells them to toe the 
line on prices of things they buy, to 
drive a hard bargain. There are several 
reasons. First of all, any money that is 
recaptured through renegotiation reverts 
automatically to the Treasury. A low 
price in the first place means that the 
money will be spent for hard goods the 
military needs. 
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Plan 
TS to 


@® The is Purposely flexible to 
Ploye obtain the types 
require to exactly fit their needs, 
able, in Whole, or in Part, ¢ 
small business and industry, 


nnecticut Genera] Suggests t 
Plan to fit your particular req 














BRIDGE LIFT SHORTCUTS 
DOCK-TO-DOCK TRAFFIC 


50% TIME SAVINGS 


Move goods right 
across from dock to 
dock, without haul- 
ing clear to end of 
one dock and back 
up the other. This 
Globe Bridge Lift 
raises to dock level 
for plant haulage— 
or lowers flush with 
track level for 
freight car move- 
ment. Push button 
control, Supports 
loads up to 20,000 
lbs. in raised posi- 
tion. 2-way traffic 


2. Lift up: trucks 
take rt if desired. 





NEW, EASY 
WAY TO 
ADDRESS 


1. Type mailing list addresses ONLY 
ONCE on an A. B, Dick mimeograph 
Addressing Stencil Sheet. 

2. Mimeograph as many sets of ad- 
dresses as desired on sheets of gummed, 
perforated labels. 

3. Attach labels to envelopes and com- 
plete mailings in record time at record 
low cost—as often as you wish! 

A. B. Dick mimeograph products are for 
use with all makes of suitable stencil dupli- 
cating products. 








SEND FOR FREE WEFORMATION TODAY! 
ee ee 
A. 8. DICK COMPANY, Dept. BW-1050 

5700 Tewhy Ave., Chicege 31, lil. 

Without obligation, send me full informa- 
tion about addressing with a mimeograph. 
Name. cabal 
Organization i icaancnaiianiais 
Address : napeiedcienioeas 
City | ee 
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Where's Warehouse Steel? 


Industrial-steel warehouses didn’t get the allocations they 
had hoped for. So they foresee hungry customers, low stocks. In- 
ventories are already 40% less than a year ago. 


Steel warehouses took no comfort 
from National Production Authority’s 
allocation order this week. Industrial- 
steel warehouses had hoped against 
hope that some steel might be allocated 
specifically to them. It wasn’t. 

The NPA order puts priorities on 
steel, copper, even items that aren’t in 
short supply, for defense, arms aid, 
atomic energy orders. This will mean 
a squeeze on everyone—including ware- 
housemen—who will have to scramble 
for the rest. What they get will de- 
pend on their buying connections and 
on voluntary allocations of the mills. 

@ Squeeze—The 750-odd warehouses 
that handle industrial steel (structural 
shapes, plates, bars, sheet, alloys, and 


the like) have a primary concern in all 
this. They are the biggest single factor 
in the warehouse business—60%. (The 
test of the steel warehousing is in fin- 
ished products—rails, pipe, fence, and 
the like.) And while their customers 
are clamoring for more and more steel, 
the mills are sending them less and less. 

The big business of the industrial- 
steel warehouses comes from some 500,- 
000 small users of steel, who order too 
little to go direct to the mills for it. 
Industrial-steel warehousers are also 
large suppliers for military repairs and 
experimental projects. They’re the ones 
who often are called on for steel in an 
emergency. 

And they already have an emergency 


Rubber Monster Keeps Radar Men Cozy 


This new piece of military equipment is 
not a flying saucer—it’s a radome. Firestone 
Tire & Rubber Co. designed it to protect 
radar installations from snow, sleet, and 
ice. It’s made of rubberized fabric—cither 
nylon, rayon, or Fiberglas—and measures 
167 ft. around and 36 ft. high. Placed over 
a radar installation and inflated at 4 Ib. per 


sq. in. above atmospheric pressure, it’s 
supposed to withstand winds up to 125 
mph. If ice and snow pile up on the 
outside, you just have to jiggle it a little to 
clean it off. But if you want to get inside 
when it is inflated, you have to go through 
an air-lock chamber. Deflated, it will fit 
into a canvas bag like the one on the truck. 
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44,..ONE TO GROW ON!” 


Growinc UP” is faster and easier for 
factories in the South. And here’s why... 


When Nature fashioned the Southland, 
she distributed her bounties with a lavish 
hand. All along the Southern Railway System, 
industries find abundant natural resources 
...amild and friendly climate. They find, 
too, skilled and willing workers...great and 
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growing markets...a progressive, forward- 
looking land. 

Everywhere you look, you'll see oppor- 
tunities and advantages for steady — even 
spectacular—industrial growth ...when you 
“Look Ahead — Look South!” 


SOUTHERN RAILWAY SYSTEM 


Ted hs The Southern Serves the South 
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of their own. They don’t have the 
industrial steel to spare. 
eShipments Down—During the first 
half of this year, warehouses got 2.9- 
million tons of industrial steel from the 
mills. But during the third and fourth 
ree the mills have been cutting 
their shipments way down. So far, it 
looks as though they'll ship less than 
half the 2.0-million tons to the ware- 
houses during the second half. 
e Inventories, Too—Naturally, ware- 
house inventory has been declining 
steadily. It was 40% less this Sep- 
tember than it was a year earlier. (Ware- 
house owners started this year with an 
inventory that was below normal—and 
they have never been able to catch up.) 
The industrial-stcel warehouse indus- 
try says it needs 1.5-million tons as 
a minimum for normal inventory. It’s 
down now to less than 1-million. And 
some of the stock on hand is cither in 
slow-moving items or completely un- 
salable. 


Reclaim Rubber Heads 
For 300,000-Ton Peak 


Production of reclaim rubber—a 
grubby, unsung hero of World War H— 
is headed for an all-time peak of 300,000 
tons this year. That would top 1943’s 
figure of 291,082. when 36% of all 
rubber used in the U.S. was reclaim. 

Reclaim is not a substitute for new 
rubber, but ever-increasing amounts of 
it can be used in -passenger tires and 
other products. In World War II, re- 
claim played a huge part after our sup- 
plies of live rubber had been cut off 
and before synthetic plants had come 
into real production. 

There’s no such emergency now. But 
passenger tires are being produced at 
the highest rate in history. Prices of 
natural rubber are soaring, and manu- 
facturers are not getting as much nat- 
ural or synthetic as they want. 

Most usable reclaim comes from old 
tires, with a smaller amount from 
inner tubes. In the current boom, the 
price of scrap rubber has jumped from 
$13.50 a ton to $25. But the price of 
reclaim has held fairly steady. In the 
spring, it cost around 74¢ a lb.; today 
first-grade tire reclaim costs 10¢ a 
sugse Yet ones natural rubber 

as jumped from 16¢ a Ib. to 54¢. 

Tire manufacturers are the biggest 
users of reclaim rubber, The Big 
Seven of reclaim production—they ac- 
count for over 80% of all reclaim—are 
largely offshoots of tire makers. ‘These 
firms are: Midwest Rubber Claiming 
Co., Xylos Rubber Co. (Firestone), B. 
KF’. Goodrich Co., Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber Co., U.S. Rubber Co., U.S. 
Rubber Reclaiming Co., and Pequanoc 
Rubber Co. 
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Latex Controls 


Importers must turn over 


@ 
=~in the center of rapidly expanding markers 


10% of their shipments to gov- and increased industrial activity, GRDA offers 
ernment’s natural-rubber stock- | ea rep disd animes eee ee 


pile. Industry expects more curbs. = een ae 
ne 5 5 « f — Hydro Electric Power firmed 


Importers of latex last week felt the . 7 | up by Steam—Plenty of both Raw 
restraining hand of a _ government ® 4 aud Treated Weter-~Process Steans 
anxious to stockpile natural rubber. 2 3 

Importers were ordered to tum over : ere Sree 
10% of their monthly latex shipments 
to the national stockpile. At the same F 
time, industry-wide consumption was g Pah UC“ co Plant location experts have de- 
limited to 90% of monthly imports. M : re : ee 
eFoam Rubber—Latex is the milky- A GAL 27 RE SEY ee a oem 
white liquid from which foam-rubber 
mattresscs, pillows, and similar products - , 3 omplete “package” and an exe 

. are made. It is the original form of aoe ps . 
natural rubber as it flows from the ) sia sda 
trees. Most natural-rubber imports are ee 
in the dried form. 1 GRDA is prepared to make its facilities available to industry @y 

Behind the restriction order on latex at extremely low rates. No profit is sought other than thet 
lies the desire of the Munitions Board which will accrue indirectly to Oklahoma. 


to have at least 10,000 ome of latex - Write for this new book. It gives im considerable detail the 
hand in the event of a major war. many snannal advectages offered iadustey 9 she GRDA 
© Year's ep present consump- . ie , 


tion rates, that wouldn’t be more than 
GRAND RIVER DAM AUTHORITY 


two months’ supply. However, in the 
last year of World War II, consump- pm “ 

tion was cut to 4,600 tons. And a mo mt state OF OxLanowa VINITA, OKLAHOMA 
committee of the Munitions Board’s 
Industry Advisory Committee has de- 
cided that 5,000 tons would be a rea- 
sonable year’s supply under wartime 
conditions. 

Users of latex were not much affected 
by thé original rubber restrictions which 
went into effect on Sept. 1. These rules 
limited over-all rubber consumption, 
made no distinction between natural 
and synthetic rubber. 

e Slight Effect—Even now, manufac- 
turers of foam rubber do not expect to 
be much bothered by the latex restric- 
tions. That’s because latex imports are 
increasing. Manufacturers think the in- 
crease will be enough to take care of 
most of the 10% set aside for the gov- 
ernment and leave them with pretty 
much the amount they are using now. ae F 
fourth-quarter latex imports will prob- — oN 

ably reach 16,500 tons, of which 14,350 , 

tons can be used for production. BLP. dia ee yet proven 
e More Coming—Further restrictions 1 

on rubber are in the cards. An order COHRLASTIC Silicone Rubber Fabrics have proven their 
establishing specifications for the mix merit in thousands of industrial applications requiring 
of natural and synthetic is expected Gaskets special characteristics: 

sr in ges par the _ the rai Diaphragms Temperature resistance (Range —100°F to +500°F) 
of natural. This wou similar to the Resili F 

couteak: ual ia Wake Waa 11. Ducting esilience over the entire temperature range 

The National Production Authority 
has alrcady announced a forthcoming 
allocation order on the use of syn- 
thetics. It will cover use of GR-S, GR-S 
latex, and butyl (GR-I). Yardstick for 
the new allocation will be the amount of end use. 
rubber consumed by each manufacturer 

: ; ’ @ Low Tempera THE CONNECTICUT HARD RUBBER . 
between July, 1949, and June 30, 1950. decekec ace 40S CAST STREET, MEW MAVEN, eat " 


sirable Plant Locations. 





sibly unique in the nation, as 2 











Conveyor Belts Resistance to oils and many chemicals 

Heat Sealing Jaws ; High dielectric strength 

Boiler Sealing COHRLASTIC is available in 36” rolls of various thick- 
Expansion Joints nesses, and different constructions. Write for technical 
ees Gérdinae data sheets and specific information regarding your 
Electric Insulation 
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M-24 HEAVYWEIGHT TANK of World War II wasn’t an easy manufacturing problem for Cadillac, but Ordnance’s newest hush- 
hush light tank is proving even tougher to get into quantity production. 


| Tanks Roll Slowly, Cadillac Finds 


Production experience of World War Il canceled out by 
new complexity of design. But red tape has been slashed. 


Getting into armament production— 
even if you have had previous experi- 
ence—will probably be tougher than 
you think. Superficially, armament may 
seem the same as in World War II; but 
precision warfare has — in new 
concepts of design, materials, controls, 
manufacturing techniques. Even a rela- 
tively simple—as armament goes—prod- 
uct like a tank could foul up prepro- 
duction planning 

That’s what Cadillac Motor Car 
Division of General Motors Corp. is 
finding out. In getting ready to make 
the Army's new lightweight tank at 
Cleveland, Cadillac brass has discov- 
ered: (1) It will probably take as long to 
tool up for the tank as it did last time 
(even though Cadillac has a wealth of 
experience in tank making); (2) to- 
day’s tank is a highly complicated arti- 
cle; and (3) costs are going to be quite 
a lot higher because of that increased 
complexity 
e Product Concept—There are reasons, 
of course, for the slow start. No mat 
ter what you plan to make, whether it 
is a consumer product or ordnance, top 
brass must have a complete product 
concept: the job the product is ex- 
pected to do; the materials of which it 
is to be made; the approximate service 
life expected of it; the possibility of 
“engineering changes’ (a production 
man’s bugaboo). ‘Tanks today are no 
longer just gun carriers; they are a 
whole family of weapons carriers, pert- 
sonnel carriers, tank destroyers, and 
other types of armored vehicles. With 
a “family design” concept, lots of parts 


66 


must be interchangeable. That in turn 
complicates the tooling. 

e Trial and Error—The vastly different 
approach to military pr wee between 
1940 and today is well shown by Cadil- 
lac’s experience. In the early 40's 
Cadillac went to work building light 
tanks, in effect, on little more than a 
minute’s notice. The Army had no 
fixed concept of what it wanted beyond 
the idea of a moving gun carriage with 
protection for its crew—something that 
could run fast into enemy-held terri- 
tory and disrupt the rear. 

Cadillac started pretty much from 
scratch. A design evolved as it went 
along, both before and after production 
began. Obvious faults were corrected 
first—gaining room inside, arranging for 
mechanical movement of guns rather 
than manual handling, installation of 
radio so a team of tanks could work 
together. 

Face-hardened armor was found in- 

sufficient and was replaced gradually by 
homogeneous metal—which brought 
with it an immense complication of 
manufacturing. Welding moved in as 
a comparatively new art on such metals, 
compelling redesign of sections previ- 
ously considered fairly casy to aaa. 
e Why So Long?—With those lessons 
of World War IT learned the hard way, 
why should it take nearly as long this 
time to tool up and get into produc- 
tion? 

There is much more going into to- 
day’s tank than went into the same 
weight tanks of six and cight years ago. 
As a result, the tooling job is larger, 


the manufacturing make-ready job more 
involved, the actual production cycle 
longer in every respect, the manpower 
need greater. 

e Experience—The experience of World 
War II does come in handy. Had it 
not been for that experience, the pre- 
production job on today’s tanks would 
probably have taken far longer than 
that same project required in the early 
1940's. 

Cadillac’s present light-tank program 
goes back approximately two years, 
when the Ordnance department started 
a “Phase One” program on the light- 
tank job—a survey of production re- 
sources for it. 

This consisted of surveys throughout 
the country to see what plants and 
companies were equipped from stand- 
points of manufacturing facilities, tool- 
ing availability, management skills, pur- 
chasing experience, location, and other 
qualifications to make them good candi- 
dates for future assignments. 

Subsequently, the outlines of the en- 
tire task were blocked out—the amount 
of manufacturing space required and 
the characteristics of it; the number of 
tools which would be needed in various 
classifications; the number of admin- 
istrative, technical, and production men 
needed; and so forth. 

Cadillac was told to engineer a family 
of vehicles akin to the tank, not just 
the tank itself. 

Consequently, as engineering detail- 
ing went on in both Ordnance and 
Cadillac, the interchangeability factor 
had to be kept closely in mind. 

e Years of Thought—The job specified 
by Ordnance was a little harder in other 
respects, too. Arny designs, naturally 
cnough, reflected all the thinking which 
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Royal - the easiest-writing 
office typewriter ever built... 


now 
electrified ! 


dhe amazing new Royal Hectne ! 


Unbelievable as it sounds, Royal again “betters the 
best”! 

You know what excellent letters and other work the 
Gray Magic Royal turns out for you. ... 

You know how speedy your secretaries and typists find 
this No. 1 typewriter. . ; 

But wait—just wait—until you see the work the new 
Royal Electric turns out! Just wait until you hear the 
comments of the people who use this machine! 

Operators get greater typing ease, power, and speed. 
You get crisper originals; clearer, sharper carbons. 

Gray Magic Royal, preferred better than 2% to 1 over 
any other make, is now electrified. The Royal Electric is 
the perfect answer to a multitude of typing problems. 


c SMES Sat 2 Geeh ae 

No typing habits to change! No “Change-over” 

“Magic” Margin, tabulator key, The operator can adjust the touch 
shift keys, and other famous to correspond to that of a man- 
Royal features are identical in ually operated machine. Thanks 
shape and position with Gray to “Touch Control” — another 
Magic Royal. A Royal exclusive! Royal exclusive! 


3 


OYA 


STANDARD and ELECTRIC 


Made by the World’s Largest Manufacturer of Typewriters 
“Magic” and “Touch Control” are registered trade-marks of Royal Typewriter Company, Inc. 











* Specially designed portable 
sectional racks for storing steel 
bar and rod stock plus the use 
of a BAKER Crane Truck have 
cut handling costs by one-half 
at the Jones & Laughlin Steel 
Corporation’s Detroit Ware- 
house. This stock was formerly 
stored by hand in upright posi- 
tion, requiring laborious man- 
ual handling. Even with over- 
head cranes, considerable hand 
labor was necessary. Previous 
to the purchase of the truck and 
the installation of the portable 


racks, Jones & Laughlin used 6, 
8, or more men to pile steel and 
fill orders. The entire operation 
is now handled by three men. 


With the BAKER Crane Truck 
and sectional storage racks, 
costs have been halved—and 
the crane truck still has time 
to handle steel packs—a further 
saving not anticipated when it 
was purchased. 

Illustration shows the BAKER 
Crane Truck handling steel bars 
stored on sectional racks set at 
45° angles in 15 x 15 foot bays. 


A Baker Material Handling Engineer will be glad to show you 
bow similar savings can be made in your plant or warebouse, 


BAKER INDUSTRIAL TRUCK DIVISION 
of The Baker-Raulang Company 
1204 WEST SOTH STREET e CLEVELAND 2, OHIO 
In Canada: Railway and Power Engineering Corporation, Ltd, 


Baker inpusrriat 
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has been going on for these past years. 
To translate those ideas into detailed 
blueprints and into actual production 
later, Cadillac engineers had to sur- 
mount more problems than they did 
eight years ago. Armored parts being 
cast in the new vehicles, for example, 
are far more complicated than before; 
some brand-new techniques have had 
to be developed. 

More tools have been needed. One 
problem has been that before any new 
tools can be bought the contractor has 
to sweep through all Army reserve 
stocks and see whether some wants can 
be met there. 

Ordnance has decided that tanks are 
to be manufactured in more self-con- 
tained factories than in the past. This 
imposes an added problem on a man- 
agement, which last time was able to 
subcontract far more broadly (and was 
supposed to do so as a matter of policy). 
@ Red Tape Cut—These complications 
have been partly balanced by helping 
Cadillac get decisions much more 
guickly than before. During World 
War II, tank manufacturers and other 
“met of armament were supervised 

y a number of different branches of 
the services. Changes had to be cleared 
through any number of people. Revi- 
sions came along slowly. 

This time the Army has streamlined 
its procedure. The Tank Arsenal at 
Detroit is pretty much in charge of the 
whole program. Cadillac (as a prime 
contractor) has been given complete 
engineering control of what is being 
done. 

Cadillac is drawing on the entire Gen- 

eral Motors Corp. .for manpower re- 
quirements in the administrative and 
technical areas. It has already tagged 
officials from other GM_ divisions, 
transferred them down to Cleveland and 
assigned them to tasks. 
e Personnel—Don E. Ahrens, vice-pres- 
ident of General Motors Corp. and 
general manager of Cadillac, appointed 
Edward N. Cole, one-time chief engi- 
neer at Cadillac and more recently its 
works ee as plant manager of 
the Cle¥@tand tank operation. Ahrens 
has full authority to draw on General 
Motors for any kind of help he wants 
and anybody he wants for the job. 

As soon as the contract with the 
Army was signed, Cole and a nucleus 
staff moved to Cleveland to begin to 
activate the huge plant in their charge. 
Staffing at this level was fairly routine 
—one man in charge of engineering, 
one for production, one for purchasing, 
and so forth. These people began to 
build up their tiers of organization. 
Hiring of production people began. 

The whole job is going forward to- 
day about the same way it would if 
Cadillac decided, for example, that it 
ought to go into the complex business 
of making trucks. 
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The penalty for cutting logs into boards 
is—slabs, edgings and sawdust. It is part 
of the tremendous waste that takes a 
50% bite out of every tree that falls 
to the woodsman’s axe. 

But now through chemical research 
this problem of waste is being solved. 
Panel boards of strength equaling and 
even exceeding top quality lumber are 
being made from wood waste bonded 
under pressure with chemical resins. 
The process uses sawdust, chips, scraps 
and even branches. Lumbermen believe 
that it is the start of a whole new indus- 
try, and will mean the conservation of 
millions of tons of wood waste hitherto 
lost to our economy. 

This new development comes at a 
time when America vitally needs in- 
creasing quantities of building mate- 
rial. It is another step in the conserva- 


ACIDS * ALCOHOLS » 


ALDEHYDES « 





me4ry £ 


OF WOOD WASTE ANY LONGER 


tion of our timberlands, that started 
with the development of plywood and 
the use of lower grades of lumber and 
chemical resins to produce laminated 
boards of superior strength and stabil- 
ity. 

Celanese Corporation of America is 
privileged to play a role in this great 
conservation program—supplying form- 
aldehyde and other organic chemicals 
that go to make up the bonding resins. 

Celanese Corporation of America 

Chemical Division, Dept. 49-J 

180 Madison Avenue, New York 16 
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GLYCOLS * KETONES 


One of the newest of 

Position boards ae trae 

dust and other wood waste is 
known as Plaswood. it is now 
being used for exterior 
sheathing, as an under-lay 
fer composition floor cover. 
ings, roof sheathing, interior 
Partitions and as low cost 
core stock for furniture, 


*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
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The improved fastening methods illustrated on 


these pages are typical Shakeproof solutions to common 
eliivelanlelih okt tsiualelh mt olgel oli Sak Mmmulele Mel -1el-Tale [ol ol (:) 
simplified, and less costly In every case they were developed 
through joint effort by automotive designers and 

production men, and Shakeproof fastening specialists. As 
examples, they serve to.demonstrate the advantages 
achieved by close cooperation between manufacturers and 
Shakeproot engineers. This free fastening service is 


available to all mefhufacturers on request. Write today! 











Sems by Shakeproof. with external-internal 
type lock washers secure the rear deck lid 








Difficult radiator grill assembly is simplified 
with Sems by Shakeproof incorporating mod- 
ifled dome type lock washers. 


WRITE FOR SAMPLES... 





Shakeproof Lock Washers secure the front 
fender reinforcing bracket assembly against 
loosening under road vibration. 











Type 1 Shakeproof hexagon head Thread- 
Cutting Screws eliminate tapping for horn 
relay ottachment. 














General Office 
Motorists Mutual Insurance Company 
Columbus, Obic 


You'll find this new 48-page Mills 
Catalog bound into Sweet's File, 
Architectural, for 1950—or we'll 
be glad to send you an easy-to- 
handle copy for your individual 
use. Just ask for Catalog No. 50. 





ILLS MOVABLE METAL WALLS are distinguished by the 
simple refinement of their architectural design, the permanent 
solidity of their onstruction, the pleasing soft colors of their baked-on 
enamel finishes that keep their fresh new look with no other mainte- 
nance than ordinary washing. 
Insulated and soundproofed, with surfaces specially treated to elimi- 
nate all harsh light reflection, they create beautifully efficient busi- 


ness interiors. 


Yet when progress requires changes in office layout, Mills Walls can 
be moved—quickly, easily, at very low cost—and completely re-used 
to fit any new space arrangement. An entire change can generally 
be accomplished overnight without interruption of business routine. 


= 
THE MILLS COMPANY 


963 WAYSIDE ROAD CLEVELAND 10, OHIO 











New Alloy for TV 


Carnegie-lllinois says its 
latest stainless steel solves diffi- 
culties of manufacturing metal- 
glass rectangular tubes. 


Carmegie-Illinois Steel Corp. boasted 
last ei that its new alloy for TV 
tubes would simplify rectangular pic- 
ture-tube making. 

The steel company was referring to 
a new stainless-steel formulation USS 
17-TV. It costs less than previous al- 
Poys; it will mean lighter weight tubes; 
and it will produce a longer-lived metal- 
glass assembly. Eventually, Carnegie- 
Illinois says, it will help manufacturers 
to produce even bigger rectangular tubes 
—for example, a 325-sq.-in. size. 
¢ Incompatible—Making a_ television 
tube by joining a glass screen to a 
metal envelope has been a trouble spot 
in the production process from the 
beginning. It’s easy in theory. But in 
ges steel and glass aren’t compati- 
le. Glass has a different expansion and 
contraction rate from most metals when 
they are heated or cooled together. 

To Camegie-Illinois this was simply 
a problem in metallurgy. 60 the Big 
Steel subsidiary started looking for a 
stainless steel with a rate of expansion 
and contraction about equivalent to 
glass. The new steel also needed two 
other characteristics: It had to be easy 
to form and yet strong enough to 
withstand the outside pressures caused 
by the vacuum inside the tube. 
e Expensive Chromium—Originally, a 
stainless steel containing 28% chro- 
mium proved to be the only one with 
characteristics that closely coincided 
with glass. But steels with high chro- 
mium content are expensive. 

Carnegie-Illinois made another try 
and came up with an alloy that con- 
tained about 17% chromium. ‘This 
alloy answered most of the cost and 
production problems. But its expansion 
was too great at the high temperatures 
needed to seal the glass to the steel. 
Another adjustment of the basic com- 
position of the steel—which did not 
change the chromium content—over- 
came the expansion at bonding tem- 
peratures. 
e Repeated Tests—During the experi- 
ments, each new alloy had to be shipped 
to TV-tube manufacturers to see if it 
worked out in the actual construction of 
the tube itself. Before the final alloy 
went into commercial production, prod- 
uct engineering on the tube had required 
90 sample heats from 30-Ib. laboratory 
furnaces. Then to adjust laboratory 
sample to practical manufacture, Car- 
negie-Illinois turned out nine additional 
heats of seven tons each. In cach case, 
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One of them Is a trademark. The other is a 
Salesman. Together, they are building a huge 
success story. 

Here is Russ Frantz's Detroit area operation 
progressive sales record percentage-wise— 
figuring 1949 sales as 100%. 


Russ is @ Salesman. He selis a great procuct. 
We need more men like Russ Frantz... Men 
who know business methods, procedures and 
product application...Men who can sell a 
product they believe in. We work on a fran- 
chise basis, and a few exclusive franchises are 
available for distributors and subdistributors. 
We will grant them only to men who are capable 
of earning in excess of $10,000 annually. 


Unit sales of ViSirecord run anywhere from $50 
to $250,000 and over. 

Executives in all types of Industry have learned 
that ViSirecord is an indispensable tool for 
effective business administration because it 
increases efficiency with reduced personnel, 
eliminates wasted time and work duplication— 
and, what is all important, pays for itself in 
less than one year. 


We have a great product. If you can qualify, 
we want you! 
“THE WORLD'S FASTEST VISIBLE RECORD KEEPING SYSTEM” 


ViSirecord, inc. 
32-36 47th Ave., Long Island City 1, N. Y. 














- the alloy was processed into tubes. 
This is d inning a disc of th 

SYLVANIA stands behind This + dove by ipinning » dic ofthe 
° rough form is then pressed into either 

every fluorescent fixture a round or a rectangular shape. With 


the new alloy, this can be done in 
about half the time that was formerly 


eee every tube required. 
-..every part PRODUCTION BRIEFS 


Metalworking facilities of McCulloch 
Motors Corp.’s Los Angeles plant will 
get a $2.5-million expansion. The pro- 
— will triple the die-casting and 
SOREN : 4 eat-treating capacities of this maker 
Bes: abuse —S—— of power chain saws. 


( detent ncignet di ees Lg ry 
A baby electronic “brain” is Westing- 
house Electric's latest addition to the 
mechanical thinker family. The baby— 
it’s about as big as an upright piano— 
solves a lot of the problems Westing- 
house’s 3-ton giant calculator solves. 
& 
TV manufacturers are studying the use 
of magnetic-ceramic materials in trans- 
formers to simplify set designs and cut 
costs. H. L. Crowley & Co., West 
Orange, N. J., makes a mixture of iron 
—— and ceramics, called Croloy, 
1 


The most complete GUARANTEE) jsiie'stea’ Gon. whic wal supply 


basic materials. 


e e e e 

in the fluorescent fixture field Monsanto Chemicals, Ltd., is opening 
Great Britain’s first plant for the pro- 
Now, with every order of 25 or more _ So, to be positive of efficient, eco- duction of styrene plastics. Monsanto 
Sylvania fixtures, you receive a com- nomical lighting .. . for stores, plants, hopes to widen the use of the plastic 
plete written guarantee. This covers offices, and schools . .. insist on in British markets. 

not only the fixtures, but tubes, start. Sylvania Fluorescent Fixtures. The _ e 
ers, ballasts, lampholders, sockets... coupon, below, brings you complete Convevor belts that convey hot mate- 
and all other parts... for a period of information about the complete line. gals can live longer if they are rein- 
aati ala atta Mail it today! forced with Fiberglas yarns, says Owens- 
Corning Fiberglas Corp. One foundry 
Use Efficient Trimline operator who uses a conveyor to handle 
hot sand increased belt life by about 
2,300 hours. 








SYLVANIA FINTURE GUARANTEE 
ee ee ee ee 














Fixtures in your office 





The CL-283 is one of Sylvania’s ig @ 
famous TRIMLINE SERIES. This yg ee : oe rae 
attractive fixture meets the most 3 : A solvent process of Texaco Develop- 
exacting requirements of offices, ; ment Corp. yr peice in solid form the 
classrooms, and stores. Equipped FORGE Se POP components of vegetable, marine, and 
with two 96-inch Instant Start 7am “ae z animal oils, The oils are chilled in a 
tubes . . . no starters required . .. solvent, then crystallized out as solids. 
easy to service ... easy to retube, psi : j : 
he process will get its first commercial 

The complete TRIMLINE SERIES consists of 19 use in Armour & Co.’s Chicago chem- 

er a ig wp ne os ee oe icals plant for processing deodorants, 

need, Maul the coupon for juli tinjormation. gerinicides, paints. 

Please send me full information 


1 
1 
| 
U  shaat the complete tenet Sptmnia Rhovyl of France is the producer. 
| Fluorescent Fixtures. + 

4 I Power press knowhow, engineering data 
I —————-———— | on stampings and other related press 
products are contained in a new hand- 
| 


8 
Unplasticized polyvinyl chloride yarns 


Sylvania Electric Products Inc. pet eas ee . i ae ee 
Dept. L-1310, 1740 Broadway for use in in ustrial filters are being 
New York 19.N.Y. imported into the U.S. by Julian Cerf, 


267 Fifth Ave., New York 16. Societe 


PLOORESCENT TUBES, FOCTURES. SIGN TUBNNG, WING DEVICES: LIGKT BULES: RADIO ee oe 
Sa aA Ohio. The price is $7.50. 
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X-ray tubes that prove inner soundness of castings, Toys, metallized wrapping materials, jewelry, Automobile headlights containing reflectors coated 
giant transmitter tubes, television picture tubes, sequins emerge from DPi vacuum-coating ap under bigh vacuum make night driving safer. 
electronic tubes for scores of purposes—all last — bers—beautiful, durable, and so inexpensive Your new car also is beausified by plastic name 
longer, work better because of better evacuation of that much of it can be sold over dime-store plates, born button, and other interior ornamenta- 
atmosphere with DPi-enginecred equipment. counters, tion metallized under high vacuum. 


improved 
these products 


High vacuum ration bas ly extended i i i : i 
the sbelf life om ee ee OTHING means—getting rid of air and gas, creating 


thereby lowered the cost of precious pharmaceuticals, the highest vacuum for the job. 


In the absence of interfering molecules of air, many prod- 
ducts can be processed faster and cheaper, new products 
created, old ones improved. 


Perhaps high vacuum can serve you. DPi builds equipment 
which makes high vacuum a practical, inexpensive production 
tool, applicable in many surprising ways. If you would like to 
learn how high vacuum can work for you, or if you wish to im- 
prove your present high vacuum operations, write to: Vacuum 
Equipment Department, Distillation Products Industries, 739 
Ridge Road West, Rochester 3, N. Y., (Division of Eastman 
Kodak Company). 





New metals for turbo-jet aircraft engines are 
refined and cast in electric furnaces from which 
air bas been evacuated by DPi high vacuum pumps. 


high vacuum research 15] By 


and engineering 
\ 

















Also... vitamins A and E... distilled monoglycerides... more than 3300 Eastman Organic Chemicals for 





engineered 


to performance 


not to 


price 


| At Dunham, nothing takes priority over 
oroduct performance. First considera- 
ion is always given to quality of de- 
sign, construction and materials. 


Take Dunham Baseboard Radiation, 
for example. Its quality features assure 
distribution of heat to every part of the 
room; permit wall-to-wall carpeting; 
conceal all piping to give a neater- 
looking installation. Individual room 
heat control dampers effect added con- 
venience and economy. 


Dunham Baseboard is easy to install 

anywhere...in homes, offices, apart- 
® ments, schools, hospitals, factories... 

in new construction as well as old. For 

complete information, write for Bulle- 

tin No. 639-D-7. C. A. Dunham Co., 

400 W. Madison St., Chicago 6, Ill. In 

Canada: C. A. Dunham Co. 

Lted., Toronto. In 

England: C. A. Dun: 

ham. Co. Ltd.; 


DUNHAM 
BASEBOARD HEATING 


heating systems and equipment 
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DRUMS MADE OF FIBER can now be used for liquids up to 55-gal. size, thanks 
to the combination of plastic inner bag and paper boot demonstrated by worker above. 


IN TESTS, drum dropped from a height 
was bent but sprang no leaks. 


ee and imped 


SPONGE-RUBBER. gasket gives drum 
tight seal, stays tight under pounding. 


Big Fiber Drums Can Take a Beating 


Drum containers made from light- 
weight fiber have been used to ship 
liquids for years, but only up to 5 pj 
Shippers of chemicals and foods have 
been stuck with the 5-gal. limit because 
larger fiber drums can’t stand rough 
treatment en route. 

e Advanced Tests—E. S. Schneider, 
matcrials-control supervisor of Rohm 
& Haas Co.’s Bristol (Pa.) plant, has 
developed a drum made from conven- 
tional fiber, but with a capacity up to 


55 gal. or 400 lb. This heavyweight is 
now in the advanced stages of company 
tests. Despite the shattering ans 
of the tests, containers loaded to capac- 
ity are standing the strain. 

e Plastic Inner Bag—The drum, called 
FPEB for fiber-plastic envelope-boot, 
has a separate inner polycthylene plas- 
tic bag that carries the liquid (BW— 
Jun.3’50,p52). Normally a plastic bag 
inside a container bursts around the 
bottom seams from the strain of rough 
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WITH MACHINE DOWN-TIME 2 big factor in your plant, 
when production hinges of continuous operation, 
make sure your key men know about this new Gen- 
eral Electric motor starter. No other magnetic starter 
available today gives yOu so many features that add 
up to non-stop service. No other can match it in on- 
the-job life tests. Bulletin GEA-5153 gives the full 
story. Write for the copies your people will need to 
Section 730-15, Apparatus Department, General Elec- 


tric Company, Schenectady 5+ N. Y. 


You con pe yon co 


GENERAL 


THE NEW G-E MAGNETIC STARTER is of the vertical lift 
type, with fine-silver contacts that never need dress- 
ing. Friction is reduced to the point where millions 
of operations are possible without maintenance. The 
exclusive “Strongbox” magnet coil is completely ¢a- 
cased in plastic for years-long protection against 
moisture and mechanical damage- More than any 
other electrical device, motor starters are the key to 
continuous production. See to it that the men who 


buy starters in your plant specify General Electric. 
tdence in — 


ELECTRIC 


7390-15 


TT, 











enest competitor 


s eee th att no moter how well 
established his business 
may be, nothing can dam- 
age it“more than better 
equipment and better 
methods in the hands of 
an aggressive rival! 


He also knows that un- 
less YOUR equipment and 
methods are “up-to-the- 
minute”, YOU cannot con- 
tinue to sell YOUR prod- 
ucts at competitive prices. 


Photos courtesy 
Saco-Lowell Shops 


Saco-Lowell Shops— prominent builders of up-to-the-minute textile 
machinery —are lowering shop costs and improving their competitive 
position by using pace-setting Jones & Lamson turning equipment. 

Take the big 10” x 5” ROVING FRAME textile machine shown 
here. Featured among its many improvements are cut-tooth bobbin 
gears which are completely turned, formed and bored at the rate of 
70 pieces per hour on a bank of three J&L 8” Fay Automatic Lathes, 
tooled with carbide threughout, and operated by one man. 

These improved gears greatly reduce operating noise, last longer 
than cast tooth gears — and, thanks to top-flight methods, they can be 
produced ot a competitive cost. 

ARE YOU EQUIPPED TO YOUR BEST ADVANTAGE? Write to our 
Production Research Department for a free check-up on your pres- 
ent turning operations, 


JONES & LAMSON 


MACHINE COMPANY Springfield, Vermont, U.S.A. 
CRN MACHINE TOOL CRAFTSMEN SINCE 1835 
® 


Turret Lathes—Fay Automatic Lathes— Thread 
Grinders — Optical Comparators — Threading Dies 





handling and from the pressure of the 
liquid. So to bolster the bottom seams 
and prevent breakage, the bottom of 
the a shod in a creped kraft-paper 
boot. The boot extends up about one 
foot from the bottom, is slightly larger 
around than the bag. 

Schneider’s development also has 

a sealing device that allows the drum 
to be opened repeatedly. The plastic 
bag laps over the metal rim at the top 
of the drum. Over this goes an over- 
lapping disc of the same plastic mate- 
tial. The whole works is capped with 
a lid equipped with a sponge-rubber 
gasket on its underside. A the lid is 
pressed down, the — clamps down 
the overlapping plastic bag and _ its 
plastic disc, makes a tight seal. 
@ Licensing Fee—Rohm & Haas is al- 
ready licensing use of the drum to 
other industries at a fee of $15 for any 
number of drums. The drunr is cheap 
compared with heavier steel or wood 
containers. Its fiber-plastic makeup 
is a life saver to shippers who feel the 
scarcity of sheet iad And there’s less 
weight running up freight costs. 

Right now use of the drum still re- 
uires test-shipping permits issued by 
the classification committees of the 
railroads and truckers. Blanket permis- 
sion has not been given. 

Inventor Schneider and his firm have 
found themselves building customer 
friendship in unexpected ways. Cus- 
tomers are using the drums as trash 
containers around their plants or col- 
lecting the resale price of about 50¢ 
each. What’s more, customers’ em- 
a are heat-sealing the plastic 
iner-bags with ordinary electric irons, 
thus making covers for household prod- 
ucts and outdoor equipment. 


Production to Start 
On New Synthetic Fiber 


Chemstrand—one of the newest syn- 
thetic textile fibers (BW —Mar.25’50, 
p73)—is getting set for commercial pro- 
duction. The fiber, derived from acryl- 
onitrile chemicals, has up to now been 
produced only in lab-sized quantities. 

But last week, Chemstrand Corp.. 
jointly owned by Monsanto Chemical 
Co. and American Viscose Corp., an- 
nounced that a_ multimillion-dollar 
plant to produce the stuff would be 
erected on a 656-acre site just west of 
Decatur, Ala. Construction will start 
next spring. Chemstrand is already set 
to begin operation of its semiproduc- 
tion plant at Marcus Hook, Pa. 

The announcement of the new plant 
and the start of Marcus Hook opera- 
tions tie in with Monsanto’s recent 
announcement that the company will 
expand its acrvlonitrile production with 
a new plant at Texas City. 
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WHAT’S DOING IN DALLAS 





New Figures Highlight Growth of Dallas 


Metropolitan area, grown phenomenal 58.3 per cent in decade, 
is No. 1 wholesale center in South, No. 1 in postal receipts, No. 1 
in airline activity. Dallas Southwest region hits 18,346,516 pop. 


Income rose sharply again in July; it’s 

getting to be a habit. — susiness WEEK, 

Sept. 2, 1950, reporting on “Dallas Re- 

gion” (Eleventh Federal Reserve Dis- 

trict) in BW Regional Income Indexes. 

“Dallas” index, 309.8, was highest in 

U.S. 

Growth of manufactures in the South- 
west — the least industrialized of any 
region except the Northwest —is prob- 
ably the key factor underlying its post- 
war progress. The region's 4l-per cent 
increase in factory — from 1946 
to 1949 was bl ational rate. — 
Survey of Current Sane U. S. Dept. 
of Commerce, Aug., 1950. 

@ A census year makes statistical soul- 
searching timely. This is doubly so at the 
1950 mid-century mark. 

Statistics on Dallas and the regional Dal- 
las Southwest it serves (including Texas 
and all or part of six other states) are on 
the refreshing side of growth, vigor, and 
optimism. 
® Population (preliminary census): Dal- 
las, 432,927; Dallas County (metropolitan 
area), 610,852; Dallas-Fort Worth area 
(about 30-mi. radius), 970,098; 100-mi. 
radius Dallas, 2,058,394; 200-mi. radius, 
5,192,184; 300-mi. radius, 10,283,036; 
Texas, 7,672,432; Dallas Southwest, 18,- 
346,516 (integrated market comprising 
Tex., Okla., Ark., La., N. Mex., Miss., 26 
western counties Tenn. ). 

Metropolitan Dallas has grown 53.3 per 

cent since 1940 (increase of 212,288 per- 
sons); Dallas is now the largest inland city 
in the U. S.; the two-city, two county 
Dallas-Fort Worth area with about a mil- 
lion people is today the largest urban 
concentration in the South. 
# Buying power: Per capita Dallas effec- 
tive buying income, 1949, $1,653, largest 
of any city in Texas (Sales Management); 
retail sales, 1948, metropolitan Dallas, 
$708,545,000, a 276 per cent increase over 
1939 (1948 Census of Business ). 

Dallas ranked first among the 32 largest 





U. S. cities in retail percentage growth, 
1939 to 1948. 

@ Wholesale market: Dallas*, $2,197,- 
642,000, 1948, a 358 per cent increase over 
1939, to make Dallas* No. 1 in South in 
wholesale sales. Com; : Atlanta’, 
$2,145,289,000; Houston®, $1,672,754,000; 
New Orleans*, $1,276,098,000, 3 counties, 
exclusive St. Bernard Parish. 

® Postal receipts: Significantly, postal re- 
ceipts reflect Dallas’ regional position as a 


marketing city of home and branch offices, 
a shipping base, etc. 

In 1949, Dallas receipts totaled $11,- 
940,227, passing Milwaukee and Atlanta 
for 17th place in the nation and No. 1 in 


*Metropolitan area, 


t 


THINK OF DALLAS 


. «+ and you think of beautiful girls. Gloria 
Feitler, 22-year-old Dallas native, was graduated 
last year from Southern Methodist U., where she 
was a “Rotundd (yearbook) beauty.” Since April, 
she has been employed os o hostess on Braniff 
International Airways flights; one of her runs is 
Chicago to Dallas, Braniff’s home base. 





UNION TERMINAL 
By Julian Stag 


Union Terminal, owned and served by 
eight railroads, is conveniently the only 
rail passenger terminal in Dallas. 

When it was opened in 1916, it ended 
the kind of confusion of scattered depots 
which still plagues many large American 
cities. 

Two years ago, Union Terminal got a 
$1,500,000 “new look.” A modernization 
included a new ground-floor waiting room, 
escalators serving an overhead restaurant, 
barbershop, etc., area and a system of 


(Thumbnail sketch of a Dallas institution) 


underground ramps from street level to 
trains. 

At the terminal, familiar sights are trains 
like the Texas &. Pacific’s Texas Eagles or 
the Katy’s Texas Special, Rock Island’s 
Texas Rocket, Santa Fe Chicagoan and 
S. P.’s Sunbeam, or the Frisco’s Black 
Gold, Cotton Belt’s Lone Star, Ltd., and 
Burlington’s Texas Zephyr. 

Some 38 passenger trains come or go in 
a 24-hour period; 17.7 miles of tracks are 
operated; between 45,000 and 60,000 sacks 
of mail, or equivalent, are handled daily; 
450 people are employed. 


the South. This 

Dallas are running aged ype’ 
(1st 8 mos., 1950, $8,225,922; 1 
1949, $7,442,611). 

@ Air traffic: Here Dallas’ 


pally ger 
Ber Heesny 
st 8 mos., 


In 1949 (latest available CAA figures), 
Dallas not only was No. | in the South in 
enplaning airline passengers, but the Dallas 
total (413,076) exceeded the combined 
total of such Texas cities as Houston, San 
Antonio, Fort Worth, El Paso, Beaumont, 
Port Arthur, and Galveston (combined, 
411,465). 

Also, 1949: Tons of airmail, Dallas, 
2,345.1; Houston, 762.4; New Orleans, 
861.0; Atlanta, 1,618.3. Air cargo, Dallas, 
5,135.3 tons; Houston, 978.1; New Or- 
leans, 1,505.0; Atlanta, 5,072.6. 

Each year since 1940, Dallas has led the 
nation in number of airline passengers per 
capita. 

@ Manufacturing: Value added by manu- 
facture, Dallas*, 1947, $238,995,000, a 
289 per cent increase over 1939. Estimated 
manufacturing employment Dallas® pro- 
jected as of Dec., 1950 ~—59,120 (Texas 
Employment Commission ); compare 1940 
— 26,700 manufacturing employed. 

@ Manufacturers’ sales branches, offices: 
Sales and receipts, Dallas*, 1948, $963,- 
483,000, to make Dallas* a “billion-dollar 
branch market.” 


@ Manufacturing construction, 1940-49: 
12,353,000 sq. ft., Dallas County (F. W. 
Dodge Reports). 

= Employment: Total non-agricultural, 
mfg., and non-mfg., Dallas®, projected as 
of Dec. 1950 — 261,780. 

= Take some other good yardsticks of Dal- 
las growth: Telephones, 230,018, Aug. 31, 
1950, compared to 98,122 in 1940; bank 
deposits, $1,204,391,065, June 30, 1950, 
No. 1 in Texas (1940, $310,500,247); 
electricity, 858,999,915 kilowatt hours con- 
sumed, 1949 (314,025,814 in 1940); nat- 
ural gas, 23,042,240.4 thousand cu. ft., 
1949, approx. double 1940; and housing, 
9,238 new dwelling units either completed 
or under construction during Ist 8 mos., 
1950, compared to 8,508 completed in 
record-breaking 1948. 





DALLAS BRIEFS 

The State Fair of Texas (world’s bizgest) 
opens in Dallas today (Oct. 7) for a 16-day 
period. ° 


Dallas has been designated as location of 
a new regional Census Bureau office, cover- 
ing Tex., Ark., Okla., La., and N. Mex. 





Dallas Real Estate Board 


for this advertisement for the Dallas Cham- 

of Commerce. It is the tenth of a monthly 
series to keep you posted on Dallas, the city of 
Opportunity in the Southwest. Would you like 
copies of this advertisement, others in the series, 
or other information? Address: 


Dallas Chamber of Commerce 
Dept. B — Dallas 2, Texas 








An error in the selection of personnel 
can cost your company anywhere from 
$1,000 to $100,000, depending on cir- 
cumstances: 


To reduce costly errors in selection, 
more than 500 companies are now using 
improved techniques for selecting ex- 
ecutives, salesmen, office and plant per- 
sonnel. Developed by Dr. Robert N. 
McMurry and based on the sensible 
“Patterned Interview,” these proce- 
dures enable you to select from avail- 
able applicants those most likely to 
prove productive, stable, loyal, and 
promotable. 


To make these improved selection pro- 
cedures available to more companies, 
Dartnell will soon sponsor Dr. McMurry 
and his staff in a series of intensive 
2-day training conferences. Executives 
attending these conferences will receive 
such intensive training that on their 
return they can put these improved 
selection procedures into use at once. 
The registration fee is $110 per execu- 
tive. Meetings will be held as follows: 


BREW YORK—Ocl. 38 and 31—The Sittmere Motel 
CINCINHATI—Hev. 9 and (6—The Hete! 
CWIGAGO—Hev. (6 and (6—The 
ATLANTA—lov. 20 and 21—The Atlante 
OKLANOMA GITY—Mev. 27 and 26— Skirvia Motel 
GENVER—Hev. 30 and Bes. |—The Brown Wetel 
KAMSAS GITY—Dee. 4 ond S—The President 
MME APOLIS—Deo. 1 nad 8—The Slecliet Motel 
MOUSTON—Des. 11 ond 12—The Shamrock Netel 


Send for this free 
illustrated book- 
let which shows 








you are interested 
in registering any 
of your execu- 
tives for these 
2-day, intensive 
training confer- 
ences. 





NEW PRODUCTS 


Multicolor Paint 


You still can’t buy striped paint, but 
you can now get it speckled. United 

cquer Mfg. Corp. has an enamel, 
called MultaColor, that applies two or 
more colors in one coat. On walls 
and furniture MultaColor produces a 
speckled or broken surface, as if a base 
coat had been lightly sprayed with an- 
other color. 

The finish comes in 16 color com- 
binations, including brown-white, tan- 


1 PUSHOVER GATE 


for the tired truck or car driver is made 


1130 Lockwood 


by Hawley Mfg. Co., 
It pushes over in 


Drive, Houston, Tex. 


2 HINGED at the base to steel-pipe 
posts, with grease fittings, the gate 
starts down as car bumper pushes. Wheels 
press gate flat against slab of concrete. 


white, peehae. light blue-dark blue, 
pink-white, red-gray-white. 

The enamel needs no primer coat, ex- 
cept when put on metal. UL says it 
works well on porous materials, makes 
an attractive finish for beaver, asbestos, 
and composition boards. You can appl 
it with either brush or spray gun: Avail 
able in flat, semigloss, and gloss, Multa- 
Color costs slightly more than conven- 
tional enamels. 

e Source: United Lacquer Mfg. Corp., 
1001 W. Elizabeth Ave., Linden, N. J. 


either direction, saves the driver from stop- 
ping and getting out. Called Push-Over 
Automatic Gate, it works even when a car 
hits it at 45 mph. Cost ranges from $120 
to $180, depending on width of road. 


ts ~ 


3 HYDRAULIC DEVICE holds gate 

down while car passes over. Springs, 
checked by the device, slowly pull gate erect 
a few seconds after rear wheels are clear. 
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Easy-to-Maintain Press 


Press downtime can be costly in 
round-the-clock production. To ease 
this headache, E. W. Bliss Co. has de- 
veloped below-the-floor-drive eccentric 
‘weonp that are designed for continuous 

eavy-duty operation and quick mainte- 
nance. 

Some of the features: Bearings are 
placed for easy servicing. The pneu- 
matic friction clutch needs no adjust- 
ment. Clutch plates are arranged for 
rapid heat dissipation, and you can re- 
place worn-out plates quickly without 
disassembling the clutch. Sideposts 
have skirts at connection joints to keep 
dirt and scrap from creeping into the 
drive box. The underdrive feature also 
saves headroom in the plant. 

Developed with the help of automo- 
tive engineers, the press comes in 63 
sizes. Capacities range from 300 tons to 
3,000 tons, and bed arcas from 72 in. x 
48 in. to 300 in. x 108. in. 

e Source: E. W. Bliss Co., 1421 Hast- 
ings St., Toledo 7, Ohio. 


7 OW : ” 
Plastic “Springs 

Plastics are edging into still another 
field—mattress manufacturing. Susque- 
hanna Mills, Inc., has introduced a 
springless mattress core made of air- 
filled cubes of vinyl film. The finished 
twin-bed mattress weighs around 35 Ib., 
which is less than the conventional in- 
nerspring mattress. 

The twin-bed size has 136 plastic 
cubes, individually sealed. In case of 
air leakage, you can replace single cubes. 
SM says the mattress core survived 
250,000 squeezes by a 250-Ib. roller. 

The Air-Cloud Mattress will sell for 
about $70. It won’t be available, though, 
until early in 1951. 

@ Source: Susquehanna Mills, Inc., 
404 Fourth Ave., N. Y. (for core only). 
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FOLLANSBEE COLD ROLLED STRIP is furnished in 
continuous coils for direct feeding into automatics. This time- 
saving method of supplying material to stamping and forming 
machines is a big step toward increased production. 


turns an automatic machine 


FOLLANSBEE COLD ROLLED STRIP is widely used in 
plants manufacturing toasters, tractors and television equipment 
where high-speed automatic machines turn out parts in astro- 
nomical numbers. Continuous feeding from coils is essential to 
maintaining volume. 


into a productioneering team} 


FOLLANSBEE COLD ROLLED STRIP is furnished to 
specification—custom-made strip steel in coils suitable for a 
multitude of productioneering operations. Call the Follansbee 
Steel Representative nearest you for details on temper, finish, 
coil sizes, et cetera. 














American Blower—a time-honored name in air handling 


Look before you buy. Comparison 
tests prove the superiority of Ameri- 
can Blower Products. There’s a big 
difference in quality, design, quietness, 
operating costs and efficiency between 
American Blower and other air han- 
dling equipment. 


in New Orleans, as in other 
cities, American Blower Air 
Handling Products serve 
commerce, industry and 
public utilities. For air han- 
dling data in New Orleans, 
call American Blower — 
Raymond 5936. In other 
cities, consult your phone 
book. 


Heating and 
Cooling Catis 


Air is free... use it profitably! 


. prgancee quality equipment for a job 
is a great satisfaction. At times, how- 
ever, it’s a problem to judge whose 
equipment is right for the job. And on 
that score we'd like to suggest these 
five points to guide you in your selec- 
tion of air handling equipment: 
(1) Is the proposed equipment built 
by an experienced manufacturer? 
(2) Has the manufacturer facilities 
for research and _ testing? 
(3) Are units tested in accordance 
with the Standard Test Code? 
(4) Are the services of experienced 
engineers available in the field? 


(5) Will the manufacturer (if prac- 
tical) furnish equipment for test? 

If you consider the merits of the air 
handling equipment for your job in the 
light of these points, we’re certain you'll 


agree that American Blower offers more 


value per dollar invested. 

Phone our nearest branch office for data 

or consult your Heating, Ventilating 

and Air Conditioning Contractor. 

AMERICAN BLOWER CORP., DETROIT 32, MICH. 

CANADIAN SIROCCO CO.,LTD., WINDSOR, ONT. 
Drviston ot Amsmca Rapiaros & Stacdard Sanitary coercasrwe 





YOUR BEST BUY 


AMERICAN BLOWER 


AIR HANDLING EQUIPMENT 





AAAM 


AMERICAN-STANBARD + AMERICAN BLOWER - CHURCH SEATS - DETROIT LUBRICATOR - KEWANEE BOILERS - ROSS HEATER + TONAWANDA IRON 


82 





NEW PRODUCTS BRIEFS 





Snag resistance of nylons is three to nine 
times greater when they're sprayed with 
Ny-longer, according to Macy’s Bureau 
of Standards: One can costs $1.98, 
gives 70 sprays, with one spray lasting 
through three washings. Manufacturer: 
Ny-longer New York, Inc., 97 Horatio 
St., N. Y. 14. 


@ 
“8,000” Tool-Plastic, a liquid phenolic 
casting resin, reportedly doesn’t shrink, 
saves up to 50% in casting costs and 
time. It’s made by Durez Plastics & 
Chemicals, Inc., North Tonawanda, 
ben & 


® 
Dura-Thumb work gloves, manufac- 
tured by Richmond Glove Corp., Rich- 
mond, Ind., have no seams between 
thumb and palm. Result: longer glove 
life. 


° 
Universal Roentgen Meter that attaches 
to detection devices and measures all 
types of atomic radiation is Westing- 
house’s latest. 

e 
Repair link for broken chain belts has 
a hook lip that locks with adjoining 
links after a few hammer-blows. Dis- 
tributor: Holly Sales Co., Storm Lake, 
Iowa, 

8 
Installing fluorescent lamps is casicr 
with Lok-Gyde, a 25¢ device that 
guides terminal pins into the sockets, 
then locks the lamp in place. Made by 
Edison Electrical Co., 355 Weybosset 
St., Providence 3, R. I. 

° 
A carburetor cleaning kit, costing $1.25 
and made by Cristy Chemical Corp., 
Worcester 4, Mass., cleans while you're 
driving. It’s easily attached. 

® 
Production parts, such as gaskets and 
tubing, can be fabricated from a sili- 
cone 161 rubber compound, manufac- 
tured by Stalwart Rubber Co., Bedford, 
Ohio. 

* 
An electronic smoke alarm system that 
reportedly covers areas 200 ft. long and 
30 ft. wide comes from. Valley Forge 
Safe-Eye Alarm Service, Lansdale R. R. 
LPs: 

® 
A packaging material, called Chippa- 
flex VPI, contains a compound that 
keeps stcel or aluminum from rusting. 
It’s marketed by Chippewa Paper 
Products Co., Inc., Chicago. 


a 
A mothproofing compound, Dapex, 
applied during dry cleaning, makes 
clothes moth-resistant for six months. 
It’s a development of Davison Chemi- 
cal Corp., 20 Hopkins St., Baltimore 3. 
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Cth a G0 miler That tyes tham alb- 
SOMOoOLIT Es" 


Continental’s thermosetting plastic lami- 
nate is unharmed by boiling water, fruit 
acids, grease or alcohol—has high resist- 
ance to scratching, chipping, marring— 
offers colorful beauty and long years of 
trouble-free service. 

Remember the name—‘‘Conolite.”’ 
Particularly if you manufacture tables, 
cabinets, sinks, counters or furniture. 
You will find that ‘‘Conolite’’ decorative 
laminated plastic is easy to fabricate and 
can be readily bonded to wood, metal 
and other core materials. 

“Conolite”’ also means industrial lami- 


CONTINENTAL 


Plastics Division 


MAKERS OF: Tin Cans ¢ Fibre Drums 


G 


© Paper Containers «¢ 





nates available in paper, cotton, glass, 
and asbestos grades. Flexibility in pro- 
duction, and superior electrical proper- 
ties, including high heat-and arc-resist- 
ance, make ‘“‘Conolite’”’ the most versa- 
tile laminate available for electrical 
insulation. 


Most important, ‘“Conolite” is made 
by the Plastics Division of Continental 
Can Company—one of the largest plastics 
plants in the world. That means a de- 
pendable source of supply, constant 
quality control and the services of a 


staff of expert plastics engineers. 
*Reg. Trade Mark 


CAN COMPANY 


Cambridge, Ohio 


Steel Containers 


Plastic Products « Crown Caps and Cork Products « Decoware e Machinery and Equipment 











Custotm moldling too! 


Continental has the capacity, the 
engineering and research staffs to 
handle any plastics-molding opera- 
tion from the idea to the precision- 
finished part. Today many of the 
largest manufacturers in the auto- 
motive and electrical industries are 
Continental customers. Remember, 
no matter how big or small your 
operation is— if it’s a molding 
problem— it’s our baby! 

















Special E-P “Pallet Retriever’’ in boxcar 


@ Elwell-Parker offers you un- 
biased advice, backed by 44 years’ 
experience, on whether you need 
gas or electric trucks. On steady, 
intra-plant service, E-P battery 
trucks cost much less, for fewer 
moving parts reduce maintenance. 
However, gas trucks are often 
practical for; 1. Long or outdoor 
runs; 2. Seasonal operations; 3. 
Infrequent starting in operating 
cycle. Your gr man will explain 
this more fully. 

E-P trucks are serving in 300 
industries. Most of those sold in 
the last 44 years are still on the 
job. Over 50 models, “tailored” to 
individual needs, 


FREE 
BOOKLET 


on Scientific Mate- 
rials Handling. 
Ask for “Industrial 
Logistics’. Write 
The Elwell-Parker 
Electric Company, 
4010 St. Clair Ave., 
Cleveland 3, Ohio. 


ELWELL-PARKER 


Industrial Trucks 
Since 1906 


Power 
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Don’t Count Antitrust Out 


Antitrust laws will be relaxed to speed production, as they 
were during World War Il. But this time the Attorney General will 
have more to say about what happens. 


Very quietly, and out of deference to 
Korea, the government antitrusters have 
shelved their plans to split up U.S. 
Steel (BW —Jun.10’50,p19). 

You might conclude that the U.S. is 
going to follow about the same anti- 
trust policy it did in World War II-— 
whcn the antitrusters were told to lay 
off: Cases already on the books at the 
outbreak of war were dropped for the 
duration, and Congress gave business- 
men and government officials the green 
light to do a lot of things that other- 
wise would have been flagrant violations 
of the antitrust laws. 

You can, if you want to, read the 

same conclusion from the resignation as 
head of the antitrust division of the 
Justice Dept. of Herbert Bergson, who 
built a record as a vigorous trustbuster 
in his two years as Assistant Attorney 
General. He left the government last 
week to open a private law office in 
Washington. Named acting chief to 
succeed him was William Amory Un- 
derhill, Bergson’s first assistant since 
June, 1948. 
e Difference—Now the antitrust situa- 
tion appcars to be shaping up much the 
same way—with one important differ- 
ence. It’s largely a difference of degree. 
Unless we have an all-out war, it looks 
as though the antitrusters will still be 
with us, at least in the role of watch- 
dogs. Ilere’s why: 

e'‘I'here’s a feeling around Wash- 
ington that the present situation, in- 
volving no all-out war effort, docs not 
call for as much of a blackout of anti- 
trust as that in World War II. 

e There is no clear indication so far 
that the antitrusters intend to postpone 
cases—other than U.S. Stecl—-now on 
the books. 

e Defense legislation has given the 
Attorney General more say-so than last 
time about what will and won't go. 

e Foot in the Door—In World War II, 
it only took a nod from government 
SS chiefs or the military to 
xypass the antitrusters. This time the 
Attorney General has a foot in the door. 
He gets it in through the voluntary 
allocation programs that will be set up 
by the government in cooperation with 
industry. Congress provided that 10 
days before any voluntary allocation pro- 
gram can be put into effect—“infor- 


mally” or otherwise—the program must 
be submitted to the Attorney General 
for his approval. 

Only with J. Howard McGrath’s 
specific O.K. is there any exemption 
from the antitrust laws for businessmen 
who cooperate with officials administer- 
ing the new mobilization program. 
Companies get no automatic exemption 
just because their officials are called in 

y Secretaries Sawyer, Chapman, or 
Brannan. 

Congress saw no need to write an 
explicit exemption from the antitrust 
laws for businessmen complying with 
mandatory allocation orders from the 
government. No one can imagine a 
—— for obeying a priority order. 

ut there’s always a chance the anti- 
trusters might think a businessman had 
gone further than the government re- 
quired him to. 
e Insurance—For lack of certainty on 
this score, many businessmen prefer to 
steer clear of mandatory orders. Most 
would, of course, tend to shy away from 
tight government controls in any case, 
but the antitrust factor adds another 
incentive. Businessmen figure that a 
definite stamp of approval from Mc- 
Grath is ms insurance against future 
antitrust liabilities growing out of gov- 
ernment control directives. 

The need to clear with the Attorney 
General is one reason why there was no 
sudden, overnight announcement of al- 
location programs following the first 
industry meetings held on critical ma- 
terials—stcel, copper, aluminum, chem- 
cals, etc. 

The steel company presidents who 
met with Sawyer on the first day of his 
new National Production Authority 
were aware that without a go-ahead 
from McGrath anything they might 
agree to do could wind up as a black 
mark on the records kept at the Justice 
Dept.’s antitrust division. 

e Congress’ Intention—The antitrusters 
underscore this final passage in the 
“statement of policy” that precedes 
Title I of the Defense Production Act: 
“It is the intention of Congress that 
the President shall use the powers con- 
ferred by this act . . . within the frame- 
work, as far as practicable, of the Amer- 
ican system of competitive enterprise.” 
The law even requires that each re- 
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quest for exemption must be published 


a m7 Federal ee: giving ee s oo 

official notice to the public of what’s C = € 

going on. j Caterpillar 
Congress knew what it was doing 2 

when it wrote these provisions into the k ey 

new law. With an election coming up, 

the antitrusters in the Administration 

had little difficulty getting the specific 


provisions into the law. 


TV Ruins the Gate 
But Boosts the Take 


The Joe Louis-Ezzard Charles fight 
last week didn’t draw much of a gate. 
Only 23,000 paying customers clicked 
through the turnstiles at New York 
ae # vast Yankee Stadium—a mere 
nothing compared to the 88,000 who 
had jammed their way into the same 
ball park back in 1935 to watch Louis 
knock out Max Baer. It didn’t even 
look good up against the 34,000 who 
watched him beat Galento in 1939. 

You would think that at least as 
many people would show up to see 
Louis try a comeback as to see him 
knock out Galento. And _ evidently P 
the promoters thought so, too, for they ie 
hired the Yankee Stadium when the Ly oP sllar 6 
crowd could very nearly have squeezed How Caterpillar assures factory-fresh 
into Eragon ee . ee me | 
e Villain or Hero—For the villain. in d ] f rt t y p t th Id 
.the piece you don’t have to go very e ivery 0 pa S 0 all oin in e Wor ° 
far, of coursc—it’s television. Just how : 
many millions watched the fight over Petes tee 2g nyse agp cre coat sais teenie ~ 
on — wpa TY Hopes Be must KNOW that the method used will give complete protection 
the fact that a special TV Hooperating against rust. Nox-Rust Vapor Wrapper was given a series of rigid 
Oe ais and exhaustive tests at the “Caterpillar” plant, followed by test 

a ae ear ee eee shipments. The highly satisfactory results are emphasized by this 
hon eee's Toe Senereeng: Pave fe comment from one dealer to whom a test shipment was made: 
— . ge * : ba Cha Rae “After thorough examination, we found the parts wrapped in Nox- 
Se Oe, eee Rust Vapor Wrapper in much better condition . . . have all our 


had a pretty good over-all take of ; ies! ° 
about $345,000. This was better than future shipments packed in a similar manner.’ 


the receipts for at least three other 


Louis Bghts among them the Galento S if 
bout, which took in (radio rights and 3 NOX:RUST 
all) $333,000. ; peciry 

wr 


*.¢ 
’ 
; 





The actual gate at last week’s fight gg 
only came to $205,000. What made oo yng Aa 
up the difference was the TV rights— naan Wana Vane 


a thumping $140,000 paid by Pabst Wrapper way to replace wr TOXIC, a, = egg 


oF which releases a NON- 
to advertise its Blue Ribbon beer. So “Greased Pig’? methods of %G vapor that 


despite the fact that the promoter, rust oy which —— py rr py oa ar 
International Boxing Club, had been “eileen. 4ud-ceentag™ ae deposi ; 
riping about the TV threat before the operations. : CHEMICALLY BLANKETS 

ght, it declared itself “‘not dissatisfied” pratt gtin nde 
with the gate afterwards. Walle FOR LITERATURE and PRICES = Son connosive 

©40% from TV—The fact that TV 
accounted for no less og % of hm Monvufactured only by 

total receipts of a major championshi - J 

sports event suggests that aera 4 NOX-RUST CHEMSCAL ,CORPORATION 
really taking over. Take as another exam- 2457 So. Halsted Street, Chicago 8, Illinois 


le the $800,000 that Gillette will pay 
be the TV rights to this year’s World DETROIT * SAN FRANCISCO ¢ BALTIMORE 


Series (BW—Sep.16’50,p85). With that Sa a re are ener 
sort of moncy floating around, TV | af rescarch by | 7 m ore 
simply can’t be ignored. 
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HOLY SMOKE, ARTHUR 
THE COUNTRYSIDE 
IS COVERED WITH 'EM/ 


Covered with B of M 
branches, that is. Because 
the Bank of Montreal—Can- 
ada’s first bank—has 550 branches 
from coast to coast. It’s almost im- 
possible to travel through any Cana- 
dian city or town, without spotting 
the B of M. And if your thoughts of 
profit fly to Canada, this blanket of 
B of M branches means one thing: a 
bank that knows Canada inside out! 
There are three U.S. offices, too— 
New York, Chicago and San Fran- 
cisco. Matter of fact, the B of M was 
the first Canadian bank to establish 


WY DANK 


© O08 104 mien comps 


Montreal. 


Mead Office: Montreal 


a U.S. office—in 1859~—and has 
been helping U.S. businessmen to 
it in Canada ever since. 

So, to make the most of Canadian 
Opportunity, consult the B of M. 
Contact any U.S. office or the Busi- 
ness Development Department, 
Bank of Montreal, Place d’Armes, 


COCKE SHEHSHHHSHEASHHSAEEHSHHOSEHSHHESSCHESSESSOEEE 


Bank oF MonrTREAL 
Canada's Fost Sank Coast-to- Coast 


New York ---64 Wall Street Chicago---27 S. LaSalle Street San Francisco - - - 333 California Street 


550 BRANCHES ACROSS CANADA ¢ RESOURCES EXCEED $2,000,000,000 


CROSSES HOSESEEHESEHSESSEHSEOHHOSESEEOSHHESEHSHEHSHEHSHESEESSEHEESEE 
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1 1950 Year of Greatest Freigh 
Progress on the M. & St. Lf 


Sy aie Rcd 


1950 will be recorded as the Year of Greatest Freight 
Progress in the 80 years’ history of the Minneapoiis & St. 
Louis Railway. 

This year, motive power of the M. & St. L. will be 
completely Dieselized. Placing in service of eight 
more Diesel locomotives in early 1950 means the ¥ 
passing of the last of the good old M. & St. L. steam ~ 
engines. New buildings, for service and repair of Diesels, 
are now in operation at Marshalltown, Iowa, and Min- 
neapolis. Construction of a new general office building 
of the Railway in Minneapolis, to cost about $1,000,000, 
is in full swing. 

All this climaxes an improvement program on which 
the M. & St. L. has spent more than $50,000,000 in 
ten years. In this opening year of the second half of the ~ 
Twentieth Century, the M. & St. L. is better staffed and 
equipped than ever before, to sustain its long reputation 


for 
Fast Dependable Freight Sewice 
@ To Shippers and Receivers 
© To Agriculture, Commerce and Industry 
@ To Connecting Railroads, via Peoria and 
Other Traffic Gateways 


TRAFFIC OFFICES IN 36 KEY CITIES 


% 


7% Minneapolis & St. Louis Zaccaucy 
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Wickless Lighter 


New butane type won't 
displace standard lighters, but 
makers expect them to beef up 
luxury end of the trade. 


New products come along every day. 
Often they're intended as a high-priced 
supplement to an existing line. Then 
eventually they, too, simmer down in 
cost and whoop-de-doo to a good, 
steady business. 

Ball-point pens had such a history. 
Now another new gadget seems likely 
to repeat: the butane cigarette lighter. 

It hasn’t swept the country yet—in 

fact, it’s just now starting to appear in 
quantity. But lighter manufacturers 
have high hopes for a bright future. 
e Appeal—Butane lighters look and op- 
erate just like regular lighters. Their 
twin sales appeal is that (1) they have 
no wick, and (2) they are good for up- 
wards of 2,000 lights without refilling. 
Here’s how they work: 

Instead of a wick and fluid, a small 
cylinder filled with compressed butane 
gas supplies the fuel. When the lighter 
is operated, just enough gas is released 
through a vent to provide the right- 
sized flame. 

To refuel after 2,000-odd lights, a 

new cartridge is pushed in. Manufac- 
turers vary in their approach to the 
refueling problem: Some sell cartridges 
that the user can insert; others re- 
quire the lighter to be returned to the 
store for refueling. One disadvantage 
of butane lighters: They're heavier than 
the wick type. 
@ Pioneer—Flaminaire, made by a 
French firm called Quercia, was the 
first butane lighter to appear in the 
U.S. Swank Neiman-Marcus, in Dal- 
las, introduced it in December, 1948. 
Then Abercrombie & Fitch started sell- 
ing it in June, 1949. Prices ranged 
from $22.50 to $500 (for an 18-karat 
gold model). 

Recently Parker Pen Co. got ex- 

clusive rights to manufacture and dis- 
tribute Flaminaire here. Parker hasn't 
set its price yet, but it will be in the 
luxury range—from $10 to $15. Parker 
plans to have Flaminaire on retail coun- 
ters next month, in time to hit the 
Christmas gift trade that always ac- 
counts for a big part of lighter sales. 
e Other Entries—Another pen maker, 
Stratford, has a butane lighter called 
Strato-Flame, which sells for $7.50 and 
up. Macy’s introduced a cag agp 
Strato-Flame ($5.98) in June, has ex- 
clusive franchise on that one model. 
Stratford is now distributing its higher- 
priced models nationally. 

Brown & Bigelow, makers of ‘‘Re- 
membrance Advertising” gadgets, got its 
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start in the field last May by introduc- 
ing a $12.50 desk lighter called Redi- 
Flame. Sales have a ped the 
$1.5-million mark. In August, B & B 
added a $12.95 butane pocket lighter. 
Ronson got into the market fast, too. 
Its Vanguard has Ronson’s patented 
one-finger, one-action, sells for $12.50 
up. Ronson, like most other manufac- 
turers, doesn’t expect butane lighters 
to take over the field, but says they'll 
supplement wick-lighter sales. 
2 t—Zippo, which ranks close 
behind Ronson in total lighter sales 
volume, is staying off the bandwagon. 
It says it has no intention of getting 
into the field “unless it proves quite a 
success.” | 





MARKETING BRIEFS 





Theater television: Sixteen theater TV 
operations are scheduled this fall; there 
were only two last year. Color TV for 
theaters is also cooking. DuMont just 
delivered its first color system equip- 
ment to Paramount Pictures. It will 
be used for research on a direct-view 
TV tube, later for theater TV. 
’ 

American Airlines and Slender-Lee 
Skirt Co. have teamed up to boost air 
freight delivery of Lee’s skirts to re- 
tailers (BW —Jul.15’50,p48). | Ameri- 
can’s display department will cooperate 
with retailers in setting up window dis- 
plays, fashion shows, and in-store pro- 
motions. 


e 
General Electric has cooked up a pro- 
motion based on 20 “recipes” for bet- 
ter home lighting. Electric companies 
will choose 10,000 new homes where 
the recipes for lighting will be fol- 


lowed. GE’s Lamp Department will 
supply the lamp bulbs. 
e 


New Florida citrus combine has been 
formed by the merger of three major 
organizations, handling 2-million boxes 
of fruit annually. The companies, with 
total assets of $17-million, are B&W 
Canning Co., Grand Island Fruit Co., 
and Postal Colony Co. 

® 
Frozen pineapple juice is latest con- 
centrate to get a marketing whirl. A 
Puerto Rican product is being test- 
marketed in the East; National Con- 
centrators, Inc., of Cuba expects to 
- enter the field next year; Hawaiian Pine- 
apple Co. is doing laboratory work on 
the concentrate. 

2 
Distributor salesmen of SKF Industries 
are being trained to double as advisers 
on ball-bearing problems as mobilization 
orders cut into production. Special 
course will be handled on a correspond- 
ence-course basis. 
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mont mon, value, 
DOWTHERM 


Dowtherm is invaluable in providing and controlling heat 
in hundreds of processes—from noodles to nylon. In the 
Noodle Industry, for instance, the application of Dow- 
therm heat results in a more uniform product. This per- 
mits accurate filling of packages, and eliminates the 
necessity for constant manual adjustment. 

This modern heat transfer medium, efficient over a wide 
temperature range at low pressure, holds temperatures 
constant by pressure regulation. It prevents hot spots, 
saves time, prolongs the life of materials and equipment 
—and brings to processing operations a hitherto unknown 
safety. 

Where your operations require precise, low-pressure heat- 
ing in the 300-750°F. range, use Dowtherm. For complete 
information, write or wire Dow at Midland, ' 


THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY 
MIDLAND, MICHIGAN 
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THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY 

DOWTHERM DIV. 282-1 

MIDLAND, MICH, 
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Westinghouse 


How 
Has Lowered Their 
Break-Even Point 


The task of lowering the “break-even” 
point at the Maytag Company, as at most 
manufacturing plaots, is high on manage- 
ment’s priority list. One major stumbling 
block was the application of heat to pro- 
duct parts... particularly for the harden- 
ing of shafts. 

Westinghouse R-F Heating was investi- 
gated and units were installed for shaft 
hardening. The results speak for them- 
selves: hardening costs reduced to 14 of 
previous costs— production rate increased 
250% —distortion from heating reduced 
from .012” to .001” or less—shafe straight- 
ening and descaling eliminated—rejects 
are nonexistent. 

R-F heating is profitable heating for 
soldering, brazing and annealing as 
well as hardening. For details, write 
to Westinghouse Electric Corporation, 
Department BW-2, 2519 Wilkens Avenue, 
Baltimore 3, Maryland. }-02215 


RF HEATING 





DESIGNER for Sundberg-Ferar works for a customer who is taking advantage of .. . 


A Service That Builds Markets 


Hercules Powder wanted to sell its plastic powders directly 
to molders. So it offers them—gratis—the services of a big-league 


industrial designer. 


To sell an industrial product these 
days, you have to do more than plant 
a foot firmly in the door. You need to 
get clear inside by offering a line of 
service that is complete enough to tie 
the buyers’ operations closely to your 
products. 

That idea, dressed up in a new ap- 
ee partly accounts for Hercules 

‘owder Co.’s success in increasing the 
sales of its plastic materials to the plas- 
tics-molding field. 
© Could Be Better—When Hercules de- 
cided in 1948 to sell to molders of 
plastic products, it found that many 
companies develop an idea for a plastic 
product, then go «ight into production 
on it. 

Often, though, the 
have been improved marketing-wise and 
production-wise. The trouble was, 
many plastics molders couldn’t afford 
to retain big-league designers to help 
cut production (and selling) costs and 
to help make their products more at- 
tractive. 

So Hercules decided to supply that 

service to its customers. It hired the 
Detroit industrial design firm of Sund- 
berg-Ferar to work with customers and 
potential customers on their product 
designs. 
e Broad Assignment—This was probably 
one of the broadest assignments ever 
taken by any design group. Usually a 
designer knows the type and amount 
of work he will be called on to do for 
a clicnt. But in the Hercules deal, 
Sundberg-Ferar had no definite idea at 
all what design work would be involved 
or what type of product would be 
developed. 


— could 


So far both Hercules and Sundberg- 
Ferar are well-satisfied with the way 
things are working out. Hercules is 
now sclling its molding powders to 
machine-tool companies, novelty manu- 
facturers, electrical-parts makers, even 
a telephone company. 

Previously, the major part of Her- 
cules: plastics chemicals sales had been 
to chemical companies which processed 
the plastic molding powders, then sold 
them to the molders. 

So when Hercules decided to sell its 
powders direct to the molders, it needed 
a strong sales gimmick. Hercules’ ap- 
plication engineers put their heads to- 
gether and came up with a group of 
products in which cellulose acetate and 
ethyl cellulose would be particularly 
suitable. They had Sundberg-Ferar 
make up “dream designs,” then ait- 
brush visuals of the products went into 
salesmen’s kits to hele them clinch the 
sale. 
e 200 Products—From the design stand- 
point, Sundberg-Ferar has developed ap- 
proximately 200 new products for Her- 
cules customers and prospects. In a 
number of cases, the companies have 
hired Sundberg-Ferar to do additional 
developmental and creative work for 
them after the Hercules project was 
finished. 
e Rationing—The amount of design as- 
sistance rendered any company depends 
on the product or products involved and 
the probable business potential. A sales 
group at Hercules’ home office evalu- 
ates potential requests for design aid, 
since the volume of requests far exceeds 
Sundberg-Ferar’s facilities. 

In some cases the service may be 
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The Servants Servant” 


Execrricrry is one of man’s most useful 
servants. And aluminum can well be called 
the trusted servant of electricity. 

For aluminum is the most economical of 
all carriers of electrical energy. Not only 
because it’s highly conductive—but also 
because of its strength and lightness, its 
resistance to corrosion, and its extreme 
workability. 

This unique combination of advantages 


explains why aluminum is the most versa- 
tile of metals. 

As a major producer of aluminum for 
the electrical industry ... from power gen- 
eration to appliances... Kaiser Aluminum 
has built an outstanding reputation for 
quality and service. 

Kaiser Aluminum & Chemical Corpora- 
tion, Oakland, California. 53 sales offices 
and distributors in principal cities. 


Kaiser Aluminum 


A major producer in a growing industry 


Serves power! Almost 80% of all 
electrical conductor being installed 
on transmission lines is aluminum. 
Kaiser Aluminum, with its fully 
integrated facilities, is a more de- 
pendable source of conductor for 
the electrical industry. Let us 
quote on your needs. 


Serves homes! Drop lines made of 
Kaiser Aluminum weatherproofed 
wire deliver electricity efficiently 
at a material cost saving of 15% 
to 30%. Lower your costs on that 
next job by specifying aluminum! 


hod 


Serves youi Electric light sockets 
are made of aluminum because of 
its conductivity, lightness, strength, 
workability, economy. For these 
same reasons aluminum plays a 
vital part in television and radio 
sets. Apply Kaiser Aluminum’s 
many advantages to your product! 


Serves industry! Kaiser Aluminum 
is ideal for the rotors of electric 
motors because of its conductivity. 
And it’s economical because it's 
easily cast, easily machined. 


nse gtd 
ee 

Serves everyone! More and more, 
Kaiser Aluminum is helping to 
create better electrical products. 
Used in electrical appliances, it 
conducts heat evenly and quickly, 
keeps its sparkling beauty. Insist 
on aluminum when you buy! 














Sop ave ethene ian ne 


by setlehing lo Lower cost, hich t fileliby 
ondolcdated ¥NAMEL PAPERS 


e Even if you’ve never touched a paint brush in 
your life, it would be difficult to go through many 
pages of Sherwin-Williams’ Home Decorator with- 
out feeling the urge to try your hand at a little 
amateur decorating. The magazine’s richly-col- 
orful illustrations and crisp, easy-reading text 
make the invitation to paint so attractive as to 
be almost irresistible. 

Consolidated Enamel Papers are only one of 
many ingredients that combine to create this 
eye-appealing sales effectiveness in The Home 
Decorator. But Consolidated’s contribution is 
doubly important in that it provides the pre- 
mium qualities essential to such fine reproduction 
at a cost that averages 15 to 25% below old style, 
premium-priced enamel papers. 


The single source of these substantial savings is 
a revolutionary enamel papermaking method 
which Consolidated pioneered. By applying the 
streamlined methods of the modern production 
line in papermaking, it eliminates multiple costs 
of other makers. Its end result is paper of high- 
est quality, simultaneously enameled on both 
sides, in a single high-speed operation. 

If you have seen other ads in this series, you 
know that Sherwin-Williams is not alone in bene- 
fiting from this modern economy. Standard Oil 
of Indiana, American Airlines and Firestone are 
a few of the hundreds of leading companies whose 
savings total thousands of dollars a year. If you 
don’t know how they do it, you should—before 
you buy another piece of printing. 

©C.W.P.&P.Co. 


cnAdolcdhatee V.NAMEL PAPERS 


CONSOLIDATED WATER POWER & PAPER COMPANY 


Mekers of Conseweld— decorative and industrial laminates ° Main Offices: Wisconsin Rapids, Wisconsin ° Soles Offices: 135 Se. LaSalle S1., Chicago 3, Iilinois 
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limited to an initial call by the de- 
signers which will determine that the 
product is not suitable for design with 
a Hercules material. 

At the other extreme, as in the case 

of a leading Christmas tree light and 
ormament manufacturer, many thou- 
sand pounds of Hercules material are in- 
volved. Here Sundberg-Ferar has vir- 
tually become a part of the company’s 
design department. 
e Flat Fee—Hercules pays Sundberg- 
Ferar a flat sum for its service. ‘The 
Hercules customer gets advice free, with 
no strings attached, and has the right 
to discard or use any designs submitted. 
But Hercules salesmen usually are able 
to persuade users of the design service 
to purchase Hercules materials or to 
specify them. 

Sundberg-Ferar works directly with 

the companies that ask for help. De- 
signs are developed, submitted, revised 
as necessary. Once they are completed, 
the company is free to make any use it 
chooses of the designs. If patent rights 
age involved, they're assigned to the 
user by both Sundberg-Ferar and 
Hercules. 
e Side Effect—One offshoot of the pro- 
gram has been the increasing design- 
consciousness of the Hercules sales staff. 
About three quarters of the inquiries 
that might have resulted in wasted 
effort by the designer are now elim- 
inated, thanks to the knowhow of 
Hercules’ sales staff. 


Trademark Buy 

For $1,250,000, Fruit 
Growers’ Exchange gets ex- 
clusive use of Sunkist label for 
its concentrated citrus juices. 


A strong new contender has entered 

the frozen concentrated citrus juice 
sweepstakes. The California Fruit 
Growers’ Exchange moved into the mar- 
ket this week with the first frozen 
orange juice to bear the familiar Sun- 
kist label (BW —Sep.30’50,p28). 
@ Unscrambled—It cost the Growers’ 
a $1,250,000 to make the leap. 
That’s how much the co-op paid Cali- 
fornia Packing Corp. to unscramble the 
rights to the Sunkist trademark. 

It wasn’t widely known that anybody 
other than the Growers used that trade- 
mark. But the name Sunkist was rooted 
deeply in the history of both concerns. 

The Fruit Growers n plugging 
it in 1908. Since then, they’ve estab- 
lished an outstanding record of con- 
sistency in advertising and spent $55- 
million to make Sunkist a household 
word. The consistency extended even 
to their choice of an advertising agency. 
Lord & Thomas took the account in 
1907, when the annual advertising a 

ropriation was less than $25,000. 
ae Cone & Belding, lineal succes- 


Satin 


Transparent Shoes Outmode Salesman’s Thumb 


Despite the protests of young customers 
who like to watch their toes wiggle, these 
vinylite shoes are not retailed—they’re for 
try-on purposes only. They replace the 
salesman’s thumb and the X-ray (now 
banned im some places) in getting a correct 
fit for children’s feet. 

The maker is Wilbur Coon Co. of 
Rochester, N. Y. Transparent shoes are 
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made on the same lasts used for the com- 
pany’s leather shoes. They're rented to 
retailers in 150-pair outfits for $20 2 month, 
cost $1,300 a set. So far, Coon makes the 
vinylite shoes only in its own styles, but it 
plans to start turing them out for other 
noncompeting companies in the future. 
And so far, it makes them only in chil- 
dren’s sizes. 





ADIT, 


BY NEGLECTING TRAMP IRETAL 
YOU SABOTAGE COSTLY MACHINES 


Fron, Examres: Calender rolle oot to rus 

3/10,000 of an inch apart soon require 

hining, even i t, if they must 

safer the onsh of metal particles in the 
, ing pr 4 








To be sure, they roll the little pieces fat 
—especially the softer metale—but they pit 
as they do so. 

Two trusty sentinels will protect against 
the sabotage of all machinery: 

An RCA Eh i¢ Metal 0 ..the elec- 
tronic eye sees all metal... warns, marks, 
rejects, protects, 





An Eriez Magnetic Seperater . . . permanent 
non-electric, or electromagnetic types. Costs 
little to install, virtually nothing to operate 
.-. seizes all tramp iron in loose er liquid 
material. Dozens of models and scores of 
pplicati gi many industries. 

Ask Eriez Manufacturing Company for 
detailed engineering information on protec- 
tion against tramp metal in any form. 





206 State Street, Erie, Pa. 
Exclusive Distributors in U.S. and Canede for 





» CHICAGO 
Watchclock 


In only a few hours anyone can install 
the tamperproof CHICAGO WATCH- 


that quickly pays for 
iteelf...Write for col- 
orful folder: ‘‘Who's 
Watching Your 
Watchman?” Illus- 
trates portable 
clock, daily 








HIS PLANT HAS A 
BURGLAR ALARM 
LV AWS 944 mel Oke 
CARRIES BURGLARY 
INSURANCE 


HIS CREDIT RISKS 
ARE SAFE ANDO 
SOUNO" BUT HE 
INSURES HIS 
ACCOUNTS 
RECEIVABLE 

















Credit insurance Completes Your 
Program of Protection 


Accounts ReceIvaBLe is one of your requirements . . . insuring all accounts, 
most valuable, most oulnerable assets! No a specific group, or just one account. 
matter how complete your credit infor- 
mation is or “td solid and substantial Book Helps You Pian Credit Policy 
your credit risks appear to be, there’s Plan sound credit policy with the help 
always the danger that unforeseen of this timely book. For a copy, with- 
events—fraud, fire, floods, lawsuits, etc. out obligation, phone our 
—can cause your customers to default. office in your city or write 
American Crepit INDEMNITY 

American Credit Insurance guarantees (Company or New York, 
payment of Accounts Receivable. Dept. 42, First National Bank 
American Credit pays you when your Building, Baltimore 2, Md. 
customers can’t... enables you to get 
cash for past due accounts. . . improves 
your credit standing with banks and 
suppliers. American Credit policies can 
be tailored to fit your particular 





{Creoit INDEMNITY 
American Caren COMPANY 


Niw lore 


& 
BASURANCE jas 





GUARANTEES PAYMENT OF ACCOUNTS RECEIVABLE 





OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES OF 
THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA 





sors to Lord & Thomas, still handles it. 
The annual budget now is around $3- 
million. 
© Four Food Houses—Calpack was or- 
nized in 1916, a consolidation of four 
ood houses, each with its own label. 
One of these, J. K. Armsby Co. of 
Chicago, had a Sunkist trademark quite 
independently of the Growers and used 
it on entirely different products. The 
other labels were Del Monte, Glass Jar, 
and Gold Bar. Del Monte became the 
top national label of the consolidated 
company, and the others were used 
py gy 
@No One Minded—Neither Calpack 
nor the Exchange was much disturbed 
about their joint use of the Sunkist 
trademark. Calpack put it on canned 
and dried fruits, and canned vegetables. 
The co-op used it only on fresh citrus 
fruits, Neither used it on citrus prod- 
ucts. There was no area of conflict. 

Even when canned fruit juices be- 
came popular and the Growers began 
packing these and other byproducts, 
they were in no hurry to get a Sunkist 
label on the stuff. Inferiority in the 
processed products, they felt, could 
damage the value of the trademark on 
fresh fruits. 
¢ Products Improve—As processing tech- 
niques and products improved, however, 
and as frozen concentrates swept the 
country, the Growers began to think 
in terms of their own label. Their 
owned or associated companies were 
freezing orange or lemon concentrates 
for the labels of three of the big mar- 
keters. For their own canned juices and 
for such other byproducts as citric acid, 
pectin, cowfood, citrus oils, dairy’ bases, 
and carbonated drink bases, they 
adopted “Exchange” for a brand name. 

But “Exchange” lacked the wallop 

that had been packed at great expense 
into the word “Sunkist.” Now that the 
Growers had a juice and a concentrate 
that measured up in quality to the 
restige that had been built into the 
resh-fruit trademark, they wanted to 
market their byproducts under that 
label. 
e Area of Confusion—What’s more, in 
the old days there had been no possible 
consumer confusion between the Grow- 
ers’ fresh fruits and Calpack’s canned 
products. Now, with the Growers turn- 
ing to processed juices, their products 
were definitely entering an area already 
occupied by Calpack. It became desira- 
ble to define clearly the field of the 
Sunkist trademark. 

That’s what led to the negotiations. 
For a cash consideration, Calpack has 
agreed to stop using the Sunkist trade- 
mark at the end of the current pack. 
In the future, Calpack’s old Sunkist 
distributors will market identical prod- 
ucts under one of the company’s other 
house labels—All Gold, Princess Finest, 
Today's Brand, or Del Monte. 
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BUILDERS OF THE BRASS INDUSTRY. 

















ALBERT DWIGHT WILSON 


(Ninth President of Bristo: Brass) 


Master detective of needless waste... Stabilizer of Brass mill costs and 
/ procedures...“ The Man to Ask” about any phase of mill finance 


\ 
a“ 


WwW" Ew Albert Wilson came to the presi- 
dency in 1935, it was the only position 
in the organization that he had not held at 
some time, since 1902. That year of 1935, 
strange noises were coming out of Germany. 
F DR had just won again, and business was 
up at the time, only to dive sharply again 
in *38. 

But as usual, the Bristol mills continued 
on the even tenor of their way. And one of 
the chief reasons was that “ Bert”? Wilson 
had spent the previous 33 years as a tireless 


enemy of waste. For instance, in World War 
I, when the mills had to account for govern- 
ment materials used, all they had to figure 
on was a pile of ashes and mud. So Albert 
Wilson worked out a method of determining 
the exact proportions and costs of the spelter, 
copper and scrap that went into an 80-lb, 
bar of Brass. Then, following the tonnage 
produced, he booted waste clean out of the 
casting shop. Such control systems proved 
increasingly valuable through World War 
II, and right up to the present. 


. . « Commander-in-chief when Bristol enlisted for its 5th war 


Today, as board chairman, in his 48th year 
with Bristol, the Wilson eye for economy is 
keen as ever! 

Such endless energy, expended in behalf 
of stockholders and » is a hundred 
year tradition at Bristol Brass. . . an asset to 
you as well as to ourselves. For it means that 
Bristol always delivers full measure of value 
with no waste of time, motion or materials. 

Yes, “Bristol Fashion’ means “‘businesslike 
fashion”’, .. and that’s the way your business 
will be handled, here. 





One Hundred Years of BRASS made “BRISTOL FASHION” 


Like the world-famed merchant ships from Bristol, England... Always prompt, shipshape, reliable 


The Brisror Brass Corporation, makers of Brass in Bristol, Conn. since 1850 











CAMERA VISITS INDUSTRY 


Plent of Commercial Controls Corporetion, Rochester, N.Y. 


ELECTROMODE All-Electric Heaters are 
the economical answer to heating problems in 
old and new plants throughout the country. In 
the plant shown above, use of thermostati- 
cally controlled Electromodes supplied fan- 
circulated warmth to eighteen hard-to-heat 
areas, saved piping and climinated expensive 
enlargement or forced operation of the central’ 
steam system. Here is how it was done: 


Already filled with helium, the completed envelope of the Navy’s 
THE ENVELOPE the air inside Goodyear Aircraft Corp.’s hangar at Akron. The 


down while the nacelle and other fixtures are attached. Workmen on Scaffolding give 


The Building of a Blimp 


Goodyear, with forty years’ experience in lighter-than-air 
craft, now turns out new N-type models for the Navy. The camera 
watches the construction of one of the sub hunters. 


FACTORY — Underhected GENERAL OFFICES—A 
Greas were elimineted cold north side was 
with eight suspension-type heated perfectly with five 
et es. 3 KW units. 


SHIPPING ROOM— 
Drafts from platform were 
counteracted with two 
3 KW Electromodes. 


WASHROOM — Added 
wormth for showering 
comfort was provided by 


GUARDHOUSE —This 
olways-cold building wos 
made comfortable with 
one 1.5 KW portable. 


LOBBY—One 4 KW wail 
type Electromode over- 
came poor heating cavsed 


one 3 KW Unit. by long steam runs. 


AUTOMATIC AND NON- AUTOMATIC 
ELECTROMODES (15 TO 45 KW 
FOR HOME, OFFICE, INDUSTRY 


SEND COUPON TODAY! 


1 ELECTROMODE CORPORATION 

{ 45 Crouch $1., Rochester 3, N.Y. Dept. BW-100 
| Please send catalogs and full technical information 
! 

{ 

| 


NAME. 
ADDRESS 


Le ee ce eee cee cree cee mee es a ee eee cee come ee cae come ome ll 


i 
t 
concerning Electromode Ali-Electric Heaters. 
i 
i 


This billowing sea of fabric will be used to make up the N-type 


World’s Leading Exclusive Manufacturers THE FABRIC airship’s envelope. Here Frank Cronin, Goodyear’s chief rigger, 
of All-Blectric Heaters inspects the huge still-uninflated bag for imperfections. 
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latest-type blimp (nonrigid airship) floats in 


huge net draped over the envelope holds it 
an idea of the size of the sub-hunting airship. 


The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 
has been making lighter-than-air ships 
for 40 years. Old-fashioned round bal- 
loons, dirigibles, and finally the familiar 
nonrigid airships (blimps) have been 
turned out at Akron. Activities now 
center in the wholly owned Goodyear 
Aircraft Corp. 


ad x 
Se 


A PROPELLER Inspectors look 


over one of the 
two powerplants the airship has. 
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on ladder to adjust one of the 
craft’s fins. L. W. Béck holds blueprint. 


On these pages the camera follows 
the construction of a Goodyear blimp. 
In World War II, the firm turned out 
these craft wholesale for the Navy; they 
were invaluable in hunting subs. Now 
Coodyear is working on the new 
pi on destined for the more deadly 
sub hunting of the future. 


THE INNARDS “oeme ot 
hatch used to release handling lines. 


benefits in the form of lower 
overhead. Heating bills cre 
negligible. productivity is 
higher, absenteeism is lower. 














®@ Millions of units—/for the 
plant, home, and office—are 
“Powered by Robbins & 
Myers.’’ Why? Because 
; famous-for-service small 
R & M Motors are big in 
what they do. They’re ac- 
curate, interchangeable, 
easy to install-—and their de- 
pendable stamina, on the 
job, wins friends for equip- 
ment they drive. 


SPECIALS ... If you need 
the hush of super-quiet oper- 
ation, an unvarying flow of 
ultra-constant torque, split- 
second full speed—or any 
other extremes in size or 
fine motor performance— 
you'll find R & M ready 
with a wealth of experience 
plus a truly modern concept. 


STANDARDS eee Off-the- 
shelf types in each frame 
size have indentical mount- 
ing dimensions. Your special 
heads for one fit them all. 
Robbins & Myers is big 
enough to serve, yet not too 
big for service. Whether it’s 
quality motors or matched 
motor parts, you're sure to 
be satisfied, too, when you 
call in R & M! 








REGIONS 





Who Does What Where? 


Commerce Dept. census of U.S. business—as of 1948—is 
ready for the printer. Texas gets first glimpse of results at state fair 
next month. Survey covers all U.S., Hawaii, Alaska. 


How—and where—was business back 
in 1948? Commerce Dept.’s Census 
Bureau has gone to a lot of time, trou- 
ble, and expense to find out—exactly. 
On a budget of $13-million, it hired 
4,000 enumerators to cover the U.S., 
Hawaii, and. Alaska, collecting figures 
from every business in their district. 

This is the first big-scale census of 

wholesale, retail, and service industries, 
since 1939. Commerce ran them every 
10 years before then; it will run them 
every five years from now on. Work 
on the 1948 project began back in 
May, 1949; Census only recently fin- 
ished toting the figures. 
e Texas First—Texans will get the first 
look at the results. As a special favor, 
the Census Bureau has provided its 
charts and data on business in Texas, 
Louisiana, New Mexico, Oklahoma, 
and Arkansas for display in the Greater 
Texas State Fair in Dallas beginning 
Oct. 7. 

The rest of the country will have to 

wait a little longer; the Census Bureau 
has run into mechanical difficulties in 
getting its survey printed up. The gov- 
ernment printing office couldn’t do the 
job itself so it asked for outside bids. 
None came. Printers complained that 
they didn’t have enough paper; they 
wanted GPO to guarantee a supply. 
e Out in November—In spite of this 
handicap, GPO thinks that it will get 
out the first printed tabulations only a 
month behind schedule. These will 
be a series of 153 bulletins covering 
retail, wholesale, and service opera- 
tions as they stood two years, ago. 
GPO’s superintendent of documents 
figures from past experience that he'll 
sal over a million copies of the bul- 
Ietins—at prices ranging from a dime to 
30¢ apiece. 

He also expects that large merchan- 
dizing, research, and advertising firms 
will quickly snap up the 5,000 sets of 
buckram-bound volumes that will con- 
tain all the data in the 153 bulletins. 
e Area, Subject, Trade—The first series 
of bulletins to appear will group the 
census tabulations by areas. They will 
show payrolls, number of employees, 
and breakdowns of sales by selected 
items. The bulletin on Texas, for in- 
stance, will show that total sales yol- 
ume in the state two years ago reached 
$6.6-million; it was $1.8-million in 


1939. For the U.S. as a whok, the 
1948 sales total was $130-billion (ex- 
cluding professional services); 11 years 
ago the total was only $42-billion. 

The area bulletins will list summaries 
of 89 types of businesses by state, by 
metropolitan area, and by county. 

After them, come the subject bul- 
letins. These list figures by subject, 
such as: credit sales and accounts re- 
ceivable, sales by merchandise lines, 
sales by class of customer for whole- 
sale trade, operating expense analysis 
for wholesale trade, inventories, em- 
ployment and payrolls, trucks and 
truck-tractors operated, legal form of 
organization (incorporated or unincor- 
porated), leased department operations, 
and cooperatives in wholesale trade. 

A third series will be trade bulletins, 
collecting figures by trades, such as: 
cating and drinking places, grocery 
wholesaling, iron and stcel distribu- 
tion, auto repair, hotels and_ tourist 
courts, diaper service, and others. 

Commerce Dept. thinks that specific 
statistics in the census, such as sales 
and payrolls, will be a gold mine for 


_ businessmen, particularly those who 


are concerned about the efficiency of 
their distributing systems, or the com- 
petence of their sales force. Questions 
such as the ratio of inventory to sales, 
or the ratio of sales to payroll, are also 
answered in the welter of statistics. 
eEnumerators Doublechecked—The 
4,000 census enumerators went into 
every business office in their district to 
interview the proprieter. The figures 
they collected by interview were 
checked back at Census Bureau head- 
quarters in Suitland, Md., against rec- 
ords of other government agencies. 
Payroll reports, for instance, were com- 
pared with records of the Social Se- 
curity Administration. If major dis- 
crepancies or evidence of sloppy work 
showed up, the enumerator was told 
to go back and get it straight. Census 
weeded out incompetent enumerators, 
1 * the good ones for other duties. 
ight now Census is turning over its 
system to work for the National Security 
esources Board, the Federal Reserve 
Board, and the National Production 
Authority, making mobilization studies. 
© Mechanical Aid—Chief mechanical 
aid of the Census Bureau in checking 
its findings is a machine known as 
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Busiest thing around nowadays is your 
old friend, the freight car! 

Busy carrying the things that America 
eats, wears and uses. 

Busy carrying the raw materials to 
make these things. 

Busy carrying the machinery, the mu- 
nitions and the material that go to make 
our country strong. 


Increased military movements — in- 


creased defense demands — increased 
buying — increased production all along 
‘the line —all these mean that each week 


— OF 


850,000 freight cars are loaded and sent 
on their way. That’s enough to make a 
train stretching all the way from the 
Atlantic to the Pucific and back again! 
The railroads have moved swiftly to 
meet the increased demand for freight 
cars. They have stepped up their car re- 
pair and rebuilding program. And they 
have ordered more than 100,000 new 
freight cars for earliest possible delivery. 
Shippers are helping greatly by load- 
ing and unloading cars promptly and by 
operating shipping rooms and loading 
platforms six days a week instead of five 
— the equivalent of adding thousands of 
cars to the present supply! 
It all adds up to the fact that the rail- 
road freight car fleet is busy and growing 
.. continuing to carry the overwhelm- 
ing bulk of the goods for America’s civil- 
ian economy and her national defense! 
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HACKNEY 


provide better, 
more efficient 


MORE FOOD ON YOUR TABLE 


eee Thanks to the miracle of refrigera- 
tion. The refrigeration gases that make 
food preserving possible are shipped 
and stored safely and economically io 
Hackney Cylinders. 


MODERN CONVENIENCES FOR 
RURAL DWELLERS 


Beyond the gas mains... millions of 
American families depend on Butane 
and Propane gases for cooking, water 
heating, refrigeration, and other home 
conveniences. Hackney Cylinders have 
been preferred in the Butane-Propane 
industry since its beginning. 


FIRE 1S TAMED 


By modern chemical extinguishers: 
This Hackney Deep Drawn Shape— 
lighter weight, stronger, more econom- 
ical—plays an important part in their 
efficient operation, 


PRODUCTS 


You see here only a few of the many industries 
served by Pressed Steel Tank Company. Vastly 
diversified? Yes, but one thing they share in 
common—the advantages of Hackney Deep 


Drawing—light weight, greater strength, longer 


service 


life, improved appearance, etc. These impor- 


tant advantages profit all users of Hackney 
products, whether they use cylinders, drums, 


—in vastly diversified 
markets 


barrels, kegs or special shapes and shells. 

No matter what your needs may be—you can 
benefit from Pressed Steel Tank Company's 
experience and manufacturing facilities—al- 


most 50 years of specialized knowledge of 
metals and of the properties of gases, liquids 
and solids. Write for full details. 


PRESSED STEEL TANK COMPANY 


Manufacturer of Hackney Products 


Mein office and pliant: 1493 S. 66th $2, Milwavkee 14, Wis. 


1397 Venderbit Cenceurse 
936 W. Peachtree &., N. W., eee Te eee 


CONTAINERS FOR GASES, 


98 


New York 17, N. Y. 
Georgie 
|S Reosevelt Building, Los Angeles 14, Calif. 


° 207 Hanne Building, Cleveland 15, Obie 
itlinols 


*® 208 Seuth ie" geleeaeee 789, Chicago 4, 


LIQUIDS AND SOLIDS 





the multicolumn sorter, which was in- 
vented and ‘built last year by the bu- 
reau. The machine can process 400 
punched cards a minute. If, for ex- 
ample, the normal standard relation- 
ship between sales and inventory is 
that sales should amount to three times 
the value of the inventory, the multi- 
column sorter rejects those punched 
cards which don’t conform with this 
standard of consistency. 


New Lease on Life 


Providence’s booming in- 
dustries face shortage of skilled 
workers. City, long a distress 
area, now tries to train unskilled. 


Only last July, Providence, R. I., 

was one of the four major distress areas 
left in the nation. Unemployment was 
over 12%; and even though things 
were looking a little better, there was 
no prospect of a quick comeback. 
e Quick Training—Today—less than 
three months later—the whole picture 
has changed. ‘There’s a full-blown 
shortage of skilled workers, with many 
plants lowering experience require- 
ments and. using short-order training 
methods. Over-al unemployment, now 
down to about 7%, is being chipped 
away steadily by upgrading of workers 
into the scarce ‘cited brackets. 

Last week there were 1,410 job open- 

ings listed with the State Employment 
Service, more than three times the 
number just before the shooting started 
in Korea. And SES officials say that 
some plants that want a really sizable 
number of new workers aren’t bother- 
ing to list the openings, because of the 
meager response. Of the 1,410 open- 
ings listed, 503 were for unskilled labor. 
‘Three months ago, there were virtually 
no calls for the unskilled. 
e Civilian pecmripire pH up produc- 
tion of peacetime goods has accounted 
for almost all the sudden rush of new 
jobs. War orders have scarcely begun 
to reach the Providence area, though 
there has been some scare ordering of 
machine tools. 

There has been a steady stream of 
new business for the big three of Rhode 
Island industry—textiles, jewelry, and 
fabricated metals. It’s been well above 
the normal seasonal upswing in textiles | 
and jewelry. 

For example, employment in the 
jewelry industry has been running close 
to 28,000— ~something of a record. Ordi- 
narily, the rush in jewelry—geared to 
the coming Christmas season—would 
start to taper off now, with layoffs run- 
ning from 20% to 25%. That would 
mean a lot of labor available for other 
industries. But Thomas H. Bride, Ad- 
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Powders 
and Liquids 
do mix 
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.......Wwith the help of an 


ANTARA. 


SURFACTANT 


Many “unmixable” combinations are readily 
combined—to form stable and uniform 
fluids, lotions, creams or sprays—with 
the help of a surrace active agent. The 
new, or improved products, act more quickly 
—more thoroughly—or for a longer period 
of time. They are thus easier to sell; they 
frequently cost less to make. 

Some thirty industries—including the 
rubber, petroleum and textile fields—have 


profitable uses for Antara surfactants. 
Extensive research staffs and facilities 
support the development and application of 
Antara surfactants— available to help you 
improve an existing product or develop a 
new one. Your inquiry is invited—without 
obligation. It will bring a prompt opinion 
as to whether one of the Antara surfactants 
may be adaptable to your needs. Kindly 
address your inquiry to Department 59. 


ANTARA PRODUCTS 


DIVISION OF 


GENERAL DYESTUFF CORPORATION 
435 HUDSON STREET - NEW YORK 14, NEW YORK 


BRANCHES 
Boston * Providence * Philadelphia * Charlotte, N.C. * Chicago * Portland, Ore. * Son Francisco * Oakland 
in Canada: Chemical Developments of Canade Limited, Leaside, Toronto 17 












i. Lock 


sgok POR 
“This Hinge 








190K FOR 


“This Fibre Back 


The “Lock Booster opens 
rings at a touch #&* prevents 
spilled HQ sheets when locked —>" 
the “Steel Hinge” anchors firmly *\y 
allows flat (> opening without 
cracking...the “Fibre Back” wears 
and wears {hand the stiff or flexible 
cover supplies long-lived dignity. 





National Features, One and All 
Prove Your P. A.’s on the Boll! 


Get your copy of National's Records Catalog from your 
National Stationer — or direct, $1.00 per copy. 


NATIONAL 


BLANK BOOK COMPANY 
Holyoke, Mass. 
Dealers Everywhere 


MAKERS OF STOCK ACCOUNTING FORMS AND EQUIP MENT — LOOSE LEAF, BOUND BOOK AND VISIBLE 










A cciisciceotninwnneannunant 


to the personnel director 


Do you need a man at the executive or junior execu- 
tive level? He's probably one of the 200,000 paid 
subscribers of BUSINESS WEEK. You can reach him 
quickly and effectively through BUSINESS WEEK’S 
own classified advertising section... 
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ministrator of the SES, says that there 
are no signs yet of the season slacking 
off in jewelry. That means, of course, no 
spare workers. 
e Added Shifts—That could be bad 
news for the machinery and tool indus- 
try. There’s evidence already that ma- 
chinery plants are having a hard time 
agg on second and third shifts, for 
ck of skilled workers. Like the jewelry 
people, they have tried newspaper 


; “help wanted” ads, but without any 
Sorat § success. As a result, the machinery 


and tool makers are lowering their 
standards. 

For one thing, they are trying vari- 
ous means to spread the skills in their 
shops. One stunt is to give an un- 
skilled man a quick “once-over-lightly” 
training in a single operation and then 
put him to work under skilled super- 
visors. 
© Lower Standards—Expericnce stand- 
ards are being drop in all Rhode 
Island industries. ‘Two months ago, 
no one would hire a screw machine or 
lathe operator with less than three to 
five years experience. Last week, one to 
three years was enough. 

Age requirements are also changing, 
giving a bigger break to older men. 

wo months ago, most job openings 
specified workers between 18 and 35 
years old. Now the ceiling is 50, even 
60 for a good machinist. One porter. 
taken off a turret lathe 10 years ago 
because of age, is back at his old stand. 
He’s 62. 

A new bait is being held out to in- 
experienced workers. Now they can get 
jobs on any of the three shifts, instead 
of being relegated to the worst hours. 
Industry hopes that this well lure house- 
wives, farm help, and the like into the 
factories. 

The SES is trying to help out by 
stecring jobless white-collar workers 
toward factory jobs at comparable 
wages. But there is no compulsion 
being used if the clerical worker is 
balky. 
¢ The Future—Top question for Provi- 
dence plant management is: What will 
happen when the war orders start 
coming? There’s no serious squeeze 
now, except in the very skilled cate- 
gories. But there’s not much slack 
either. The machine shops and textile 
factories are looking for some whopping 
orders. But where will they get the 
workers? 

SES officials see no hope from nearby 
Massachusetts and Connecticut—they 
have their own labor problems. The 
usual jewelry slack season would hel 
but there doesn’t seem to be any sle oF 
ing. And, come the war orders, jewelry 
will be right in the labor market, too. 
In World War II it worked overtime, 
turning out bits and picces of electronic 
equipment, along with insignia for the 
services. 
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and His 
Sad Iron | 


Belong to the “Days That Used To Be”’’ 


REVOUIE 


"Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


Modern commercial, institutional, government and hotel laundries turn out mile 
after mile of flat work—the pace is too fast for the old-time “Chinee.” 


Making sure that this mountain of ironing is quality ironing, is a job for Revo.ire* 
Roll Covers. REvouire is the original resinous-coated asbestos roll cover—designed 
to boost in quality as well as quantity the output of flat work ironers. It is heat- 
resistant, water-repellent-—built for long-life. More than 3,000 “power” laundries in 
the United States and Canada find they can speed operations and cut the cost of 
quality work with REvouire. 


An important part of REvVoLITE service to the laundry is free installation of Revo.ire 
Roll Covers by experts. What is more, Revo.ite performance is guaranteed in 
writing. REVOLITE is on the job long after ordinary roll covers are worn out—and the 
laundry is sure of a rebate for any “mileage” they don’t get. 

Atlas contributions to the laundry industry are typically Atlas—the result of working 
for and with the customer on the problem of holding down costs while improving 
quality and output. Atlas serves a wide variety of industries. If your production 
efforts are within the range of Atlas products, our technical and engineering staffs are 
at your service. 


For Revolite, address Atlas Powder Company, Stamford, Connecticut 












.». from its luxurious stream- 
lined Eagle passenger trains to 
its fast, dependable diesel pow- 
ered freight trains, MIssOURI 
PACIFIC employs every modern 
means to maintain an enviable 
record of service and safety, 
care and courtesy. 




































-.. planning on the Mo-Pac 
assures shippers and passengers, 
alike, the finest facilities for 
transportation that science and 
engineering have achieved. 
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A Chance to Bid 


State of Maine funnels 
U.S. invitations to bid to indus- 
tries in the state that might like 
the contracts. 


If more states go as Maine is going, 
more businesses are likely to get a share 
of the defense orders now coming out 
of Washington. 

Maine’s governor, Frederick G. 
Payne, had got himself elected partly 
on the plank of industrial development. 


‘Months before Korea, he was asking 


why more of Uncle Sam’s contracts 


‘weren't coming Maine’s way. 


e Three Polls—With Miss Marian Mar- 
tin, his commissioner of labor and in- 
dustry, Payne set out to find the an- 
swer. They started by making a quict 
survey of their own, covering a broad 
cross-section of Maine industry. The 
answers convinced them of one thing: 
A_lot of firms that might like to bid on 
government contracts didn’t because 
they didn’t know how to go about it. 

Next they tried a poll of the state’s 
larger industries, those employing over 
100 employees. The main object was 
to find out whether the companies felt 
there was enough in the project for 
them to make it worth-while. 

Over 90% of the answers said most 
emphatically there was. 

oll three was aimed at smaller in- 
dustries that might have a stake in sub- 
contract jobs. Here again the response 
was enthusiastic. 

Miss Martin’s department arranged 
to collect the government's daily sum- 
maries of forthcoming invitations to 
bid. It would go through the lists, pick 
out any items that a Maine concern 
might like to bid on. The day Washing- 
ton sent out its invitation to bid, the 
industries concerned would get word. 
¢ Bombshell—Then, just as everyone was 
set to go, Korea blasted the front pages. 
A peace economy became a defense 
economy. 

To get firsthand word on what the 
change meant, Gov. Payne invited a 
trio of Washington officials to Augusta 
to mect some 80 leading Maine busi- 
nessmen. Chicf speaker was Jess Lar- 
son, Gencral Services Administrator. 
The conferees thrashed over a hodge- 
podge of problems: manpower controls, 
procurement agencies, even such grass- 
roots questions as specifications for 
sardine packing. 
eA Start—Payne’s program is being 
adapted to fit the defense setup. So far, 
it isn’t credited with nailing any jobs— 
though Maine is benefiting from de- 
fense contracts. But the groundwork 
to give Maine industries their chance 


is all laid. 
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Trying is believing! Because thissmooth, effortless key stroke 

puts wings on fingers.. Hangs seem, literally, to float over the keyboard... 
with astounding speed, ease and accuracy! This amazingly light touch is just 
one exciting feature that will permit your operator to handle your 

figure work with minimum effort and maximum efficiency. Here are others: 


IMPROVED ERROR CONTROL—absolutely climinates operating errors 
caused by imperfect stroke. (Ask your nearest Comptometer representative 


to demonstrate this exclusive feature.) 
Rew 


Noa-glare Colors — scientifically selected SPECIAL FEATURES OF -.- OF NEW 

by Faber Birren and Color Research Insti- NEW ELECTRIC COMPTOMETER NON-ELECTRIC COMPTOMETER 

tute of America to prevent eyestrain and : é 4 ; f 

to harmonize with modern office décor. Quiet Automatic Stop-start Motor — prac- Revolutionary x oe Key — mm faster, — 

tically noiseless! accurate multiplication and division. 

Gient Answer Numerals — easy-to-read 

at a glance! Three-way Error Control — operator sees, Other improvements Galore! Call your 
e.. feels and hears mistakes! Comptometer representative RIGHT NOW 

Decimal Poiats—in natural position. Con- . . . for a demonstration of these money- 

veniently numbered by column. Built-in Radio Interference Control! saving new adding-calculating machines. 





ComPTomaTseR 


B86. v. 5. PAT. OFF. 
ADDING-CALCULATING MACHINES 


Made only by Felt & Tarrant Manufacturing Co., Chicago, Illinois, and sold 
ly by its Comp Division, 1733 N. Paulina St., Chicago 22, Ilinvis. 











Fred G. Timmer, President 
TERRINALS 
5" CHICAGO © DETROIT © GRAND RAMOS 
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No ducts, no basement with Reznor 
unit heaters! Automatic controls give 
pleasant, hurry-up warmth. Reznor | 
is world’s largest selling unit heater. 
pa ose ee eS a LL 
REZNOR MANUFACTURING CO. 
3 UNION ST MERCER, PENNA 
Please send me your new 1950 Heater Catalog 
CD for office [) for business [) for home 
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Price of Labor 
Sirs: 

I have thought several times recently 
that the value of your pase, Figures of 
the Week, particularly that portion 
showing average prices for the week, 
would be enhanced if there were some 
figures shown for wages. 

At the present the page omits one 
very important element of costs that the 
businessmen must have constantly in 
mind during this inflationary period. 

W. Spencer ROBERTSON 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


e Mr. Robertson is quite right in say- 
ing that wage statistics are important, 
both in themselves and as part of the 
businessman’s cost. There are two rea- 
sons, both technical, why we don’t in- 
clude them with the Figures of the 
Week. One is simply lack of space. 
The other is that we feel we should 
publish on a weckly basis only weekly 
figures-—and wage statistics are only 
available monthly. The one exception 
we have made to this rule is to publish 
the Cost of Living Index weekly. 


Voice of the South 
Sirs: 

I was much pleased to see C. B. 
McManus’ picture on the cover of Busi- 
ness Week in the Sept. 16 issue. He 
was one of the South’s 50 Foremost 
Business Leaders named by Dixie Busi- 
ness in 1949, 

That was a swell piece about South- 
ern Co. and Mr. McManus and a fine 
tribute to the territory it serves. As the 
unofficial and self-appointed spokesman 
for the South, I thank you and the 
staff of Business Week. 

Husertr F. Lee 
EDITOR, DIXIE BUSINESS, 
ATLANTA, GA. 


Dallas Water 
Sirs: 

Your article, Plenty of Water—But 
Not to Waste {BW—Sep.9'50,p82], 
places the City of Dallas in an extremely 
critical condition as regards its water 
shortage at Lake Dallas. While you cor- 
rectly quoted the original capacity of 
Lake Dallas at 63-billion gallons, silta- 
tion of the reservoir has a reduced its 
capacity to 50.5-billion gallons instead 
of the 8-billion gallons you mention. 
In view of the fact that our city con- 
sumes some 20-billion gallons of putri- 
fied water each year, you can readily see 
that Dallas would be in dire circum- 
stances indeed during a drought year 


if we had only 8-billion-gallons storage 
capacity. 

It is well to point out, however, that 
our present capacity of 50.5-billion gal- 
lons is not adequate for Dallas’ con- 
tinuous growth, and we have partici- 
pated with the United States govern- 
ment in the development of two ad- 
ditional reservoirs which will give us 
an ultimate firm supply of some 163- 
billion gallons of water storage, which 
will support a Dallas population of 


1,250,000. 
K. F. Hoerre 
SUPERINTENDENT, 
CITY OF DALLAS, 
DALLAS, TEX. 


Sirs: 

In that portion of your discussion of 
water problems [BW —Sep.9’50,p82} 
devoted to Los Angeles, some misstate- 
mént of facts appeared. The original 
Los Angeles Aqueduct, planned in the 
early 1900's and completed in 1913, 
did not bring water from the Colorado 
River but from the Owens River in the 
High Sierras of California. Subse- 
quently, an additional aqueduct to serve 
Los Angeles and other southern Cali- 
fornia cities was built by the Metro- 
politan Water District and did bring 
to this area water from the Colorado 
River. 

Los Angeles now has available plenty 
of good, low-cost water, not only to 
meet the present needs of this city, but 
also to take care of more than twice the 
number of residents in the future. 

Samuet B. Morris 
CHIEF ENGINEER AND GENERAL MAN- 
AGER, DEPT. OF WATER & POWER, 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 


Price of Zinc 
Sirs: 

In your article, “Money in Metals 
That Flow” !BW—Sep.9’50,p39], I 
wish to question the data in the table on 
output and cost of several liquid metals. 
Most of the prices quoted seem reason- 
able except that of zinc at 99¢ per Ib. I 
am at a loss to imagine what was actu- 
ally meant; since 1948 the price has al- 
ways varied within the limits of 9¢-17¢, 
the latter price being current. 

Cart H. Correrity 
AMERICAN ZINC LEAD & SMELTING CO., 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


e The price quoted for zinc was taken 
directly from the Liquid Metals Hand- 
book put out by the Atomic Energy 
Commission. The actual average price 
for 1948 was 13.589¢ per Ib.; today’s 
price is 17.5¢ per Ib. 
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OARDING makes for 
scarcity and scarcity 

makes for high prices. 
That's simple, isn’t it? If you 
buy more sugar than you need —and your pig 
bor buys more coffee than she needs— and thou- 
sands of other people and their neighbors do 
the same thing—soon there is a shortage of 
sugar and coffee, and the price of sugar and 
coffee goes up. And so does the price of every- 
thing else that’s hoarded. 


And that means an increase in the cost of living 
for all of us. 


If that were all there was to it—that would not 
be too bad. 


But note this: 

When people buy more than they need—they 
soon stop buying. Suddenly, prices tumble—and 
in their wake come depression and unemploy- 


ment. 
* * * 


What is true for the housewife is true for the 
businessman. 


Say you're in the business of making tin toys— 
and you buy more tin than your normal require- 
ments. Overnight you are not only in the toy 
business but you are in the tin business as well! 
And that’s dangerous. 


It matters not whether it be tin, brass, sugar or 
beans. 


If you buy more than your regular needs, you 
are gambling. And gambling isn’t your business. 
What’s more, you may be contributing to an 
economic nose-dive that can irrevocably affect 
our way of life. 


And so we say—if you must 
hoard, hoard money. But 
hoard it safely. With assur- 
ance that it will be there 
ot you want it. With the knowledge that your 
funds are available—as they have always been 
for hundreds of thousands of New Englanders— 
whose money is safe in a Shawmut account. 


For 114 years—through wars, panics, booms and 
depressions—the National Shawmut Bank has 
paid its depositors promptly, in full, on demand. 


Your money—in the Shawmut Bank—is backed 
by the amassed strength, safety and prestige of 
Shawmut’s combined assets and experience. 


* Pong 


Whatever the future may hold, we at Shawmut 
will continue to do our best to help your busi- 
ness, all business, meet the requirements of nor- 


mal healthy growth and expansion. 

@ Let’s keep America prosperous. 

@ Let’s keep labor employed. 

@ Let’s protect the buying power of our money. 
@ Let’s buy only our normal requirements. 
You can bank on the bank business chooses. 


The National 


Shawmut Bank 


of Boston 


Member Federal Deposit I Corp 
ln 29 Sectens of Boston —ond Any One of Them ts Central Shawmet Nesdquarters fer You! 


ati. 





BUY WHAT YOU NEED—WHEN YQU NEED IT; 
AND HAVE THE MONEY TO BUY IT! 


©1950, The National Shawmut Bank of Bonoa 











Who | 
cares about 
coffee before it 

es the 


The grower cares, of course! 


And whether his plantation be in 
Brazil, the West Indies, East Africa, or 
elsewhere, he makes sure that the in- 
vestment his yield represents is amply 
protected. 


Americans owning coffee plantations 
find protection right here at home, 
through the member companies of the 
American Foreign Insurance Association! 


In this enterprise, as in so many others 
ewned here but located abroad, AFIA 
provides “close-fitting” protection. With 
eoffee, protection through AFIA takes 
ever at harvest time, and follows the 
erop through successive stages of drying, 
euring, transporting, roasting, packing, 
and shipping to final destination. 


That protection not only is “close- 
fitting”—it is solidly based. AFIA’s 26 

tstanding ber companies make it 
sound beyond question. AFIA’s experi- 
ence makes it possible to service that 
protection efficiently, no matter what the 
risk. 


You can put AFIA’s strength, experi- 
ence and efficiency behind the protec- 
tion of your foreign interests or property. 
Ask your agent or broker about AFIA! 





AMERICAN FOREIGN 
INSURANCE ASSOCIATION 


80 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK 7,N.Y. 


CHICAGO OFFICE . . . Inserance Exchange 
175 West Jackson Bivd., Chicago 4, Lilincis 


SAN FRANCISCO OFFICER. . . « » Mille 
220 Bash Street, Sen Frenetsce 4, CaliSernia 





FINANCE 
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Lineup for Defense Capital 
Government loan program to aid defense industries is back 


in operation again. Most short-term financing will be by V-Loan. 
RFC long-term handouts will not be so easy to get as in World War Il. 


If you get a defense contract, the 
government will sec that you also get 
the money you need to go to work on it. 

The Defense Production Act, passed 
last month, gave the President power to 
set up a loan program with the sky as 
the limit. Since then, Federal Reserve 
Board, Reconstruction Finance Corp., 
and other agencics have worked fever- 
ishly on the machinery for passing out 
the cash. 

e First Customer—Alrcady the first loan 
customer has appeared at the window. 
He needed working capital to fill a 
military order for wire, and his bank 
couldn’t handle it alone. His applica- 
tion got fast attention, and he has his 
money by now. In a matter of weeks, 
the agencies will be thoroughly pre- 
pared to service thousands like him. 
e@V-Loan—Lending procedures that 
were hammered into shape over a long 
pany during the last: war are the back- 
ne of today’s system. The V-Loan 
will probably be the most important of 
the government lending programs this 
time, as it was during the last war 
(chart). Again the Federal Reserve 
Banks are empowered to guarantee all 


or part of defense loans made by banks 
in their districts. The request for guar- 
antee has to be certified as essential by 
the armed services. 

The maximum rate of interest a con- 
tractor will hav> to pay is again 5%. 
The local bank has to split the proceeds 
with the Federal Reserve Bank to pay 
for the guarantee. To keep guarantees 
as low as possible, the Federal Reserve 
Bank’s share of the interest rises steeply 
as guarantees rise over 75%. 

e $100,000 Quick—The wire manufac- 
turer got a V-Loan. He had a govern- 
ment order for $300,000 worth of his 
roduct. To fill it, he needed $100,000 
‘or materials and wages. But his local 
bank, knowing his assets and his credit 
standing, thought his line of credit 
should only be $25,000. 

So when the man came in for money, 
the local lender filed an application for 
a 75% guarantee with the Federal Re- 
serve Bank in the district. The district 
bank forwarded the application to 
Washington the same day. While wait- 
ing for an O.K., it checked the bor- 
rower’s credit. Meanwhile, in Wash- 
ington, FRB shot the request over to 
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We all live better 
today... thanks to 
the mechanized farm 


The farmer is 

able to pro- 
duce more food in fewer man-hours and with a 
fairer return, thanks to mechanized equipment. 
Result: far better living for us all. For the city 
dweller shares when the farmer gains. But mech- 
anized equipment couldn't run without depend- 
able parts. And that's where R/M comes in. 

Pay a visit to a mechanized, well-run farm, 
and you're almost sure to find parts made by 
Raybestos-Manhattan. Brake linings, clutch fac- 
ings, fan belts, and hose for the tractors, trucks, 
and cars. V-belts for the combine, flat belts for 
the thresher. Spray hose for the orchard. Molded 
rubber parts and gaskets for the milking machines. 
Manufacturers of all these time-saving devices 
know they can count on R/M performance. And 
the farmer knows that R/M replacement parts 
have the dependability that insures production 
and steady income. 

But furthering the efficient operation of Amer- 
ican agriculture takes only a part of the produc- 
tion of the four great R/M plants and laboratories 
specializing in asbestos and rubber. Almost every 
phase of industry ...indeed almost every indi- 
vidual...is served by something R/M makes, 
Asbestos textiles and packings for hundreds of 
uses, a specialized line of grinding wheels, rub- 
ber covering for paper machine rolls, rubber 
lining for chemical tanks are only a few of the 
products which R/M produces. 

if you have an industrial or automotive need 
involving asbestos or rubber, get in touch with the 
proper representative by writing to Raybestos- 
Manhettan, Inc., Passaic, New Jersey. 


RAYBESTOS-MANHATTAN, INC. 


Menutacturers of Brake Linings + Brake 
Blocks + Clutch Fecings © Fan Belts > Hose 
Mechanical Rubber Products * Rebber Cov- 
ered Equipment - Asbestos Textiles + Pach- 
ings * Powdered Metal Products * Abrasive 
nd Diamond Wheels + Bowting Batis 


SPECIALISTS IN ASBESTOS and RUBBER PRODUCTS 


MANUFACTURING DIVISIONS 


General Asbestos & Rubber Division Manhattan Rubber Division Raybestos Division U.S, Asbestos... Grey-Rock Division 
No. Charleston, S.C. Passaic, NJ. Bridgeport, Conn. Manheim, Pa. 





DIVIDEND 


The Board of Directors has de- 
clared an extra dividend of twenty- 
five cents (25¢) per share on the 
Common Stock, and also the regular 
quarterly dividend of fifty cents 
(50¢) per share on the Common 
Stock, each payable November 15, 
1950 to stockholders of record at the 
close of business October 27, 1950. 


EDWARD BARTSCH 
President 


September 19, 1950 














It pays to do 
business in 
New York State! 


if you sell to business, you'll 
find 571,400 separate enter- 
prises in New York State— 
good customers for all kinds 
of supplies and equipment. 
Of these, 59,400 are factories 
—requiring vast quantities 
of raw, semi-processed and 
finished materials. Nowhere 
else are so many business 
customers available in such 
a concentrated area. For 
more facts, bearing on your 
own business, write today to 
N. Y. State Dept. of Com- 
merce, Room 113, 112 State 
Street, Albany 7, N. Y. 











a certifying officer at the Pentagon and 
got approval in a matter of hours. The 
district bank was notified by teletype, 
the local bank by phone, and the cash 
was made available on the spot. 

° Term—Now suppose the wire- 
maker had had a $3-million order and 
needed a loan of $1-million, for new 
machines as well as working capital. 
His local bank would probably have had 
to tum him down cold; banking laws 
forbid loans that exceed 10% of a 
lender’s combined capital and surplus. 
And anyway, if machinery were in- 
volved, the maturity required would tie 
up the money for too long. So the 
contractor would have to turn to his 
procurement office for help. 

During the last war, the procurement 

office probably would have sent him to 
RFC. RFC made $1.9-billion worth of 
long-term 4% loans during the war, on 
very low collateral requirements. They 
were called National Defense Loans. 
e Smaller Share—This time, however, 
RFC probably won’t get such a big 
share of the long-term business. Right 
now the corporation hasn’t even been 
told what its ager. job will be; the 
Budget Bureau, which works out areas 
of responsibility, is still conferring with 
the various guaranteeing agencies on 
possible alternatives to direct, long-term 
financing such as RFC produced. 

Procurement agencies want some al- 
ternative because they know that once 
a contractor has RFC money free and 
clear, they lose one control over his 
operations. They would rather see a 
contractor first apply for one of the 
other kinds of aid spelled out in the 
defense act. 

e Advance Payment—Simplest way of 
all would be for the contractor to get 
advance payments from the procure- 
ment office he’s dealing with. The 
money could be doled out in amounts 
scaled to the contractor's performance. 
Trouble is this would help only a 
relatively few prime contractors. 
e GSA—Material suppliers will have no 
time contracts, but the government 
1as power to purchase materials. So the 
General Services Administration could 
help out a copper producer, say, by con- 
tracting to buy any part of his output 
for years to come, then advancing cash 
against delivery. 

To a subcontractor, GSA cculd lease 
machinery. Or a certificate of necessity 
——— accelerated amortization of 
any new facilities might be the answer. 

The kind of help a contractor gets 
will depend on how much he wants, 
the purpose, and the amount of cash 
available for advance payments or for 
purchases of output and equipment. 
Only when such funds are fully com- 
mitted will the contractor be sent to 
RFC with the certificate that will get 
him some of the $2-billion Congress 
has authorized. 


Twin City Brawl 


Rapid transit company 
snarled in stockholder fight, plus 
state investigations and even 
hints of racketeer angles. 


In Minneapolis and St. Paul, Minn., 

the trolleys and buses are run by Twin 
City Rapid Transit Co. This week 
Twin City is the subject of a rhubarb 
that involves two intracompany factions, 
the state Railroad & Warehouse Com- 
mission and a special investigator ap- 
pointed by the governor. There are even 
charges flving around that racketeers are 
involved—or would like to be. 
e@ Bad Times—Like other transit con- 
cerns (BW—Nov.12’49,p86), Twin City 
had rough sledding in aang years. The 
company got way behind on its pre- 
ferred stock dividends. Then during the 
war things picked up. 

About that time an alert electrical- 
goods wholesaler from New York, 
named Charles Green, became inter- 
ested in Twin City. He started buying 
its common stock in 1944 for as low as 
$6 a share. He kept on buying in the 
next few years at prices ranging from 
$4.67 to $24 a share. 

@ Refinancing—In 1945 and 1946, Twin 
City’s 7% preferred stockholders, who 
had back dividends of $49 a share com- 


Finance with Flair 


BUSINESS WEEK’s award for most chi-chi 
annual report of the year goes to Julius 
Kayser & Co. Kayser makes hosiery. The 
inside of the report doesn’t quite come up 
to the cover. Sales were off 20% for the 
year ending June 30. Profits were $1.1-mil- 
lion, off 12%. 
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ing to them, accepted three shares of a 
new 5% preferred issue in exchange for 
oer th agp plus arrears. That 
it possible to start payi 

ferred dividends; and they have badd 
coming through ever since. The com- 
pany was even able to pay common 
stockholders a $1 dividend late in 1946. 

Then earnings fell off. So Green and 
eight ‘other big stockholders, mostly 


idwesterners, decided to do some- | % 


thing. After two proxy fights they got 
control of the company. group pat 
Green in as president last November. 
The plan was that he should run things 
for a year or two until Twin City was 
in better shape. Another member of the 
group, a Minneapolis attorney named 
‘red Ossanna, was made company 
counsel, 

@ A Loud Voice—Green proceeded to 
make himself heard in the Twin Cities. 
He loudly demanded a higher trolley 
fare and criticized city officials for not 
relieving his company of some of its 
taxes and street maintenance charges. 
He even threatened to liquidate as 
much of the company as was legally 
possible. 

vita | that Green was being too ag- 
gressive, his directors last May told him 
to keep quiet. They appointed Ossanna 
as company spokesman and gave him 
considerable authority. 

Green says that members of the state 

Railroad & Warehouse Commission 
told him in June that his company 
wouldn’t get a rate increase unless he 
resigned. So Green stated he would offer 
his resignation at the next directors’ 
meeting, in September. The rate in- 
crease came through soon after. Green 
had already sold his 19,200 shares of 
common stock for $12 a share. He 
says he made over $100,000. 
e State Commission—Then, late in 
August, Leonard E. Lindquist, chair- 
man of the state Railroad & Warehouse 
Commission, announced he had been 
informed that “‘racketeers” were trying 
to get control of Twin City and use it 
as a cover for illegal purposes. Ossanna 
heatedly denied that any stock manipu- 
lation was going on. But Green offered 
to cooperate with Lindquist in an in- 
vestigation of stockholders. 

That set off an internal squabble 

which ended with Ossanna’s ouster as 
counsel at the directors’ meeting in mid- 
September. Green was asked to stay on 
as_ president. 
@ Whose Stock?—Now Lindquist and 
Benedict Deinard, a special investigator 
appointed by Gov. Luther W. Young- 
dahl, are trying to find out the identity 
of the owners of blocks of Twin City 
stock held in brokers’ names. These 
blocks have been accumulating in the 
last few months, now amount to nearly 
half of the 230,000 shares of common 
stock outstanding. 

So far, Lindquist has only been able 
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KEEPS AIR HOSE FROM LOSING ITS BREATH 
Neoprene cover on compressor hose resists 
deterioration . . . neoprene tube prevents clogging and blowouts 


In the intense activity of construction 
jobs, air hose faces a severe endurance 
test. It is called upon to deliver a steady 
flow of power while under constant 
attack from abrasion, oil and grease, 
weather and heat. And here, where 
breakdowns often mean serious bottle- 
necks, construction men can rely on 
compressor hose with cover and tube of 
Du Pont neoprene. For a neoprene cover 
withstands the punishment of yanking 
and dragging over jagged surfaces . . . 
resists deterioration from broiling sun- 
light, moisture and ozone. And even hot 
oil in the air stream won't disintegrate a 
neoprene tube—so no crumbled parti- 
cles can clog tools. 

Such reassuring dependability can be 
found in an ever-widening range of ex- 
cellent products. On industry’s tough- 
est jobs, neoprene adds superior per- 
formance, longer service life and lower 


GARDEN H¢ 
OL HOSE 

CONVEYOR 
¢ COATED § 
DIAPHRAGH 


NEOPRENE 
aU PONT 


maintenance. It withstands heat and 
abrasion in transmission belts . . . flex- 
cracking and permanent distortion in 
flexible machine parts’. . . weathering 
and abrasion in wire and cable. 

And every year, vari binations 
of these remarkable properties are com- 
pounded into the millions of pounds of 
neoprene used by rubber manufacturers 
for their finest-quality industrial and 
household products. 

So when you have a tough job for a 
resilient product to do—think of Du 
Pont neoprene first. Ask your rubber 
manufacturer or tell us about your prob- 
lem. While we do not make finished 
products of neoprene, we'll be glad to' 
help you and assist in finding a source 
of supply. 

Rubber Chemicals Division 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.) 
Wilmington 98, Delaware 
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@ Tune in Du Pont “CAVALCADE OF AMERICA”—Tuesday nights—-NBC—coast to coast 
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WORLD’S BIGGEST FORKFUL... 


The average American is inches taller, pounds heavier, than his great-great 
grandfather. To how many people do we owe thanks for the extra nourishment in 
every forkful that Americans eat? 

To the agricultural scientists who pack more into every acre... to the farmers who — 
squeeze more out... to designers and manufacturers of equipment who lock it in 
during shipping and storage . . . to entomologists, vitamin makers, refrigeration 
engineers, dairymen, frozen food packers, freight car manufacturers . . . 

These and hundreds of others work with diligence, ingenuity, and skill to make 
Americans the best fed people in the world .. . 


AMERICA WORKS LIKE THAT... 


Uniquely so. Here, every field of human endeavor has the incentive and opportunity 
to make its contribution to the great American pursuit of progress . . . 

America can work like that because it has an all-seeing, all-hearing 
Inter-Communications System. 


THE AMERICAN INTER-COM SYSTEM... 


Complete communication is the function, is the peculiarly American contribution of 
the business press . . . a great company of specially edited magazines devoted to the 
specialized work areas of men who want to manage better, design better, manufacture 
better, research better, sell better. No country in the world has a business press that 
compares in size, character or ability to serve with that of America. . . 


WHY WE HAPPEN TO KNOW... 

The McGraw-Hill business publications are a part of this American Inter-Com System. 
As publishers, we know the consuming insistence of editors on analyzing, interpreting, 
reporting . . . on developing universal acceptance of new ideas . . . on making sure 
that specialized information reaches interested people quickly. 

As publishers, we know that people pay to subscribe to business publications for the 
sole purpose of listening in on units of the American Inter-Com System. 

As publishers, we make the advertising pages of our business publications available 
for your communications with the people you want to reach. 


McGRAW-HILL PUBLISHING CO., INC. 


330 WEST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 18, N 
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to get one broker to tell the names of 
A as) A the real owners of stock left with him. 
DY NATORK DRIVE mM F Several others have challenged Lind- 

: CARLOADER- quist’s right to the names. So the Hen- 

ETTER CLARK 7 * nepin District Court is study- 
B : ing the briefs of both sides to decide . 
whether Lindquist has power to sub- 
poena such records. 

Lindquist won’t say what he means 
about the “racketeers,” or to what il- 
legal uses they would put Twin City if 
they got control. He said he will tell 
everything as soon as the court is ready 
to hear him. 


All Big U.S. Cities 
Were in Red Last Year 


All the larger U. S. cities ran into the 
red in 1949. A report just issued by the 
Census Bureau on the finances of the 
37 largest U.S. cities tells the story. 

“Large-City Finances in 1949” covers 
the governments of the cities which had 
over 250,000 people at the 1940 census. 
About one quarter of the U.S. popula- 

from forward to reverse tion lives in these municipal areas. The 
report doesn’t include fiscal affairs of 
. IT DOES MORE WORK ! special districts, authorities, and other 
4 local governments. 
In most cases, the city fathers had 


EAS n| to operate than your car ee NO! . little or no choice about running 
deficits. They had to boost their capital 
= DOES MORE WORK ! budgets by $135-million last year to 


build schools, hospitals, roads, and 
other things. A lot of this expenditure 


BETTE | neutral tests prove was a heritage from World War II, 
r when cities couldn’t do much building. 

° / T D OES MORE WORK ! This combination of CAR- e $300-Million Off—The bureau found 
LOADER *and DYNATORK* that every one of the 37 cities spent 
S06  ceatinnin «ten more in 1949 than it took in. In 1948, 


HERE'S A COMBINATION DESTINED TO MAKE ennibtss: a tenia 30 showed a deficit; in 1947, only 27 


id. In all, they t ov 3-billi 
MATERIALS HANDLING. STORY — concen sence | id: all they spent ovr $3 bilo 


of Mabetats Renting. were rising, they collected only about 
e The husky and versatile gas-powered Carloader You'll want to know all $2.7-billion. 
fork-lift truck of 3,000-, 4,000- and 5,000-lbs.-capac- about it. A Clark bulletin One comforting note: The bureau 
ities, has done more than any other one model to will bring you the facts in found that the trend toward higher ex- 
establish Mechanized Materials Handling as essen- convenient form. Write for penses and higher revenues was tapering 
tial to modern high-speed, low-cost production. it... or simply fill in the off. Expenses rose 10% in 1949. They 
had risen 17% in 1948, 19% in 1947. 
Revenues, too, climbed 6% last year, 
compared with 14% in each of the 
earlier years. 
© Outlay, Income—Capital expenditures 


peep seit See Oe were responsible for a lot of last year's 
transmits engine FORK TRUCKS red ink. They totaled $448-million. Op- 
— nants AND INDUSTRIAL TOWING TRACTORS a se er 7.2%, wot 
wheeis by magnetic . 
induction, through About half of municipal revenues 
an air gap—no came from property taxes, about 20% 
clutch, no conven- [iam ca a from state and federal aid, 18% from 
nin=»ns Ee a sales and other taxes, and most of the 
It’s unique because | en eee eee rest from fees. The fastest-growing 
it does not have to : ‘Gnamaeur’t ame cover et «/ source of revenue is sales and gross- 
bebroughttoastop |} receipts taxes: Slowest-growing source 
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coupon and mail it. 
e The revolutionary Dynatork Drive cuts deeply into 
handling costs by increasing as much as 20 per *Trade Mark Reg. U. S$. Pat. Off. 
cent the amount 








only 3% more than in 1948. Total as- 
sessed valuation of city property was up 
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before reversing. . is the property tax, which brought in 
1 
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Zone State 








See eee igre: ay Eo 
AUTHORIZED CLARK INDUSTRIAL TRUCK PARTS AND SERVICE STATIONS IN STRATEGIC LOCATIONS only 5.2%, to $61.7-billion. 
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FOR FREE SOUND CONDITIONING 
ESTIMATE...PHONE YOUR LOCAL 
GOLD BOND APPLICATOR 


Central Roofing Ce. 
Lydich-Browne Roofing Co. 
Thompson Acoustics, Inc. 
Lisyd E. Mitchell, Inc. 


Abilene, Tex. 
Albuquerque, N. M. 
Atlanta, Ga. 
Baltimore, Md. 
Billings, Montana 
Birmingham, Ala. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
Cambridge, Mass. 
Charlest W.. Va. 





0. 

A. A. Metts Co. 

Geo. W. Wallace 
Fisher-Busse Co. 

F. A. Kamp Flooring Co. 
H. A. Erf Acoustical Co, 


Charlotte, N. C. 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Chicage, lil. 
Cincinnati, Obie 
Cleveland, Obie 





South Texas Materials Co. 


Lee Building 

Southwést Acoustical Co. 
General Insulation Co. 
Lydick Roofing Co. 
Healey & Popovich 

Northwest Michigan 
Acoustical Co. 
Better Homes Inc. 
J. A. Walsh & Co. 
General Asbestes & Supply Co. 
ft Interiors, Inc. 
Jacksonville Tile Co. 
Eustis Lancaster. Associates 

Cockerell Engineering & 
Fireproofing Co. 
Eustis Lancaster Associates 
Acoustical Engineering Co. 
Crawford Deor Sales Co. 
The Sound Control Co. 


Braun A tical Co. 


Corpus Christi, Texas 
Dallas, Texas 
Dayton, Obie 
Denver, Colorade 
Des Moines, lowa 
Detroit, Mich. 
Eau Claire, Wis. 
El Paso, Texas 
Evansville, Ind. 
Fort Worth, Texas 
Fresno, Calif. 


Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Hagerstown, Md. 
Houston, Texas 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Jackson, Miss. 
Jacksonville, Fla. 
Jobuson City, Tenn. 


Kansas City, Mo. 
Knoxville, Tenn. 

La Crosse, Wisconsin 
Little Rock, Ark. 
Les Angeles, Calif. 
Louisville, Ky. 





Southwest Specialty Co. 
Acoustical Contracting Co. 
Rowell Flooring Company 

Sales & Engi ing Co. 
Schauer Co., Inc. 


A ti, 





Lubbock, Texas 
Merrill, Wis. 
Miami, Fla. 
Miami, Fla. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
Me polis, Minn. 





‘0. 
Gold Bond Acoustical Co. 
Building Specialties Co. 
National Acoustics 
Febre & Co. 
L. H. Clawson Co. 
Acoustical Sales & Plaster Co. 
Porter-Trustin Co. 
Pearson Insulating & Dist. Co. 
Chas. M. Wall, Inc. 
Standatd Floor Co. 
McL. T. O’Ferrall & Co. 
Modern Floors, Inc. 
Jobnson-Olsen Floor 

Coverings, Inc. 
L. H. Clawson Co. 
Utah Pioneer Corp. 
Heai Control Insulation Ce. 
Morrison-Hope Co. 
Nerthwest Sound Control Co., Inc. 
Midwest Acoustical Co. 
Rhodes-Rodier Co. 

Queen City Wood Works & 
Lumber Ce. 
Missouri Builders Specialty Co. 
Midwest Marble & Tile Co. 


Northern Steel Buildings, Inc. 
Self Linoleum & Shade Co., Inc. 
ester Acoustical & Imsul. Co. 


CANADA: William G. Kerr 


Mobile, Ala. 
Moorbead, Minn. 
New York, N. Y.* 
Norfolk, Va. 
Oakland, Calif. 
Oklaboma City, Okla. 
Omaha, Nebraska 
Pharr, Texas 
Philadelpbia, Pa. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Richmond, Va. 
Roanoke, Virginia 


Rockford, Ll. 
Sacramento, Calif. 
Salt Lake City, Utab 
San Antonio, Texas 
San Bernardino. Calif. 
Seattle, Wash. 

Sioux Falls, S. D. 
Springfield, Ul. 


Springfield, Mo. 
St. Lowis, Mo. 
Tulsa, Okla. 
Warsaw, Indiana 
Washington, D. C. 
(Arlington) 





Torente, Ontaria 





Ever hear of Noble Cowles’ 
plan for killing office noise? 


HO’S Noble Cowles? He’s the Gold Bond Acoustical expert 

at National Acoustics,* New York City. He’s one of 73 fac- 
tory appointed sound control engineers located in key cities across 
the country. 


What's the Plan? It’s a 2-Way Sound Control Plan—the most com- 
plete Sound Conditioning service you can get. 


So if banging doors, clacking typewriters and buzzing voices are mak- 
ing your office a bedlam, call in your local Gold Bond Applicator 
today (listed in your phone book under “Acoustical Contractors”.) 
Each one is an expert at de-noising offices in a hurry. 


Here’s how this 2-Way Sound Control Plan works: 


1 EXPERT SERVICE AND INSTALLATION. 

Find the name of your local ap- 
plicator in the list at left. He'll be 
glad to talk over your noise problem 
at no cost or obligation to you. He'll 
show you samples of all five Gold 
Bond acoustical products and tell 
you which is best for the job. And 
his expert, factory-trained crews will 
work nights or on weekends so 
they won't get in your way. 


BUSINESS AS USUAL. Your Gold Bond 
Applicator will sound condition your office 


at night or on weeken 


2 FIVE PRODUCTS TO CHOOSE FROM. 

Every sound conditioning job 
has its own problems. Your office 
may have an unusual ceiling design. 
Or you may have very little money 
for modernizing purposes. That's 
why Gold Bond makes not one but 
five different Acoustical products to 





cover every possible need and meet BEAUTIFUL RESULTS. A big variety of wash- 
any budget. able and repaintable surfaces =, colors, 
priced to fit your budget. 


PHONE FOR YOUR FREE SOUND 
CONDITIONING ESTIMATE NOW 
You'll build or 


a -tealele (ci Ml ol<taicl am al ia) 


Gold Bond 


Voriesatas) Mm aaclel tar 


Why put up with annoying office 
noise a day longer? Call the near- 
est Gold Bond Acoustical Applica- 
tor listed at left. Or write Depart- 
ment BW-10, National Gypsum 
Company, Buffalo 2, New York. 





NATIONAL GYPSUM COMPANY + BUFFALO 2, NW. Y. 
























you have a 


i\coeeabeolsiaehauna: 


pressure 
liquid level 


ol problem? 


Looking for automatic regu- 
lating valves, standard or 
special? Let Klipfel "know- 
how’ work for you. Our en- 
gineers are valve men of long 
experience, but also recep- 
tive to your ideas. Our plant 
is close-knit and fast-mov- 
ing, with unusual facilities. 


illustrated is a Klipfel Float 
Valve, one of many described 
in detail in Bulletin No. 349. 
Ask for your copy. 


j VALVES INC. 
DIVISION OF 
HAMILTON-THOMAS CORP. 
HAMATON, OHIO 


FINANCE BRIEFS 











~ Which is 
YOUR COST 


60 per 1000 
or 20* per 1000 


| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| ‘This actual case history of cost reduc- 
| tion is typical of the savings possible 
| with 

| 

| 

| 


DICKERMAN 


Automatic 


| PUNCH PRESS FEEDS 


| 

| If you use stampings of metal, fibre 
| of plastic in your product, we proba- 
bly can help you to secure the increases 
in production (up to 500%) and cost - 
| reductions which thousands of manu- 
facturers have experienced. 


Dickerman Automatic Punch Press 
Feeds are made in seven models, to 
feed any material, fit any press. 


Illustrated Catalogs available on request. 


| 

| H. E. DICKERMAN 
| Manufacturing Company 
| 











328 Albany Street 
Springfield, Massachusetts 





“25 Years of Service to American Industry” 
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Kaiser Stee]’s financing deal (BW-—-Sep. 
16’50,p104) is now official. The com- 

ny filed a statement with SEC calling 
or issue of $60-million in 33% first 
mortgage bonds and $40-million of pre- 
ferred and common stock. The stock 
will be sold publicly. 


GM < stockholders approved the 2-for-1 
stock split (BW —Jun.10°50,p28). The 
move will give GM about 88-million 
shares, more than any other company 
in the world. 


a 
a Hudson Power registered with 
SEC a $40-million issue of 30-year 
mortgage bonds. Proceeds will be used 
mainly to pay off $20-million in bank 
loans and a $16-million bond issue. 


se i 








30- And Bigger Ones 
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Date: Federal Reserve Board. 


It Seems There Were Two Irishmen 


‘Their names were Pat and Mike. tered Irishmen, an empty keg, and a 


One day they heard there was going to 
be a carnival outside of town, and they 
decided they could make a killing sell- 
ing beer. 

So they scraped up all the money 
they could—which came to exactly 
$5—bought a keg of beer, put it on a 
wheelbarrow, and started for the car- 
nival. 

It was hot pushing the wheelbarrow. 
When Pat reached in his pocket for 
his bandana to wipe his forehead, he 
found a dime he had overlooked. He 
wiped his face and thought a while. 
Then he said, “Mike, I’m going to buy 
a glass of beer.” 

So he gave, Mike the dime and took 
a long pull on the spigot. 

They went on a ways, and then Mike 
said, “Pat, I’m going to buy a glass of 
beer.” 

So he gave Pat the dime and took a 
pull on the spigot. 

They went on a ways, and then Pat 
said... . 

And in the end there were two plas- 


dime. 

e High-Velocity Dime—That story il- 
lustrates the velocity of circulation of 
money supply. Economists have been 
telling it for years. ‘The idea is that the 
amount of money isn’t the thing that 
counts; it’s how fast you turn it over. 

If you look at the figures on total 
bank debits in the U.S., you can see 
signs that money is turning over faster 
all the time now. This, even more 
than the rapidly growing supply of 
bank deposits (BW —Sep.23’50,p94), 
shows the inflationary pressures that are 
at work. It is swelling purchasing 
power, bidding up prices. 

Ever since the 30’s, we have been 
used to a low velocity of circulation. 
We've never used our war-inflated 
moncy supply as intensively as we did 
our prewar funds. 

But the money is there—in the form 
of bank deposits and currency—and the 
way it is turning over now Iends new 
point to the old story of the two Irish- 


men. 
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This advertisemens is published to keep you up to dete on the 
industrial uses for nylon textile fibers. Although demand for 
nylon still exceeds supply, you may wish to evaluate its possi- 
Ble future applications in your own business. Note: Du Pont 
makes only the fiber—nos the nylon fabric or finished product, 








NYLON puts sprinc in A RUG-CUTTING STEP 


The length of rope you see on this 
rug-weaving loom is another example 
of the way Du Pont nylon fibers 
can increase the life of a production 
item. 


The rope yanks a knife through a 


row of yarn loops. It’s this operation 
which forms the pile of the rug. Every 
three seconds, the knife cuts open 
hundreds of loops. Each time, there’s 
a sudden strain—often as much as 
5000 pounds—thrown on the rope. 

These shocks soon begin to weaken 
ordinary rope—and, in two months 
or so, replacement is necessary. But 
the rope you see on this loom has 
been in service for nearly two years. 
And it is still in good shape. That’s 


because it is made of nylon . . . and 
nylon is resilient as well as strong. 
This resiliency gives the rope a built- 
in shock absorber . . . enables the 
rope to take such sudden strains with- 
out breaking. 

Nylon’sextra properties prove use- 
ful not only in rope, but in countless 
other products. Perhaps nylon has 
the something extra to improve your 
production process . . . to help you 
make a new or better product. 

Nylon is tough and durable... 
has high abrasion-resistance. It re- 
sists deterioration by petroleum oils, 
soil rot, alkalies, mold and mildew. 
Inaddition, nylon fabrics can be heat- 
set to hold shape. 


For nylon... for rayon... for fibers to come... look to Du Pont 


INFORMATIVE BOOKLET “Nylon Textile 
Fibers in Industry” will bring you up 
to date on nylon’s performance in in- 
dustry. When you write for your copy, 
tell us your fabric or fiber problems. 
Nylon Division 110, E. I, du Pont de 
Nemours & Co, (inc.), Wilmington 98, 
Delaware. 


DU PONT 


NYLON FIBERS 
Gl) POND 
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SETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING 
+.» THROUGH CHEMISTRY 








Use Liberty Sterege Binders fer all 
inactive leese lect records — Bind records 
easily in your own office. Vitel records 
cre kept sufe with Liberty Self-Locking 
Permanent Pesis. 


Don’t risk loss of loose leaf records when safety 
costs so little. The NEW LOW COST Liberty 
Storage Binder with all metal hinges and the 
famous Liberty Permanent Self-Locking Bind- 
ing Posts will protect your records from loss. 
The strength of the Liberty Storage Binder to- 
gether with the permanent locking of the 
Liberty Post will keep your records neat, clean 
and ready for reference. Liberty Storage Bind- 
ers provide the safe method for storing all 
loose-leaf records and forms. 


FREE CATALOG 


esislog of Uberty Record 
Storage Products. 





OF OREGON 
Women: 


Reach the most women... 

those who bay... in the $355 

million Oregon food market 

with The Oregonian. It’s 

your best buy to sell all Oregon. The 
Oregonian is first in circulation, influ- 
ence and advertising results. 


the Orcgonian 


Represented Nationally by 
Moloney, Regan & Schmitt, inc. 





THE MARKETS 











According to the Dow theory, you 
will never get a plainer bull signal from 
the stock market than the one you got 
this week. But now the Street is won- 
dering what to do about the signal. For 
there aren’t many Dow theorists left. 

The Dow-Jones industrial and rail 
averages both went through their previ- 
ous highs on the same day. The indus- 
trials went above their postwar high of 
228.38, established just before Korea. 
The rails, for the first time, passed 
their 1946 high of 68.31. 

e “Confinnation”—If you're a simon- 
pure Dow theorist, this marks the off- 
cial start of the bull market. The in- 
dustrial average broke through its 1946 
top back in April. But the rails had 


‘Bull Signal’s On! So What? 
F Industrials and rails both pass previous highs on same day, 


but few traders now follow the Dow theory that this means a pro- 
longed rising market. Sometimes it doesn’t work. 


to do the same thing to “confirm” that 
a bull market was > ih to start. 

The catch is that Wall Streeters have 
been burned several times in recent 
years by signals like that. In 1948, for 
instance, the rails went through their 
1947 high and were confirmed a few 
wecks later by the industrials. The bull 
market then proceeded to peter out. 

Then in June, 1949, just before the 
bull market got started, both D-J aver- 
ages went down te new postwar lows 
(BW —Jun.18'49,p104). That was sup- 
posed to be positive proof, according to 
the Dow devvine, that a prolonged 
bear market had begun. 

e World News—That’s why Wall Street 
is taking the market’s advance to new 
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postwar levels with suspicion. It thinks 
international news is going to have a 
lot more effect on the market than the 
theories of the late Charles H. Dow. 
There's a good chance that traders 
will be happy about a semiwar economy 
—with no war. But if the military situa- 





tion gets threatening again, past history 
indicates that the wahesban will be 
jamming the exits. You can see that by 
the way the market failed to follow the 


bull signal throu 
though Chinese 
the } 


e when it looked as 


eds might be aiding 


orth Koreans, 





The “Korean Market”: 


Pre- 
Korean 
Level 
100.1 
244.2 
207.4 
357.3 
415.7 


260.9 
108.6 
82. 
122 
89. 


1950 
High 
*129.1 
#298 .8 
*252.2 
*425.9 
*495 


*307 
*127 
Mining, smelting "7 
Metal fabricating *141 
*107. 


w 


Motion pictures 170 140. 
Tires, rubber goods *270 
Shipbuilding *217 
Printing, publishing 125 
Railroad equipment 94 


-ancuw oe 


Agricultural machinery 
Rayon. 

“War” stocks. 
Machinery 


~eCOnued @-axrnen 


Meat packing. : 
Mail order, general chains 
Soap 

Low-priced commons 


2 
2 
7 
5 
6 
7 
0 
2 
3 
$ 
4 
3 
~ 
A 
0 
Pe 
3 
0 
5 
31 
0 
8 
2 
0 
0 


-vonw 


Shipping wen 
All industrial sto ocks 
Aircraft manufacturing 
Dairy products 


Meuc 


Composite index 


Capital goods stocks 
Auto parts 

Air transport 
Consumer goods stccien 


Shoes 3 
Proprietary atin: eneietion 5 
Automobiles 

“Peace” stocks 


Ap EE 9 2 Ae 


- 


Chemicals 

Baking, milling 

5¢, 10¢, $1 chains 

Glass containers Heer 

Food chains ee¥eiesinee Oe 


S2ORMeR Cr Bw wWKHwBA @ 564 


Tobacco products.......... 92 
High-grade commons....... 139 
Electrical equipment....... 129 
Household supplies......... 110 
Office, business equipment. . 214 


106 


aonroue 


Building materials. . ‘ 143 140 
Utilities eo 9 113 
Natural gas aes 205 
Gold mining (U. S. ee aan 77 
Confectionery. . 6055, 


sw 


201 
71.. 
135 


ww 


Television, electronics. . 254.8 241... 
Ethical drugs ee 194 3 194... 
90.6 89 
133.1 129 


Metal containers... 
Finance companies... . 


* Registered since Korean incident started. 





The Score Thus Far 


-———- Standard & Poor's Weekly Indexes (1935-39 =< 100)——_—— 
——— Recent Level vs.—— 


Recent 
Led 
122.6 

**298 8 
251.0 

**425.9 
489.7 


**307 2 
126.4 
95.9 

**141.6 
103.0 


161.1 
266.8 
200.4 
123.5 

91.1 


142.3 
**254.7 
**214.4 

172.7 

113.1 


“ Korean 
Low” 
93.9 
239.6 
197. 

336. 
366. 


102 
79. 


86 
130 


189.4 
149.2 
444.1 
150.6 
**135.0 


**157.8 
**224.2 
200.9 
170.5 


409.0 
**166.0 
143.0 
240.1 


"163.9 


**154 
#9142 

258 
**159 
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116 
135 
**187 
16S 


191 
180 
132 
iit 
232 


83 
132 
121 
101 
196 


132 
10S 
188 

65 
124 


eeonee OFA ADNH BOwWH Se e~4en 


167 220 
155 174. 
70 78 
94 112.0 


** New 1950 high. 
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Pre- Korean 
Leod 
+22.5% 
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Low 
+30.6% 
+24.7 
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+26.5 
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STREAMLINING 


1, Here are the administrative tools and 
techniques for developing simple. orderly, 
and effective business systems and pro- 
cedures, Shows how to analyze your busi- 
neas procedures... gather facta and 
saves vane neeeas tote. iy bom new 
jop and 

maintain procedures instruction manuals 
+ . do everything you 

need to do in order to set 

up a procedures siudy 

program that Pig) ate 


See 








2. How to organize, operate, 

supervise the small 

‘oints up advanced 

mManaxement techniques 

that can mean maximum production at 

minimum coast per unit. ‘overs every- 

thing from financial planning and ure of 

sAles tools, to machipe planning and ana- 
lyzing management functions. 








%. Best teated methods and actual plant 
cases showing how to manage the modern 
industrial enterprise. The 
book delves into every func- 
tion of management, from 
financing and launch- 
ing production, toa 
marketing the prod- 
uct and keeping 
atreast of a chang- 
ing market. By L. 
hel, F. Atwater, 
G. Smith, H, Stack- 
edition, 


man, 
790 pages, $5.50 











4. A thorough treatment 

of the whole field of per- 

sonnel relations. re- 

sents practical problems 

of labor management and methods of pro- 
cedure found effective in industry and 
business, Covera employee selection, pre- 
vention of absenteeism, wages and wage 
systems, financial incentives, emplovee 
fepresentation plans, etc. By G, Watk. as 
and P. Dodd. 780 pages, $3.00 








SEE THESE BOOKS 
10 DAYS FREE 











McGraw-Hill Book &. Inc., 
330 W. 4nd Sc., N. Y. 18 

Rend = bookis) corresponding to 

encircled Bony nas for 16 

are exan ination on approval, Ia 

© days 1 will remit for book(s) 

I keep, us few a. . for delivery, and return 
unwanted hooki«) postpaid. (We pey for delivery if 
you remit with this coupon; same return privilege.) 


seers eee eeeereueseres 


Ph a 1-66 


Company ..--cecsees 


Position evcegs 
This offer applies to U. 6. 
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Greal DESK EQUIPMENT 


THE QUALITY of Morris desk 
equipment has been judged—. 
and established—by efficient 
executives and discriminat- 
ing buyers. Those who know 
use Morris, 


Many famous users 

of these sets 

have their seals 
emblems 


Morris DESK EQUIPMENT 
“Stith heads the field * 
QUALITY, EFFICIENCY, AND YEARS OF 
SERVICE have made Morris desk equip- 
ment the choice of exacting business 
men. The complete desk setting shown, 
pen set, memo pad and holder, file trays 

and ash tray, retail for little more than 

the cost of one higher priced, yet cona- 
parable fountain pen set. The equipment 


designed to meet every requirement of 
the executive or the routine worker, 


MORRIS-MATCHED DESK SETS 
THE SYMBOL OF GOOD TASTE IN DESK EQUIPMENT 


MORRIS LETTERTRAY ... Two point 
suspension allows complete free- 
dom of access from the entire front 
and sides, Strongly constructed 
tiers are quickly added, either let- 
ter or legal size 

$2.50 letter, $2.75 legal 


MORRIS FOUNTAIN PENS...A bal- 
anced pen for long hours of com- 
fortable writing—has 5 different 
quick ‘‘thread-in'’ replaceable 
points for every purpose. Choice 
of eight colors. 

From $2.75 single, $8.00 double 


MORRIS MEMO PADS... Paper is 
readily accessible, yet always kept 
neat by gold plated bar that drops 
as paper is used. Plenty of room 
for your engraved name here. 

Choice of colors. $1.00 


MORRISET...The ‘‘all-'round”’ writ- 
ing implement. Satisfies routine 
workers and demanding executives 
alike with instantaneous, efficient, 
smooth writing. No refilling or 
flooding—holds many months sup- 
ply of ink. Choice of nine colors. 
From $3.50 single, $9.50 twinset 


MORRIS PHONE REST... The 
easily adjusted phone rest that 
holds without crimping your 
shoulder or straining your neck. 
For the Exeoutive, the Secre- 
tary or the home. Have both 
hands free, saves time, makes 
life easier. $2.50 


@ your dealer dees not steck the hem yeu wish— 
please contact... 


BERT M. Morris co. 


8651 W. Third Street © Les Angeles 48, Calif. 








fa Canoda: McFarlone Son & Hodgson itd., Montreal, Con. 


NEW NLRB COUNSEL G. J. Bott .is pretty much an unknown. Consensus is . . . 


“It Could Have Been Worse” 


That's the wary reaction of labor and management to 
Truman’s appointment of George Bott as successor to Denham in 
labor board post. As a career man, he’s done a good job. 


“President Truman could have done 
a lot worse.” 

‘That, in a nutshell, is the first reac- 
tion of labor and management to the 
surprise appointment of George J. 
Bott as general counsel for the National 
Labor Relations Board. Bott, 40, is 
a Democrat and a career man in NLRB. 

This lukewarm appraisal of the suc- 

cessor to the deposed Robert N. Den- 
ham may be more of a help than a 
handicap. ‘The very fact that evervone 
is cautious but not critical may smooth 
his way in one of the toughest jobs 
in government. 
e An Unknown—As Washington figures 
go, Bott is an unknown, one of the 
hundreds of men in the capital who 
have done a good job over the years 
without anv publicity. 


He joined NLRB’s staff in 1937 as 
a field investigator. He worked up 
through the ranks to be regional direc- 
tor for NLRB in its important Chicago 
office. Then, in 1948, Denham called 
him to Washington to become asso- 
ciate general counsel in charge of 
NLRB field operations. 

In every job, Bott stayed very much 
in the background. When his appoint- 
ment was announced last weekend, 
Washington newsmen could find no 
pictures of him; no clippings or 
speeches could be located to tip off his 
views on the Taft-Hartley law; con- 
gressional records didn’t help out with 
Bott testimony on what should—or 
shouldn’t—be in a federal labor law. 

This accounts for most of the caution 
over the President’s interim appoint- 
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ment. Nobody seems quite sure, yet, 
just how Bott will fit into the TH 
controversy. 
@ Labor’s Vieievtinlon had two can- 
didates for the T-H job—Ivar Peterson, 
an aide to Sen. Wayne Morse, or Peter 
Seitz, gencral counsel for the Federal 
Mediation & Conciliation Service. 
bor considers both to be “definitely 

iendly” to its views on T-H. 

When Bott's appointment came 
through, both AFL and CIO hurried 
to say that they expect him to be 
“eminently fair” m administering T-H— 
and that they no longer fear the harass- 
ment of “an babes a interpretation 
of T-H regulations.” 

Privately, they say that they'll have 
to wait and see how Bott works out. 
© Management’s Views—On the other 
side of the fence, businessmen say they 
have nothing against Bott—but they 
feel he will give unions the benefit of 
the doubt whenever there is one. And 
they are afraid he will be “too much 
under the influence of NLRB members 
and too steeped in Wagner act labor 
philosophy.” 

That is about the way Denham him- 

self sizes up his successor. The fact 
that Denham brought Bott to Wash- 
ington doesn’t mean that Bott shares 
Denham’s ideas on T-H. He was 
chosen as an administrative assistant, 
had little to do with policy matters 
under Denham. 
@ And NLRB’s Views—Bott’s associates 
—on NLRB and its staff—mostly agree 
that Bott will make a good general 
counsel. ‘They say he will not be hard 
to get along with. They don’t expect 
any of the dissension between board 
and counsel that marked Denham’s 
tenure and led to his recent ouster 
(BW-Sep.23’50,p112). 

Bott has kept aloof from NLRB 
politics. He has worked on every phase 
of NLRB case-handling except trial 
examiner—so he understands staff and 
board problems. He was clerk in the 
Sixth Circuit Court of Appeals for 
two years and knows the court angles. 

Moreover, he has already shown a 
willingness to play ball. His first official 
move was to reinstate NLRB’s informa- 
tion director, Louis G. Silverberg, as 
public relations man for the general 
counsel’s office, too; Denham refused 
to let Silverberg act for him. 

Then Bott announced that he will 
give NLRB complete details of every 
case on which he sits as appeal officer 
from regional T-H decisions. Bott is 
final authority in appeals. In the past, 
NLRB has never had direct reports on 
the facts behind a gencral-counsel deci- 
sion; Bott says that won’t happen again. 

In anv event, it is now reasonably 
certain that Bott will get along with 
the board better then Denham did. 
That doesn’t mean he will agree with 
NLRB all the time. As prosecutor and 
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GRAY 


| MARKET ?? 


@ Benyamin F. Fairzess, President of 
United States Steel Corporation, re- 
cently re-afhrmed the sales policy of the 
Corporation and all its subsidiary com- 
panies. He said: “Corporation policy... 
continues to be to sell steel only to 
bona-fide customers at regular published 
prices, We will decline to make sales to 
any purchaser who is found to have re- 
sold in the gray market, steel bought 
from the Corporation.” 

We know that you, as a steel buyer, 
are equally interested in making sure 
that outlets for steel entering the gray 
market are blocked. Success in this ef- 
fort depends entirely upon the coopera- 
tion of all patriotic business organiza- 
tions, The gray market siphons steel out 
of regular supply channels, and if we all 
help tocurb this traffic there will be more 
steel available at published warehouse 
prices. 

All employees of the United States 
Steel Supply Company, and especially 
our sales force, are exercising their best 
judgment in accepting and filling orders 
for steel. Inquiries are carefully scrutin- 
ized to insure equitable distribution to 
bona-fide steel users. 

Be sure to contact us about your re- 
quirements. We'll do our best to provide 
you with the steel you need. 


ipo! Products: Carbon, Alloy and Stainless Quelity Steels— 


Aluminum— Reinforcing Bors — Tools —Supplies and Machinery 


TRIM UNITED STATES STEEL 


® WITH 


US, YOU 


CET 


sy Atalers, 


Plus 


U N 


(Teo 


SUPPLY COMPANY 


Warehouses ond Sales Offices: 
BALTIMORE - BOSTON - CHICAGO - CLEVELAND - LOS ANGELES 
MILWAUKEE MOUINE, ILL - NEWARK - PITTSBURGH - PORTLAND ORE. 
SAN FRANCISCO - SEATTLE - ST.LOUIS - TWIN CITY (ST. PAUL) 
Soles Offices: INDIANAPOUS - KANSAS CITY, MO. + PHILADELPHIA 
ROCKFORD, lil. - TOLEDO - TULSA - YOUNGSTOWN 
Headquarters Offices: 206 $. Le Selle $.—Chicage 4, Mi. 


STATES ~ 2) a a 
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IN HIS NEW WHITING CRANE 


NEW CAB reduces“OPERATOR FATIGUE” 


Fresh and alert after a full day at 

the controls—this operator should be 
happy! Gone for him are the long hours 
of standing at the “drums,” fighting 
heavy control handles — leaning, twist- 
ing, straining to spot the load. 

Now he works comfortably seated in 
the new Whiting Full-Vision Cab, 
which provides excellent vision, a new 
ease of control, and virtually eliminates 
the old “crane operator fatigue." 
Management, too, knows that in its 

new Whiting, the company has the safest, 
most efficient crane that money can buy. 
Whiting Corporation, 15661 Lathrop 
Avenue, Harvey, Illinois. 


Offices in Chicago, Cincinnati, Detroit, Houston, Los Angeles, New York, Philadelphia, 

Pittsburgh, and St. Louis, Agents in other incipal cities. Canadian Subsidiary: W bit- 

is Copecion ifpnedad Lid., Toronto, Ontario, Export Department: 30 Church St., 
ew York 7, N.Y. 


WHITING: CRANES 


Also: Foundry Equipment ¢ Rallroad Equipment ¢ Metal-Working Machinery 
Swenson Evaporaters and Spray Dryers ¢ Food Freezers 


f ‘ “TRAMBEAM” 
HOISTS CONVEYORS MONORAIL SYSTEMS 
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sole judge of what charges, if any, to 
issue against employers and unions, he’s 
bound to step on many toes—including 
those of board members. 
e Congress Must Act—How hard he 
does it may influence the volume of 
debate about him when Congress con- 
siders his appointment later this year. 
Truman let the selection of a Denham 
successor slide until after Congress 
recessed, to avoid pre-election debate. 
No matter whom he picked, the man 
was sure to face a lot of questions on 
specific applications of the T-H law. 
Preliminary congressional opinions 
haven’t been unfavorable. But sup- 
porters of the T-H law say they want 
to be sure Bott won’t try to undermine 
the labor law by weak enforcement. 


Musicians Can Picket 
Against “Canned” Song 


AFL musicians trumpeted last week 
over “‘a major judicial victory” in their 
fight against “canned” music. The vic- 
tory, a decision handed down by the 
New York Supreme Court (a lower 
court), gave AFL the legal right to 
picket an employer who uses records 
to do away with live entertainment. 

The case involved an_ injunction 

that barred picketing of WINS, a 
small New York City radio station. 
Last April, the station decided to do 
without musicians after a dispute with 
the American Federation of Musicians 
over its job quota. It discharged. its 
orchestra, began using only records. 
e Counteraction—AF'M_ posted pickets 
with signs accusing WINS o: being 
“unfair” to live musicians. But New 
York laws bar picketing unless a labor 
dispute exists. WINS got an injunction 
on the grounds that it no longer had a 
contract with AFM. no longer hired 
musicians; there could be no labor dis- 
pute and no legal picketing. 

Justice Aron J. Steuer of the State 
Supreme Court vacated the injunction 
after a hearing. He held that a labor 
dispute necessarily exists whenever “a 
union is fighting to maintain its em- 
ployment against labor-saving devices 
which are in direct competition with 
human labor.” 

e Limitations—Such a situation, Steuer 
said, prevails in the entertainment in- 
dustry. However, he warned, the case 
isn’t comparable with one in which 
labor-saving devices “not directly com- 
petitive to human labor” are used to 
reduce human labor. The decision, he 
said, isn’t a go-ahead sign for unions 
that object to technological imvrove- 
ments. And it’s limited to picketing 
employers who used live music before. 

AFM hailed the decision as the start 
of a campaign against the spreading use 
of “canned” music. 
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Meet Mr. Big 


The customer, that is. 
Rhinelander Paper introduces 
him to its workers through 
series of novel promotions. 


The customer is a pretty remote in- 

dividual to the average workman in a 
manufacturing plant. The worker usu- 
ally doesn’t know where the stuff he 
makes goes, how it is used, or why the 
customer’s specifications have to be 
met. Nor does he know the importance 
of keeping the customer happy in order 
to beat off competition. 
@ Tell Them—Rhinelander Paper Co., 
maker of specialized papers used largely 
in packaging consumer products, figures 
this is all wrong. If employees were 
aware of the customer’s side, its exec- 
utives reason, they would do a better 
job, develop pride of workmanship. 

So Rhinelander has started out to tell 
its employees about |its customers and 
how they use the different papers 
Rhinelander makes for them. Here’s 
the way it is carrying out the project: 
e NBC—This week Rhinelander’s 1,075 
employees got a four-page pamphlet en- 
titled “Meet the Boss.” It was dis- 
tributed with their paychecks. The 
cep told them about National 

iscuit Co., the products it makes, the 
kind of paper it buys from Rhinelander, 
how that paper is used, what could hap- 
pen on the packaging line if the paper 
is improperly wound or spliced, and 
what competition Rhinelander must 
meet to hold National Biscuit’s busi- 
ness. 

Along with this pamphlet went a 

sample package of National’s Ritz 
crackers. Company offices were deco- 
rated with promotional pieces supplied 
by National Biscuit, local dealers had 
store displays, the Rhinelander (Wis.) 
radio station carried special programs 
geared to the same theme. 
e Fifth of Series—This was the fifth of 
these promotions. Previous ones have 
featured International Cellucotton 
Products Co. (Kleenex), Corn Products 
Refining Co. (Kre-Mel pudding), Pills- 
bury Mills (pie-crust mix), Adams 
Corp. (Kom Kurls). 

In the weeks to come, similar pro- 
motions will be built around Kellogg 
Co. (corn flakes), Standard Brands 
(Tender Leaf tea), General Foods 
(Jell-O), General Mills, (Kix), Sawyers, 
Inc. (View-Master), Swift & Co. (ham), 
Sunshine Biscuits (crackers), Confec- 
tions, Inc. (Cheezies), Mars, Ine. 
(candy bars), Peter, Cailler, Kohler 
(cocoa), Frito Co. (Fritos). 

Where feasible, employees will be 
given samples. In some cases, such as 
Swift’s hams or Sawyer’s View-Master, 
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; \4 Ruggedly constructed. Has heavy duty G. E. Motor, 
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Reasons Why 

THE Fennell DRY SCRUBBER 
CLEANS FASTER... More Thoroughly 


A unique combination of labor-saving features is 
responsible for the greater speed and thorough- 
ness with which the Finnell Dry Scrubber cleans 
grease-caked floors. 


ipped with two powerful scarifying brushes, 
the anell digs eva and quleksle loosens 
even the most stubborn coatings of dirt, oil, 
ase, and shavings. Special couplings adjust 
rushes to floor irregularities, to get into inden- 
tations and grooves that rigid coupling brushes 
would pass over and miss. 


To re-sharpen the brushes of the Finnell Dry 
Scrubber, simply flip the switch. That reverses 
the motion of the brushes and re-sharpens them 
automatically . . . while working. Eliminates 
the need for frequent changing of brushes by 
hand in order to maintain a good cutting edge. 
Low construction makes it easy to clean around 
and beneath equipment, and the adjustable han- 
dle ~—_ the machine to operators height for 
most effective working position. 


Various types and sizes of wire scarifying brushes are 
interchangeable in the brush rings of this Finnell and, 
with other brush rings, the machine can be used for 
wet scrubbing, steel-wooling, waxing, und polishing. 


oversize Timken Roller Bearings, special bronze 
worm gears, leak-proof gear case. 


For consultation, demonstration, or literature, phone 

3 or write nearest Finnell Branch or Finnell System, 
Inc., 3810 East St, Elkhart, Ind. Branch Offices in 

all principal cities of the United States and Canada. 
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The Navy’s new Martin 


P5M-1 is a tough customer— 


built to stand the pounding 


a seaplane takes in anti-sub 


operations from rough 
seas in dirty weather. 


must be Rugged 
rs 


ITH their range and flexibility, seaplanes are potent 
weapons in our anti-submarine arsenal. Their job demands 
unusual strength in every part—plus excellent rough water 
characteristics.’ The new Martin PSM-1 has these qualities! 


First postwar twin-engine flying boat developed for the U. S. 
Navy, the PSM-I is built with extra toughness in hull, wing, 
tail, power plant installation and wing tip float. Its long after- 
body hull practically eliminates the conventional “step”, makes 
landings safer and smoother without “skipping off”, reduces 
pitching and bouncing even in rough water. And these same 
qualities make the P5M-1 ideal for air-sea rescue work, plus 
service as a cargo or general utility carrier. 


The Martin PSM-1 combines the latest electronics and 
armament systems into a most effective weapon for the location 





Beilders of “Dependable Arrcraft Since 1909 


Menvtecturers of: Military aircraft ¢ Mar- 
tin airliners * Guided missiles ¢ Rockets 
® Electronic fire control and radar systems © 
Precision testing instruments Developers 
end Licensers ef: Mareng fue! tanks (to 
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U. $. Rubber Co.) © Marform metal-forming 
(to Hydropress, inc.) © Honeycomb construc: 
tion moterial (to U. $. Plywood Corp. and 
Aircraft Die Cutters) © Structural adhesives 
{to U. S. Plywood Corp. and Bloomingdale 
Rubber Co.) © Permanent fabric flame- 
proofing (to E. |, duPont de Nemours & Co.) 
® Hydraulic aviomotive ond aircraft brake 
Reeders in Bviding Air Power to Guard the 
Peace, Air Transport to Serve &, 


and destruction of submarines. 
Designed to succeed the famous 
Martin PBM Mariner seaplane 
series, it is further evidence of the 
advanced aircraft-weapons engi- 
neering Martin offers its customers 
today! THE GLENN L. MARTIN 
ComPAaNy, Baltimore 3, Md. 


Plan your future in aviation. See 


your Air Force, Navy or Marine <4 


recruiting officer. 





employees who are to receive the prod- 
ucts will be chosen by lot. 

e Hearty Welcome—The idea for this 
employee-relations program originated 
with Alan E. Pradt, Rhinelander’s ad- 
vertising manager, When he approached 
company customers for cooperation, he 
met with unexpected enthusiasm. Sam- 
ples were freely ae for distribution. 
Many lined up local dealers so they 
could participate and capitalize on the 
publicity. 

Customers’ interest was motivated by 
more than the desire to assist Rhine- 
lander; they saw in it an excellent 
chance to make a play for the local 
market at low cost. The paper com- 
pany’s employees and its families com- 
prise almost half of the entire popula- 
tion of the city of Rhinelander. 

Since the program started, Rhine- 
lander has been receiving queries from 
companies all over the country; most 
of them ask for full details, indicate 
they are considering similar programs in 
their plants. 


FSA Prepares to Count 
Our Scientific Noses 


Defense planners want to know how 
many highly skilled technical people 
are available in scientific fields. So the 
Federal Security Agency and National 
Security Resources Board have set up a 
nose-counting project. When com- 
pleted, it will provide a National Scien- 
tific Register, mainly for the guidance 
of FSA’s Office of Education. 

e The Aims—The project will include: 

(1) Registration of scientific person- 
nel—to do this faster, the project staff 
will work through national professional 
societies with extensive membership 
rolls. Additional information will be 
obtained through mail contacts with 
those on society rolls. 

(2) Evaluation of the character and 
distribution of the national supply of 
scientific manpower. Information ob- 
tained through the nationwide registra- 
tion will be analyzed in the light of 
present and potential requirements. 

(3) Recommendations to the Office 

of Education on how to increase the 
number of specially trained people 
wherever shortages show up. For in- 
stance, there is already talk in project 
offices of government scholarships to 
insure more adequate manpower in 
some fields. 
e Not for Industry—As now set up, the 
project isn’t expected to have any direct 
usefulness for industry. The register 
isn’t intended as a hiring or placement 
aid—it’s just a statistical compilation. 

Later, if war conditions warranted it, 
the register might be “opened on a 
limited scale to industry,” according to 
John O’Brien, project director. 
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THE NEW 


Poluken 


INDUSTRIAL TAPES 


Fifteen levels below ground an air “‘life linec’’ is sealed with new Polyken No. 822 polyethylene tape. 


A tape that helps men breathe 
.. 4 mile underground 


This is the story of how a new kind of tape helps 
get air to men a mile down under Kellogg, Idaho, 
in the Bunker Hill Mine. 


Fresh air is forced under pressure in 16” ducts 
through miles of underground tunnels. Naturally, 
duct joints must be tightly sealed or leaks develop 
and endanger lives. Tape is the fast, economical 
way to do this, but no tape could be found that 
would long resist the acids and fungus and the 
intense humidity of the underground without rot- 
ting or cracking. 

Our engineers recommended Polyken No. 822. 
One of our 129 special tapes, No. 822 has a poly- 
ethylene backing (an elastic plastic). Not only 
does this tape conform to irregular surfaces, it keeps 
its high adhesion and tension indefinitely . . . even 


under conditions as unfavorable as those at the 
Bunker Hill Mine. 


This is just one instance of how a tape that’s 
“tailored to your job’’ can save you time and money 
—and in a case like this, maybe even a life! Polyken 
is the leader in this field, and we make this chal- 
lenge: Let us study your particular problem. Nine 
out of ten times we'll come up with a tape that 
will do the job better, cheaper, and with less effort! 





GET THIS FREE BOOKLET! To help you 
find the tape “‘tailored for your job,’ write for 
your free copy of ‘Tape is a Tool."* Address 
Polyken, Dept. BW-2, 222 W. Adams Street, 
Chicago 6, Illinois, or see your Polyken distributor. 











Polyken Industrial Tape, Department of Baver & Black, Division of The Kendall Company 











won-8USTING| 
CHAIN LINK FENCE 


THE PENCE THAT NEVER NEEDS PAINTING 


Wire brushing and painting a fence are 
expensive and troublesome. You can for- 
get these costly jobs when you install 
Copperweld* Chain Link Fence around 
your plant or home. For Copperweld 
Fence is made of Copperweld Wire — 
with a thick copper covering inseparably 
“Molten-Welded” to a strong steel core. 
This makes it rust-proof, corrosion-proof. 
It never needs a drop of paint. 

Copperweld provides a sturdy, non- 
sagging fence that assures lifetime pro- 
tection. It’s the protective fence that pro- 
tects itself. It costs less because it lasts 
longer. 

Write today—for free 
catalog and sample of | ‘oreo wit 
Copperweld Fence. opp sual 

covering core 

COPPERWELD STEEL COMPANY 

1005 Monongahele Ave., Glossport, Pa. : 
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DIRECT fiom my orchard 
TO YOU 


100% PURE 
* Vermont 


MAPLE 
SYRUP 
® 


For Business 
Christmas 
GIFTS 


Delight your valued business friends, customers, 
employees. Have me send them golden-clear 100% 
Pure Vermont Maple Syrup, direct from = my 
orchard My colorful, lithographed cans are 
VACUUM PACKED for top flavor. They're a 
welcomed different Christmas gift! 

Ask for my Special Prices on orders 
ever 10 gallons total. Many tirms 
save this way. 


Nothing easier Tust mail me your list I do all 


wrapping, addressing, mailing. Send check, M. (, 
and list TODAY. Delivery just before Christmas, 
\ Gallon $3.95 Postpaid © Gallon $6.95 Postpaid 


S$. ALLEN SOULE, Box 7, Fairfield, Vt. 
Enclosed is $ Please send 
Gu. .. jals. Gallons 


Name 


Address 
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What About Draftees Pensions? 


Most retiremeni plans don’t specify what happens to the 
rights of a worker who goes into service. The answer may depend 


on the fine print in your contract. 


Almost all the big pension plans 


‘set up in the past few years specify 


exactly what happens to the rights of a 
worker who quits or is laid off. Few of 
them say anything at all about the 
worker who is drafted or called back 
into military service. 

With the Army calling up draftees 

and reservists left and right, this blank 
spot has suddenly begun to worry 
unions and employers alike. And if 
there should be anything like a real 
manpower mobilization, it might be one 
of the biggest headaches of all. 
e Draft Act—The Selective Service Act 
of 1950 isn’t as explicit on pensions 
and insurance as on job rights, pay, and 
seniority. It only says that draftees are 
entitled to “‘participate in insurance 
and other benefits pursuant to estab- 
lished rules and practices relating to 
employees on (nonmilitary) furlough or 
leave of absence.” 

On the face of it, that appears clear 
enough. It means that the pension and 
insurance rights of a draftee depend 
pretty much on a company’s rules, or 
contract provisions, regarding furloughs 
or leaves of absence. For instance: 

Insurance must be continued for 
drafted employees if company rules say 
policies will be kept in effect for a 
worker on furlough or leave of absence. 

Pension credits accrue for a worker 

on military leave if the rules provide 
that credits accrue for employees dur- 
ing a nonmilitary leave or furlough. 
e Precedents—Courts supported a simi- 
lar policy of treating military and non- 
military leaves alike in deciding World 
War II vacation-pay cases. Unions 
didn’t raise any strenuous objections 
then because the stake wasn’t nearly as 
big. Now, with retirement pay involved, 
unions are more likely to make a fight 
of it. 

Union leaders already are warning 
that they will challenge any company 
decision that might jeopardize “‘a 
drafted worker's normal retirement un- 
der an industrial-pension program.” 

e Nationwide Plan—The whole situa- 
tion gives the unions another argument 
for a nationwide government pension 
system to replace individual private 
plans. And the prospect of piling up 
‘ape liabilitics to drafted workers 
or an indefinite time makes many em- 
plovers wonder if a national plan 
wouldn’t be the best way to get off the 
hook. 

© Up to Courts?—It took several years of 
litigation to interpret precisely the 


meaning of World War II draft-act 
guarantees of job rights. Decisions sim- 
mer down to this: Returning veterans 
should neither gain nor lose by military 
service; they should return with ex- 
actly the same status as nonveterans of 
like seniority. 

But, say the unions, veterans can’t 

return on an equal status with non- 
veterans if they aren't given retire- 
ment-pay credits for service time. So 
the unions me 8 that pension credits— 
as seniority—should accumulate for the 
drafted worker on the same basis as for ' 
his benchmate who stays home. 
e Expensive, Complex—From the em- 
ployer’s viewpoint that would be an 
expensive concession and a highly com- 
plicated one. hecumiiiad service 
credits toward retirement must be 
backed - 5 with payments into the pen- 
sion fund. If they're not, the financial 
underpinnings of a pension plan go 
blooey. 

Aside from the extra expense, there’s 
the question of what happens if the 
employee decides not to return to the 
company. The employer can’t reclaim 
payments made—so the company prob- 
ably would lose all that it had paid in 
premiums for the drafted man. 

e Contract Safeguards—Many of these 
pension and insurance questions will go 
to court—just as disputes over the 
meaning of “like status” did after 
World War II. Meanwhile, many com- 
panies are trying to forestall legal 
squabbling — by ges ye “military 
service” agreements with their unions. 

The steel industry has agreed to let 
pension credits accumulate during mili- 
tary service. The U.S. Steel contract, 
for instance, says that there shall be no 
deduction for time lost (in figuring 
pension credits) unless there is a 
“break in continuous service.” And 
military service is not to be considered 
a break. 

Most auto industry contracts, so far, 
treat military leaves just like nonmili- 
tary leaves or layoffs. Veterans do not 
build up pension credits while in serv- 
ice. 

Elsewhere, policies vary a lot. The 
Commerce & Industry Assn. of New 
York recently checked member compa- 
nies’ military-leave policies. Companies 
with noncontributory pension plans 
said, almost unanimously, that they will 
credit “‘permanent” employees for serv- 
ice time. Most companies with contrib- 
utory plans—in which the employee pays 
part of the cost—said that they expect 
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to stop paying into draftees’ accounts. 
¢ Guidance Coming—Companies that 
have not yct formulated their policy on 
veterans’ rights may get some guidance 
soon. The Bureau a Veterans’ Reem- 
"Regen Rights in the Dept. of Labor 
vas prepared a handbook (available 
about Nov. 1) to answer some of the 
questions that will come up. However, 
employers shouldn’t count on it to solve 
all their problems. It will take more 
than a handbook to settle the pension 
headaches. 


Robert T. Creasey 


Creasey of ClO 
In Labor Dept. Post 


Robert T. Creasey, youthful (38) 
president of the Long Lines Division of 
the CIO Communications Workers of 
America, left that post this weck to be- 
come Assistant Secretary of Labor. 

Creasey, though nominated by Pres- 
ident ‘Truman, was the selection of the 
CIO to replace John W. Gibson, who 
resigned in August after serving five 
years as assistant and acting secretary. 
Gibson is former president of the Mich- 
igan CIO. 

Gibson had wanted to resign since 
he was passed over for undersecretary 
in Maych, 1949, but stayed on at the 
President’s urging. He also was prom- 
ised important government posts out- 
side the Labor Dept., but so far none 
has materialized. 

CIO’s choice of Creasey, a relative 
unknown, is reported to be a reward 
promised the CWA by the CIO when 
the then independent National Federa 
tion of Telephone Workers decided to 
afhliate with the CIO instead of the 
rival International Brotherhood of Elec 
trical Workers (AFL). 
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'ABOOSE 247 calling diesel 734! ... 
Hot-box about 40 cars back ... 
better stop .. . we'll look at it.” This 
message by radéo-telephone will bring 
this fast-moving freight train to a halt 
before trouble starts. 


Previously, when a conductor spotted 
smoke pouring from the wheels of a 
freight car he would apply the air 
brakes from the caboose to stop the 
train. This often caused damage to cars 
and contents, and sometimes delays. 


Erie’s new radio-telephone system is so 
flexible it also allows communication 
with crews of other Erie trains, wayside 
stations, or train dispatchers. The 
system now covers 85% of Erie’s thou- 


pettrnorts 











. 


he RED CABOOSE 


sand miles of main line between New 
York and Chicago, with completion 
ordered, giving the Erie the first and most 
extensive radio system of any railroad. 
Here again is another example of Erie’s 
constant and progressive effort to assure 
safe, dependable railroad transportation. 


Erie 


Railroad 


Serving the Heart of Industrial America 
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Speaking of sparkle, did you ever hear 
how Mose Humphries trapped the 
sun and hauled it along at the head of 
the fireman's parade? Took a ton of 
elbow grease, but Mose polished 
engine No. 40 till she shined so bright 
the sun never did set that day—it was 
too busy bouncing back and forth 
between the bell and the boiler. 


toFabulous Fact 


Elbow grease used to be the most 
important element in any good polish 
—elbow grease and wax. Now polish 
makers add a Dow Corning Silicone 
product and save the elbow grease. 
In car polishes alone, that amounts to 
a net saving of about x-million tons 
of elbow grease so far this year. 
That's one of the peculiar things 
about these silicones. They spread 
themselves and polish without 
rubbing. Furthermore, they won't 
melt or freeze and they're more water 
repellent and more weatherproof than 
any organic materials. That kind of 
stability is one of the fabulous facts 
about all Dow Corning Silicone Prod- 
ucts—fluids, greases, electrical insu- 
lating materials, resins or rubbers. 


That's why Dow Co ° 


Write for vour copy of our reference guide to 
Dow Corning Silicone Products. Ash for catalog 
No. E-22 or call our meurest branch office, 


DOW CORNING CORPORATION 
MIDLAND, MICHIGAN 
Atlante - Chiceage - Cleveland - Delles 
les Angeles - New York 

in Conede: Fibergies 
in Engiend: Albright end Wileen Lid., Londen 
in France: St, Geboin, Cheuny of Cirey, Paris 
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DOW CORNING SILICONE NEWS 


NEW FRONTIER EDITION 
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IF YOU WEAR GLASSES try Sight Savers and see how exceedingly 


& 


well silicones clean, polish and protect eyeglasses. SIGHT SAVERS 
are Dow Corning Silicone treated to KEEP YOUR GLASSES CLEANER. 


10¢ at ali drug and tobacco covaters. 





lron Bars a Cage 


Arbitrators call jail term a 
valid excuse for absence from 
work, rescind firing based on 
worker's home life. 


Being in jail is a reasonable excuse 
for not being at work. And a man’s 
private misdemeanors—including con- 
tributing to the delinquency of a minor 
—are no business of his employer’s so 
long as he doesn’t indulge on company 
time. 

That’s the gist of an arbitrator's de- 

cision in .a dispute over contract terms 
between Quaker Oats Co. and one of 
its cmpioyers who ran afoul of a con- 
tract clause permitting discharge for any 
three-day “unexcused absence.” 
e Long Service—The employee is an 
elevator operator with 27 years service. 
Early this year, he was sentenced to 
serve 30 days for contributing to the 
delinquency of a.minor. The court 
took into consideration the fact that 
the girl involved had entered the em- 
ployee’s room uninvited, and appeared 
to be about 25 years of age. 

As soon as he started his sentence, 
Quaker Oats fired him. Obviously, 
he was going to be absent more than 
three days, and anvway, the company 
said, a man convicted of such a crime 
would do “irreparable damage to the 
company’s goodwill.” 

When the case went to arbitration 
under the contract, a three-man arbi- 
tration board held against the com- 
pany. Pointing out that the man “had 
not gone out looking for trouble but 
the serpent of evil came to him and 
he did not adequately resist,” the 
arbitrators argued that: 

e The man’s job involves no con- 
tact with the public, so the company 
wouldn’t be hurt—as it might be, say, 
if the man were a salesman. 

e Women with whom the man 
works testified that they had never had 
any complaint against his behavior; 
they signed a petition asking the com- 
pany to rescind its dismissal order. 
(And one married him after his jail 
term.) 

e Quaker Oats has long had a 
policy of hiring convicts released on 
parole—and this has ‘never affected its 





The Pictures—Cover by Thomas 
O’Halloran, Harris & Ewing. 
Acme—25 (top rt., bot.), 125; 
Black Star—1 36; Lionel Crawford— 
91; European—30 (ctr.), 54, 56, 
57: Int. News—19; Charles Rot- 
kin—22, 23; Wide World—25 
(top It.), 30 (top It., top rt.). 
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> 1900 * THE MIRACLE OF AMERICA *® 1950 < 
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It’s no stretch of the imagination, rather, robust realism to call our past half 
century a Miracle—U.S. A. 

America has set an amazing record of progress in 50 years — but a moment in 
the history of civilization. A record unequalled by any other political or economic 
system. 

Merely by bread brush strokes, we can all visualize this miracle. Remember the 
crystal set, the hand-cranked car, the biplane? A far cry from our FM radio, tele- 
vision, hydro-matic drive and supersonic planes. 

And here’s another phase of the miracle that went hand-in-hand with these and 
the myriad of intertwined technological advances — ranging from the radio telephone 
and Bakelite to the X-ray tube and teletype . .. and to atomic energy and its un- 
told potentialities. | 


vt Since 1900 we have increased our supply of machine power 4% times. 
% Since 1900 we have more than doubled the output each of us produces for 
every hour we work. 
3¢ Since 1900 we have increased our annual income from less than $2400 per 
household to about $4000 (in dollars of the same purchasing power), yet. . . 
4% Since 1900 we have cut 18 hours from our average work week —equivalent to 
two present average workdays. 

How did we do it? The basic cause for this composite miracle has been the 
release of human energy through FREEDOM, COMPETITION and OPPORTU- 
NITY. And one of the most important results is the fact that more people are able 
to enjoy the products of this free energy than in any other system the world has 


ever known. 


THIS IS THE MIRACLE OF AMERICA .. . it’s only beginning to unfold. 
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“Gad,” said Kent Morgan, “my tall tales 


BROWN-BILT 
P. 





\ 
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didn’t compare to this progress” 


Kent Morgan, romanticist, bard, teller of tall 
tales, in the early days of the great Southwest, 
would agree that the past half century has seen 
the Southwest emerge as the largest industrial 
area in the United States. Vast natural resources, 
assured low-cost power, temperate climate, and 
centrally located for low-cost distribution, an area 
offering management the geographical area ideal. 

If your organization’s plan includes capitalizing 
on the vast resources of the Southwest .. . it will 
benefit you to take advantage of Brown & Root’s 
years of experience in this territory. A complete 
knowledge of soil, terrain, and climatic conditions 
may result in faster, more economical completion 
of your contemplated project. A request from 

you will put Brown & Root consultants 
at your service. 


BROWN & ROOT, Inc. 
« Condleutlerd 


il 
°. BOX 3, HOUSTON 1, TEXAS 


CABLE ADDRESS — BROWNBILT 


: @ BROWN ENGINEERING CORP. 
Associate Companies — 


@ BROWN & ROOT MARINE OPERATORS INC. 





business, its public relations, or its 
labor relations.” Arbitrators com- 
mented-that «if the worker had com- 
mitted a felony, served five years, and 
then been paroled, the compan 
" robably have rehired him” 
under its rehabilitation program. 





LABOR BRIEFS 





A defense manpower office was set up 
this week by Secretary of Labor Tobin. 
Its job is to plan and coordinate man- 
power training, recruiting, and other 
activities assigned to Labor Dept. un- 
der the Defense Production Act. 


The critical occupation list, which now 
contains 48 job classifications, will be 
enlarged shortly. Defense Dept. uses it 
as a guide for deferments among re- 
servists and national guardsmen, 

2 


Too few apprentices are being traincd in 
“critical” occupations, says Labor 
Dept.’s Bureau of Apprenticeship. It 
wants industrial training programs 


stepped up sharply. 
* 


Pittsburgh newspapers didn’t appear on 
the streets this week because AFL 
mailing room employees struck for 
higher pay. Papers had offered a 10¢ 
hourly raise. 

* 


Work injuries reversed a usual seasonal 
trend by showing a 4% gain in fre- 
quency during the second quarter. 
Probable causes: greater employment 
and longer work hours. 

* 


A state arbitration award of a $2.50-a- 
week raise for New Jersey Bell Tcle- 
phone employees was vetoed this weck 
by the state supreme court. The court 
objected because factfinders didn’t 
show whether their findings were based 
on “fact or speculation.” ‘The state 
board will reconsider the case. 
* 
Multi-employer bargaining was rebuffed 
in an NLRB decision last week. The 
board said 34 members of an employers’ 
association violated T-H by firing em- 
ployces after the employees’ union 
struck a 35th member of the associa- 
tion. The board also upheld the union’s 
“piecemeal” strike against one company 
only when joint bargaining broke 
down. 
e 


Excessive labor turnover isn’t confined 
to large employers, if British experience 
is any guide. A survey of British com- 
panies shows that turnover gets pro- 
portionatcly smaller “‘as the size of the 
establishment increases.” 
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BUSINESS IN MOTION 





Se ait CoLheagued on a yee 


Because Revere salesmen and Technical Advisors 
call upon companies in practically every industry, 
they acquire a rather amazing fund of knowledge 
about many widely different products and processes. 
When no trade secrets are involved, knowledge thus 
acquired from one company often can be transmitted 
to another, with mutual benefit. Take the problem 
Revere found in the condensers of an East Coast 
electric utility. Cooling water comes from the harbor, 
with the result that the tubes quickly become coated 
with algae and other marine or- 

ganisms, reducing the vacuum and 

hence increasing fuel consumption. 

The utility is exceptionally well 
managed, and has a systematic 
program of tube cleaning. How- 
ever, it was found difficult to clean 
the tubes effectively. Brushes and 
rubber plugs, pushed through the 
tubes, wore out rapidly, so that the 
operation was inefficient and cost- 
ly. Though the condenser tubes 
were not made by Revere, we took 
an interest in this. A Revere cus- 
tomer makes special nylon-bristled 
brushes just for cleaning tube and pipe in dairies. 
The Technical Advisor suggested trying a slight 
modification of these. Results: over 300 tubes well 
cleaned per brush, a much longer life than anything 
previously used and a half-inch gain in vacuum, 
meaning dollars and cents saved in fuel. 

There was another problem here, arising from the 
fact that the brushes are propelled through the tubes 
by an air-water pressure gun, operating at about 
75 pounds per square inch. See illustration. Under 
that pressure a brush comes out of the far end of the 
tube like a projectile from a gun. It has to be stopped 
by something strong enough to take the shock, but 


not hard enough to damage the brush. Canvas and 
plywood were tried, without satisfactory results as 
either target or brush was injured, or both. Revere 
suggested making a target of foam rubber, and not 
only that, found a source of supply of rubber of the 
right consistency. This combination works perfectly, 
and is in part responsible for the record of 300 tubes 
cleaned per brush. 

The average person would not think that an elec- 
tric generating station would find good uses for nylon 

brushes, foam rubber, and ply- 
wood, but Revere through its con- 
tacts with many industries, was 
able to combine these three items 
into a practical solution to a par- 
ticular problem. The electric com- 
pany states that when next it buys 
condenser tubes, Kevere will get 
the order. That, however, is not 
the point of this advertisement. 
The significant thing is that here 
we have an example of a supplier, 
Revere, recommending products 
other than its own, and acting as 
an advisor without fee. In the 
course of our daily contacts we often note other sup- 
pliers of materials to industry doing much the same 
thing, so we claim no special virtue. 

The purpose of this advertisement is to use an 
example to point up our recommendation that no 
matter what you buy, no matter what you make, 
you take your suppliers into your confidence. You 
can benefit not only from their knowledge of their 
industry and its products, but also acquire non- 
confidential information about other industries and 
products. Facts thus obtained may be of considerable 
value to you, yet cost nothing to obtain. All you have 
to do is ask. 


REVERE COPPER AND BRASS INCORPORATED 
Founded by Paul Revere in 1801 
vr * * 
Executive Offices: 
230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 








“What about 
Advertising 
Insurance?” 








Account Exec: Advertising insurance? 


That’s a new one on me, Jim. 


Media Man: Well, Russ, maybe you've 
never heard it called by that name. But here’s 
how it works: 

We run ads that create prospects for the 
client's product... get them all set to buy. 
But do most prospects know WHERE the 
client’s dealers are located in their com- 
munity? You can bet they will if the client 
uses Trade Mark Service in the ‘yellow 


pages’ of telephone directories. 
Account Exec: Oh, I'm beginning to see... 


Media Man: Sure. The client simply dis- 
plays his trade-mark or brand name in the 
‘yellow pages’ over a list of his local dealers 





Then you see to it that a line that reads some- 
thing like “Look in the ‘yellow pages’ for 
one of our local dealers,” appears in the ads, 
Get the tie-in? Prospects get real BUYING 
information. Instead of wandering around... 
falling for a substitute maybe...they make a 
bee line for one of the client’s dealers. That’s 


advertising insurance. 





Account Exec: Say, you've really got some- 
thing. I'm going to include Trade Mark Ser- 
vice in our presentation. And, Jim, do you 
mind if 1 borrow that phrase “advertising 


insurance?” 


OVER 60 YE 
he ; UYING Guide FOR ARS 
ERICAS 8 e 


For further information, ca!l your local telephone business office or see the latest issue of Standard Rate and Data 
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The Korean business is far from settled yet. In fact, Washington is 
much less optimistic this week than it was last. ' 

There’s a feeling now that Stalin may keep a guerrilla war going in 
Korea indefinitely. There’s not the same confidence that the Chinese Com- 
munists will stay out, either. But Washington is holding out for a North 
Korean surrender, will have none of India’s compromise tactics. 

* 

if American troops go north of the 38th parallel, there's a real risk that 
they will get bogged down in North Korea for many months. 

On the other hand, what can MacArthur do but attack if he sees the 
North Koreans building up for another offensive? 

* 

It will be six months at least before Western Europe really converts its 

industry to war output. 
Reason: The Atlantic Pact military men still haven’t decided what kinds 
of equipment are needed. And no agreement has been reached on how firmly 
the Atlantic command, procurement, and finance should be integrated. 
* 
’ Rearmament wiil bring no major shift in ECA’s investment program for 
Western Europe. 

Top ECA officials already have reviewed the investment spending of the 
past two years. They figure ECA funds turn out to have gone in just the right 
places to put punch behind the defense effort—into basic industries such as 
power, transportation, steel, coal, and oil refineries. 

That kind of spending will continue. The shift toward light industry, 
which had been scheduled for this fall, will be put off. 

wet i 

Watch, though, for two minor changes in ECA’s investment program. 

More money soon will go into transport and communications that have 
a defense angle—airfields, ports, telephones, wireless, and fleets of trucks 
and aircraft. 

Colonial investment projects will be speeded up, too, because of their 
strategically safe location, 




















® 

ECA officials in Europe are reaching for control of the economic side of 
U. S. military aid to Europe. Military production projects already are being 
screened by ECA officials. What’s more, several key men who offered their 
resignations before Korea now have decided to stay on. 

There’s not much confidence, though, that ECA will go on as is. Some 
officials privately are betting that Congress next year will convert ECA into 
the economic arm of the Military Aid Program. 








a 
ECA has a big, three-cornered aluminum deal on the fire. All that’s 
needed now is approval from Washington. ; 
ECA would provide funds to develop Greek bauxite deposits. The bauxite 
would be shipped to West Germany for refining. Then the U.S. would get 
30,000 to 60,000 tons of metal a year for its stockpile. 
The hitch so far has been the high power costs at the German refinery 
(at Lunin, in the Ruhr). This would make the metal a cent or so a pound more 
expensive than the world price. 





* 
The right-versus-left fight in Britain’s Labor party is more than a clash 

of personalities—Prime Minister Attlee against leftist Aneurin Bevan. 
The real split is between the skilled and the unskilled workers in the 
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Labor party ranks. The first group wants Labor to go easy on private indus- 
try. The second group is all out for public welfare schemes. 

Labor party leaders somehow have to satisfy the demands of both 
groups. Otherwise many of the skilled workers may bolt to the WSenparentives 
and many of the unskilled to the Communists. 

¥ 

Attlee has another big problem—the growing weakness in his top team. 

Foreign Minister Bevin and Chancellor Cripps are ill, will retire soon. 

Attlee has a reserve team on the sidelines. Hugh Gaitskell is expected to 
be chancellor. (Gaitskell has been pinchhitting for Cripps since June, is due 
to come to Washington next week.) Sir Hartley Shawcross,-who was British 
prosecutor at the Nuremburg trials, is slated to succeed Bevin. 

But neither of these men carries much weight with the Labor party. 

® < 
You can ignore rumors that the British Treasury is considering o higher 


value for the pound sterling. 

True, London’‘s gold reserves now stand at $2.8-billion, or twice the total 
of Sept., 1949, when devaluation came. But remember this: Surplus dollar 
earnings of the sterling area accounted for only one quarter of the increase. 
The rest came from ECA and a Canadian credit. 

The fact is, pound-dollar convertibility is likely to come before revalua- 
tion. And London will want $5-billion to $6-billion in the kitty before it makes 
the pound convertible even at today’s rate—unless the International Mone- 
tary Fund steps in with a huge stabilization fund. 

e 

There's a new twist to Britain's sterling debt problem. 

Australia, rather than India, now holds by far the biggest bloc of sterling 
ba ances. The currerit figure is £750-million, almost double what it was a 
year ago. That makes revaluation of the Australian pound less likely. 

Meanwhile, India’s balances have dropped below £600-million. And at 
least £400-million of this total are needed by New Delhi for currency reserves 
and short-term trading balances. 























Washington financial experts are blue about the future of private U. S. 
investments abroad. 

Since Korea, there’s no more talk about U. S. business regularly investing 
$1-billion a year overseas. | 

Two reasons are given for the lack of interest: (1) uncertain conditions 


abroad; (2) attractive investment opportunities in the U. S. 
* 


Investment guarantees haven‘t much appeal any more—even among 
Washington long-hairs. 

The Administration had planned to set the Export-Import Bank up in the 
guarantee business. But neither private investors nor Congress went along. 

As for ECA’s guarantee program, it’s turned out to be a complete fizzle. 
So far, only 22 industrial investments totaling $22-million have been guaran- 


teed. Originally, ECA set aside $150-million for this job. 
* 


When it meets again in November, Congress may be asked for $50-mil- 
lion to provide food for Yugoslavia. 

The 1950 Yugoslav wheat crop is less than 50% of normal. The bread 
ration already has beer: cut 10%. If no outside help comes before spring, the 
State Dept. sees serious political trouble for Tito. 

Contents copyrighted ender the general copyright en the Ovt. 7, 1968, lesme—Business Week, 830 W. 42nd St., Mew Veork, W. ¥. 
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U.S. Buyers Scour Europe for Steel 


High costs don’t discourage 
rising tide of imports. Cement, 
alcohol, pig iron, and building 
materials also are coming in. 


It wasn’t so long ago that Western 
Europe was almost begging American 
industry to buy its goods. Today the 
shoe is on the other foot in a good 
many lines. American industry is trying 
to pry stuff loose from Western Europe. 
That’s especially true of steel, but it 
also goes ioe cement and other building 
materials, certain chemicals, pig iron, 
bauxite, electric motors, and radio com- 
ponents. Normally, the U.S. imports 
few, if any, of these products from 
Western Europe. 

e Alcohol Deal—Probably the biggest 
single deal in the works today is for 
110-million gal. of French alcohol, 
worth about $60-million. The alcohol 
is being bought for synthetic rubber 
production in the U.S. French motor- 
ists will be glad to see the U.S. get it. 
It’s a byproduct of France’s govern- 
ment-backed sugar beet industry and 
might have been forced on car owners 
as a substitute for gasoline. 

e July Figures—Official trade figures stil; 
don’t reflect the boom in U.S.-Euro+ 
pean trade that has developed since 
Korea. For example, steel imports in 
July, the latest month for which figures 
are available, totaled $2.3-million. That 
was up from the monthly average for 
the first half of 1950, but not nearly 
as much as the August and September 
figures are sure to be. 

Most of the steel is coming in the 
form of hot-rolled sheets and other flat 
ao ie And it is coming largely 
rom Belgium, France, and West Ger- 
many, with a little from Britain and the 
Netherlands. Brokers and importers in 
New York or in Gulf or West Coast 
ports are handling the bulk of the busi- 
ness. There are no foreign salesmen 
around. Prices generally are higher than 
the U.S. price, sometimes by as much 
as 40%, though in many cases the fancy 
premium results from the fact that the 
order has passed through many hands, 
each taking a cut. 

e Reluctant to Talk—According to one 
Midwest steel executive, “Everybody is 
doing it, or trying to.” Most compa- 
nies, however, don’t want to talk about 
their steel buying in Europe. They 
don’t want it known that they are pay- 
ing premium prices for steel. If they 
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CATERPILLAR TRACTOR Co. gets first shipment of Ruhr steel 


have found a pretty good source, they 
don’t want anybody else to find it, too. 
And they feel that if and when alloca- 
tions are imposed, it won’t do them any 
good if it’s known that they have been 
buying from other sources. 

Caterpillar ‘Tractor Co., though, 
makes no bones about the fact that it’s 
buying 12,000 tons of stecl from mills 
in Germany, France, and the Nether- 
lands (picture, above). The first carload 
of this order reached Peoria last week- 
end. The purchase was made through 
a New York importer. And Caterpillar 
is in the market for more. 

A Midwest farm-machinery maker has 
recently bought a sizable quantity of 
German hot-rolled steel through a New 
York broker. The price was $111 a ton, 
which compares with a domestic price 
of about $90 a ton. The firm says the 
quality of the steel is equal to the do- 


mestic product and delivery is prompt. 
(The same company also has bought 
2,200 tons of Austrian pig iron at a 
premium of $4 to $5 a ton.) 
e Direct Purchase—Another farm ma- 
chinery maker in the Midwest has been 
buying steel in small quantitiss from 
Bntain. In this case, the contracts are 
handled direct with the British steel- 
maker, The only price differential is 
the cost of freight and the duty. 
Last month several companies in the 
Niagara Falls region ordered $800,000 
worth of European steel. The orders 
ranged from $11,000 to $200,000. The 
biggest order went to a Belgium mill. 
ne steel importer, the Kurt Orban 
Co., has been handling a good part of 
the imports into the Cleveland, In- 
—— is, and Detroit areas. In the 
past four months, Kurt Orban has sold 
about $4-million worth of German steel, 
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Draft this —for profit 


Men are being drafted. There are indications 
of coming labor shortages. How wise then to 
install ‘Budgit’ electric hoists for jobs on 
production, assembly or inspection lines, where 
lifting is a good part of the day’s work. ‘Budgits’ 
save from some to many minutes an hour. 
That pays for the hoists—which keep on earn- 
ing money through their long trouble-free lives. 
Workers like ‘Budgits,’ for they make the jobs 
much easier. They remove the danger of 
rupture, sprains and overtiredness. Automati- 
cally production increases at greatly lowered 
cost. No installation charges! Hang up, plug in 
and use. Electricity figures in pennies a day. 
Our nearest Distributor will gladly demon- 
strate ‘Budgits’ in your plant. 


Made in sixes to lift 250, 500, 1000, 2000 and 4000 
ts. Prices start at $119. Weite for Bulletin No. 391. 


‘BUDGIT’ 


Hoists 


MANNING, MAXWELL & MOORE, INC. 
MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN 
Builders of ‘Shaw-Box’ Cranes, ‘Budgit’ and ‘Load lifter’ Hoists 
ond other lifting specialties. Makers of ‘Ashcroft’ Gouges, 
*Hancock’ Valves, ‘Consolidated’ Safety ond Relief Voives, 
‘American’ industrial and ‘Microsen’ Electrical instruments. 
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aluminum, and copper (about 90% of 
this has been steel) Kurt Orban rep- 
resents an cxport group that consti- 
tutes about one third of the Ruhr steel 
industry. It sells only to American man- 
ufacturers, not to middlemen. Average 
size of orders placed is 150 to 200 tons, 
and the orders cover the waterfront— 
nails, structurals, sheets, plate, bars, 
wire rods, pipe tubing, boiler tubing, 
and even rails. Prices are very close to 
the domestic market and far below cur- 
rent gray market prices. 

e Eager Los Angeles—Steel users in the 
Los Angeles area are especially keen on 
getting European steel. In fact, they 
were looking to Europe long before the 
Korean war started. Hardly a manufac- 
turer in this area thinks he has been 
getting enough steel since World War 
I 


It’s the companies who have been 

buying regularly abroad who are doing 
well now. For example, one heater 
manufacturer is getting 50% to 60% 
of his stecl from Belgium. Currently 
he has 1,000 tons on order. But not 
every manufacturer is as lucky as this. 
One company sent a man to New York 
recently to negotiate by telephone. He 
spent $1,000 in phone calls to caeig 
came back with nothing to show for 
his efforts. 
e Wide Range—Items of steel bought 
abroad by Los Angeles companies cover 
a wide range. A local broker. recently 
bought 60,000 tons of plates in the 
Netherlands for a company in Houston, 
Tex. That order took care of the Dutch 
company’s production for the remain- 
der of the year. 

One importer has bought cold-rolled 

steel to be made into door hinges. 
Stcel has been bought also for TV dn- 
tennas, wire rods fs reinforcing con- 
crete, etc. One importer estimates that 
nearly half of the nails used in Los 
Angeles are now bought abroad. 
e@ Won't Quote Prices—The pcak of 
stecl imports may have been reached, 
however. Most European mills are 
withdrawing from the market for the 
remainder of the year. They are re- 
fusing to quote first-quarter 1951 de- 
liveries, probably in the expectation of 
still higher prices. 

There’s a possibility, too, that Euro- 
pean governments may put a ban on 
steel exports. (France has banned the 
export of scrap.) Flat-rolled products, 
which are in biggest demand here, are 
short in Europe also. The big ECA- 
backed rolling mills in Britain and 
France won't get into production for 
another one to three years. 

e Other Products—American companies 
are buying other things as well as stcel. 
Here are some examples: 

A Midwest producer of home appli- 
ances recently bought 500 tons of alu- 
minum ingots in Austria. The company 
worked through the New York agent 


for a Swiss exporter. The premium 
above American prices on thjs deal was 
about $60,000. 

A leading Midwest producer of in- 

dustrial machinery has been dickering 
for some special charcoal pig iron from 
Sweden. (This firm shies away from 
foreign steel because it says the quality 
isn’t right and prices are higher than 
the gray market premium on domestic 
steel.) 
Electric Motors—A big Belgium com- 
pany, Atcliers de Constructions Elec- 
triques de Charleroi, is trying to mect 
the big U.S. demand for electric mo- 
tors. ACEC has redesigned both its 
electric motors and its dynamos to 
inect American specifications. ‘The com- 
pany will sell anything from locomotive 
motors to kitchen appliances. It has its 
own copper mine and plenty of copper 
wire. 

Swiss makers of screw-machine prod- 
ucts are out to sell the small metal 
parts used in machinery, motors, tools, 
radio and television equipment. 

They have an advantage in being able 
to offer to supply the required metals. 
Once of the big Swiss outfits—Sphinx- 
works, Muller & Co., Ltd., of he Herd 
is now stepping up its production and 
also its sales efforts in the U.S. 

East Coast cities are turning to 
Europe for cement. A — loaded with 
9,000 tons recently reached Philadel- 
phia from an English port. North Caro- 
lina and Florida have been buying 
cement from both Germany and Brit- 
ain. The British have been getting 
U.S. orders for plasterboard, cast-iron 
pipe, and asbestos roofing. 
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Drug business is good in Argentina. 
Sharp & Dohme, Inc., has doubled its 
manufacturing, warehouse, and office 
space with a new plant in Buenos Aires. 
The plant is designed for further ex- 
pansion. 
° 

Now the Russians want to sell us gly- 
cerin—1,000 tons of it for October de- 
livery. No one knows why—it’s a stra- 
tegic war material, needed in explosives, 
films, medicines (BW —Sep.30’50,p122). 


2 
South Africa’s gold mines need more 
hired hands, and are recruiting busily 
in Europe. Allied authorities in Ger- 
many have O.K.’d emigration of 400 
West German youths to Africa; they'll 
be allowed to settle there permanently. 

° 
Powder metallurgy—still a baby at home 
—is getting a foothold in Europe (BW— 
Jul.1°50,p38). Robert Talmage, New 
Canaan, Conn., has gone to France to 
install a powdcr-metal parts plant. 
ECA is picking up the tab. 
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Visitors’ waiting room at the John Morrell & Co. offices, Ottumwa, Iowa. 
Architect: Dane Morgan, Morgan-Gelatt & Associates, Burlington, Iowa. 


TO CUT COSTS, THEY USED Shermopane 


This reception room is commercial space, designed 
for comfort. The wall of windows is made of Ther- 
mopane* insulating glass because Thermopane reduces 
the cost of both air conditioning and heating. 


Thermopane does this by combining the adyantages 
of a window with those of an insulated wall. 
When made of two panes of glass with a 14” dry air 
space sealed between, it has the insulating value 
of a solid, ten-inch brick and concrete wall. There- 
fore, even in winter, people can comfortably sit 
close to the glass. Thermopane brings the comfort- 


FOR BETTER VISION SPECIFY THERMOPANE 


MADE WITH POLISHED PLATE GLASS 


zone nearer the windows. No chilliness or drafts. 


Another point to remember: when walls are Ther- 
mopane, costs of exterior masonry, furring, interior 
plaster and paint are eliminated. On a square foot 
basis, you’ll find Thermopane an economical! wall to 
build. No matter what type building you are inter- 
ested in—office, factory, school or hospital—the 
advantages of Thermopane justify thorough consid- 
eration. Don’t overlook all the benefits of an insu- 
lated wall you can see through! Write for our latest 
Thermopane literature. ‘*® 


57105 Nicholas Building, Telede 3, Ohie 








A LOT OF 
YOUR PRINTING 
CAN BE DONE 
FOR LESS 


DAVIDSON 
DUAL 


It's designed for 
fast, economical 

oduction of office 
orms, letter heads, envelopes, form 
letters, advertising literature...in black 
and white or multi-color. And... it does 
both offset and letterpress printing... 
the best method for each job. You'll be 
surprised at the big share of your work 
it can do at a real saving. Let us 
show you how you can have these 
advantages, Write today. 
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ECA Aids Patent Swap 


Small Business Section in Paris sets up clearinghouse for 
licensing patents and processes between U. S. and European manu- 
facturers. Scotland, Ireland, and Italy show most interest so far. 


PARIS—Foreign trade can be invisi- 
ble, as well as visible. And ECA is just 
as interested in promoting the invisible 
side of trade with Marshall Plan nations 
as it is the visible. 

One of the handier forms of invisible 
trade is the exchange—for a price—of 
patent licenses and production informa- 
tion. Many U.§$. companies have found 
that the sale of patent rights to a 
European manufacturer is a painless 
form of export. The one difficulty is in 
finding the right buyers. 

To make the market easier to reach, 
ECA’s Small Business Section in Paris 
has set i a clearinghouse for licensing 
patents between U.S. and European 
companies. 

e Two-Way Traffic—The clearinghouse 
will help U.S. businessmen reach Euro- 
pean markets by putting them in con- 
tact with reliable European manufac- 
turers who are ready and able to make 
the goods on the spot. It will also work 
the other way, making it possible for 


The Smile Is Pure Tokyo; 


Tokyo's first _ drive-in—probably the first 
in all Asia—is a howling success. Since 
opening day early this year, its sales have 
been topping 1-million yen (about $2,780) 
daily. A corps of 50 carhops—picked for 
their big smiles, looks, efficiency—are dis- 
pensing Cokes, hamburgers, and hot dogs to 
more than 5,000 visitors each day, mostly 


Europeans to license their products for 
manufacture in the U.S. 

The licensees could pay for the 
patents and techniques with royalties, 
stock in their companies, or both. U.S. 
companies will be able to get their 
license fees in dollars, too. The 1950 
foreign-aid bill guarantees conversion 
into dollars of any foreign currency 
earned by licensing intangibles such as 
patents and procedures in ERP coun- 
tries. 

e Sparkplug—Sparkplugging the clearing- 
house idea is Bert H. White, a hard- 
driving Buffalo banker who runs ECA’s- 
Small Business office in Paris. He hopes 
to have the clearinghouse swapping 
information at full speed by yearend. 
Here’s what he hopes it will accomplish: 

© Help Europeans scale the U.S. 
tariff wall by exporting patents and 
processes instead of goods. 

eSpur economic expansion on 
both sides of the Atlantic. Large-scale 
licensing could swell the number of 


the Service Is U.S.A. 


foreign nationals driving around Tokyo at 
lunch hour. The pioneer drive-in was built 
entirely with Japanese capital, some 15- 
million yen ($41,700). The sponsors are 
planning to branch out to other cities. 
Their only problem: What happens when 
and if the occupation ends, and with it the 
demand for Cokes and hamburgers? 
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new products and techniques, create 
new demand and boost employment. 

© Give small- to medium-sized busi- 
nessmen more transatlantic trade. 

Creating foreign subsidiaries is one 
road to economic expansion. Since the 
war, many large U.S. companies have 
set up shop abroad; and some Euro- 
peans have even come to the U.S. 
But for the smaller operators—without 
full-time export departments and_per- 
sonnel trained in international business 
—licensing partnerships have some big 
advantages over direct subsidiaries. 

For the U.S. partner to a licensing 
agreement is spared the political, fiscal, 
labor, and sales headaches of manufac- 
turing abroad. And licensing does not 
require heavy capital investment; it can 
mean tidy profits quickly. 

e Machinery—Here’s how ECA’s clear- 
inghouse will work: 

[CA will sound out interested U.S. 
businessmen through its nationwide 
network of field counselors. This con- 
sists of nearly 600 bankers, brokers, 
Chamber of Commerce officials, and 
leading businessmen. Originally, their 
job was to help small businesses in 
their area get a fair chunk of the ERP 
orders. So they're ideally located to 
handle the licensing program—they 
know local manufacturers, can judge 
who might want to export patents or 
skills rather than finished goods. 

So far, the field counselors sent 
Washington nearly 150 inquiries from 
businessmen interested in licensing. 

Meantime, ECA officials in Europe 
are laying down a similar information 
network, contacting European manu- 
facturers who want to'make U.S. goods 
under license, or license their designs in 
the U.S. European field counselors 
will pass on information to their re- 
spective ECA mission, which will fun- 
nel it into ECA European headquarters 
in Paris. ECA Paris will handle the 
liaison with the U.S. From there on, 
it will be up to the businessmen them- 
selves to close the deal on their own, 
with ECA stepping out of the picture. 
e In a Hurry—ECA officials report that 
European businessmen are scrambling 
for rights to U. S.-type consumer goods. 

Scotland is leading the pack so far. 
The Scottish Council—Scotland’s ver- 
sion of the NAM-—has plumped the 
program in newspapers and on the 
radio, urging businesses to get their bids 
for licenses in early. Evidently canny 
Scots find it a good deal: Replies are 
pouring in. 

The government, and the banks, 
have taken the lead in pushing the 
program in Italy. ECA people expect 
the interest in licensing to be greater in 
Italy than in any other ERP country 
once the program hits full stride. The 
reason: Italy’s brimful unemployment 
provides strong incentive for devclop- 
ment of new industries. 
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WHICH ONE WILL 
YOUR SECRETARY 


No. 972 
GLIDEMASTER 


Your secretary .will never 
know (or youeither!) how 
much a Sturgis posture chair 
will do for Be health, well 
being and job performance 
until she ti¢s one. So ask 
her which 6n€ she'd like to 
try. Then tellesher to call 
your Sturgis /dealer*, who 
will bring it $@ heer and fic 


it to her. No obligation. 


No. 624N 
SMILEMASTER 


*We'll send you his name if you ‘t know 
it. We'll also send you a ulating book- 
let, “The High Cost of Sitting’. 
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* (Advertisement) 


45 Specialists Present New Reading 
Course in Executive Technique 


An interesting new booklet offered 
free to men and women who want to 
acquire a mastery of modern business 
management is really an introduction to 
the famous “Reading Course in Executive 
Technique.” This free booklet explains 
the purpose of the course and its organi- 
zation and. lists the forty-five nationally 
known specialists who have written it. 

According to the publishers, this 
course, prepared under the general 
editorship of Carl Heyel, presents a 
thorough coverage of the principles of 
modern executive technique as worke 
out by the executives of leading firms in 
scores of different industries. The meth- 
ods, forms and records actually tested 


and proved in large and small companies 
are presented for study and adaptation. 

One commentator on the course said, 
“The kind of information given in this 
course will put any man in line for pro- 
motion—will give any man an edge on 
competition.” 

To acquaint more men and women 
with the advantages of improving their 
understanding of rn business man- 
agement, the publishers, Funk & Wag- 
nalls Company, will send the new booklet 
about the “Reading Course in Execu- 
tive Technique” to anyone who requests 
it. The address is Funk & Wagnalls Com- 
pany. rg? ae 153 East te St., 

- ¥. 10, N. Y. penny tcard will 
do. There is no charge fee the bookie. 
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EMPLOYMENT 


Positi Woented === 
industrial Engr. with e in Labor Role- 
tions, mfg, planning, and plant management 
has practical approach. Young. Box 





Foreign Trade Executive available. Thoroughly 
experienced negotiator; sales; adjustments; 
trouble-shooter; collections; surveys—fine ad- 
ministrator. A permanent job is preferred, 
tho special assignments and commissions under- 
taken. Highly experienced in South American 
affairs and commerce. Linguist. A. eiman, 
c/o The Hotel Congress, Chicago, Ill. 


Metallurgical Engineer with 10 years experience 
in direction of production, development, and 
research in metallurgy and ceramics for ele- 
vated temperature service, Have proven abil- 
ity to plan, organize, and to execute. Inter- 
ested in position requiring administrative and 
engineering backgrounds. Box 33. 


Expending into Canada??? Young engineer with 
accounting training desires position with 
Canadian subsidiary of American company 
Age 24. Presently employed in Chicago. Box 
7821. 


=== Part Time Work Wanted ——— 
Highl ful soles stive with 


y 
ical and electrical engineering background 
located in Texas and acquainted with indus- 
trial pieture throughout the state will assist 
management in reorganizing sales effort in 
Texas or assist on a specific negotiation. On a 
part-time basis will operate on retainer basis 
or fixed fee. All replies absolutely confidential. 
Best of references. Select clientele. Box 7725. 


bh 





===a= Selling Opportunity Offered 
Sales Engi i and Construction. 





Engi 9 
Opening in Kastern Office for qualified Sales: 


Engineer with contacts and recent experience 
in selling engineering and construction services 
Submit complete resume Replies treated con- 
fidential. Box 7655 


=== Selling Opportunity Wanted —— 
Menufacturers Representative Detroit Works 


Manaxer well connected automotive and appli- 
ance fields wants industrial line for Michigan. 
Ready to start immediately. Box 781 


SPECIAL SERVICES 


Nameplates—any design, any quantity. Precise 
flxures Usual types of self-luminous, fuor- 
eacent, or phosphorescent. U. 8S, Radium Corp. 
Dept. BW, 535 Pearl Street, New York 7, N. Y¥ 


Your Advertising Account, large or small, gets 
continuous attention, principals’ supervision in 
this fully-recognized agency Complete serv 
ices, capable staff-——plus cooperation our 26 
associate avencies n National Advertising 
Agency Network Outline problems in = coenfi- 
dence. Rated firms only, please. The W. H 
Long Co., York 4, Pa 


sei liable for publicati work, espe- 
inlly editions of 5,000 to 10,000, weekly or 
monthly, also pamphlet and direct-mail print- 
ng. Phone Mount Holly 285. Sleeper Publica- 
tions, Inc., Mount Holly, N. J 


Labor Relations Advisory Letter—£stablished 
1936 Experienced labor relations advice, In- 
formation, anatysis, prediction Described by 
nationally recegnized chemical company as 
“the best digest and analysis of labor matters 
we have found published.’ Sample Letters 
gent on recuest Write to Labor Relations Ad- 
Visors, 10 East 43rd Street, New York 17, N. ¥ 





Foreign Problems? Turn them over to Mc-Graw 
Hill, Representatives in 70 countries execute 
all kinds of business assignments Market 
studies ER surveys Confidential n- 
the-spot rey For details, write Overseas 
Rusinesa Services, MeGraw-Hill International 
Corporation, 320 West 42 ew York 18, N. ¥ 
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Packaging Service. Packaging on a contract 
basis for all types of dry and liquid products. 
Specialists in automatic packaging in poly- 
ethylene and other heat sealing materials. 
Also folding cartons, cans, etc. Complete fa- 
cilities for warehousing and shipping. Write 
for info. Stevens-Wiley Mfg. Co., Inc., 1609 W. 
Glenwood Avenue, Phila, 32, Penna. 


EQUIPMENT 


Used or Surplus New 


New and Used Metal Working Machinery for 
Immediate Delivery. Unconditionally Guaran- 
teed Will purchase One machine or Entire 
Planta. tobert W. Rice Machinery Co., Ine., 
212 So. Clinton 8t., Chicago 6. 





Rebuilt Chandeysson Anodizing M. G. Set. 1000 
Amps. 40 Volt 600 RPM.D/C Syn. Motor 220 
or 440 Volt. Late Model, Little Use. Chicago 
Electrie Co., Dept. “R”, 1318 W. Cermack Rd., 
Chicago 8, IL 





Airplane cylinder grinders, Heald #73, brand 
new, a. ¢. motors and controls; Heald 
Head Spindle type 147-60; maximum 

5000 rpm., workholding fixture, 

flanges for various size cylinders. 

never uncrated. Eastern Machinery Co., 
Tennessee Ave., Cincinnati 29, Ohio. 


Robot Operators: —Open—Close—Lock—Doors— 


Gates-—-etc.—Electronically, Robot Appliances, 
Inc., Dearborn, Mich. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


Own A Venetian Blind Laundry on protected 
territory basis. 50 units successfully operating. 
Total cost $6750.00 on time payment plan. Ask 
for Booklet “Aiming at a First Year $15,000 
Profit.” . G. Laundry, Inc., 101 8. 44th St., 
Philadelphia 4, Penna. 





Publishing Project—new vital field, advertising 
thoroughly visualized. Acclaimed by indus- 
trial leaders as a must. Small capital required. 
Box 7868. 


PLANTS—PROPERTIES 


Wanted: Plant and facilities located in New 
Jersey, Penna., or Delaware for the manufac- 
ture of a diversified line of products. Box 7822, 


GIFTS 





Give Preserves to ploy t 
Christmas Each beautiful Holiday-designed 
box contains twelve 12-0z. glasses with eight 
different fine preserves—remainder, jellies and 
apple butter. Order sample bex now 5.50 
postpaid Miller Company, Box 31, Oklahoma 
City. Okla, 


BUSINESS SERVICES 





McGRAW-HILL RESEARCH : 
Completely equipped, through McGraw-Hill's 1949 
Census of Manufacturing Plants and other services, 
to help companies. SELLING TO INDUSTRY 
determine markets, rate sales territories, etc, 


€. Spurr, Direetor-—330 43 &., N.Y. 18, N.Y. 





r 
Canada’s $ Soars 
_ Unpegged, it jumps almost 
5¢ in few days. Hope seen that 
Ottawa will soon lift remaining 
import and currency restrictions. 


OTTAWA-This week, for the first 

time in 1] years, supply and demand is 
setting the exchange rate of the Cana- 
djan dollar. The St. Laurent govern- 
ment unpegged the dollar last weekend. 
A day or two later it was being quoted 
in New York at 95.5¢—a jump of al- 
most five cents from the ath rate of 
90.9¢. 
e Import Curbs—Canada has promised 
to lift part of its thorough-going set of 
import restrictions on U.S. s. Now 
the unpegging of the dollar Ts aroused 
some hope that all these may soon be 
lifted, along with remaining currency 
controls. 

A tush of U.S. funds into Canada 

precipitated Ottawa’s action on the 
dollar. During a period of one month 
just prior to the move, Canada’s For- 
eign Exchange Board had netted about 
$300-million in U.S. funds. This was 
mostly speculative money going into 
Canadian bonds in anticipation of re- 
valuation, Canada’s dollar position had 
improved so much over the past eight 
months that U.S. money figured a 
higher rate of exchange was inevitable 
soon. 
e Disadvantages—From Canada’s angle 
the influx of U.S. funds was a mixed 
blessing. True, it boosted the gold 
reserves. But it also threatened to in- 
crease the immediate inflationary pres- 
sure in Canada, which was already con- 
siderable as a result of the Korean war. 
According to Finance Minister Abbott, 
the influx of U.S. money had another 
disadvantage: It added to Canada’s 
foreign debt, and hence. to the annual 
service charges, without bringing any 
increase in Canada’s productive capac- 
ity. 

“The Canadian government saw that 
U.S. money was Saeed to keep pour- 
ing in. Toward the end of September, 
Canadian gold and dollar reserves had 
climbed to over $1.7-bilion. Announce- 
ment of this figure-'ue in early 
October—was sure to set off further 
speculative buying as long as the dollar 
remained pegged at 90.9¢. 
¢ Ups and Downs—The history of the 
Canadian exchange rate since 1939 has 
been one of ups and downs. At the 
start of World War II, Canada set u 
exchange controls and pegged the dol 
lar at 90¢. The dollar was held at that 
rate until July, 1946, when it was 
boosted to parity with the American 
dollar. But in September, 1949, when 
the pound stcrling was devalued, the 
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rate was cut back again, this time to 
90.9¢. 

Durin é the three-year period of 
parity, Canada passed through its 0- 
called “U.S, dollar crisis.” The bal- 
ance of trade ran heavily against Canada 
—so heavily that exchange reserves 
dropped from almost $1.7-billion in 
May, 1946, to less than $500-million at 
the end of 1947. It was at that time 
that Ottawa slapped on stiff import re- 
strictions against U.S. goods. 

Dropped—As Canada’s reserve 

position improved, some of the import 
controls were relaxed. Things looked so 
good this summer that it was an- 
nounced more restrictions would come 
off Oct. 1. In merchandise trade alone, 
Canada very nearly achieved a balance 
with the U.S. during the first eight 
months of 1950. Imports from the U.S. 
exceeded exports to the U.S. by only 
$110-million, whereas the deficit dur- 
ing the first nine months of 1949 had 
been $402-million. With the trade gap 
this small, most of the U.S. dollars be- 
ing invested in Canada went to swell 
Canada’s gold reserves. 
e Hand Forced—Apparently Ottawa’s 
original plan was to get rid of import 
restrictions by stages and then revalue 
the dollar upward. However, the inter- 
vention of U.S. investors and specu- 
lators seems to have forced the govern- 
ment’s hand. 

Now Ottawa’s plan is to drop the re- 
maining restrictions on the import of 
consumer goods from the U.S. on 
Jan. 1, 1951. Affected will be clothing 
and finished textiles, canned goods, 
comic and pulp magazines, refrigerators, 
stoves, and other household appliances. 
That will still leave controls over im- 
ports of a wide range of capital and hard 
goods, including autos and auto parts. 
But there will be an early review of 
these with the idea of dropping controls 
as soon as possible. 


New Burroughs Plant 


Burroughs Adding Machine Co. this 
week added another chapter to its 52 
years’ experience doin ng business abroad. 


The company opened a spanking new 
factory at Strathleven, Scotland. 

Burroughs is expanding its United 
Kingdom facilities in order to keep 
pace with booming sales in soft-currency 
markets. The first step was to modern- 
ize its plant at Nottingham, where 
Burroughs has been since 1898. Now, 
with the Scottish plant, Burroughs can 
turn out a complete line in the U. K.— 
from the smallest hand-operated adding 
machines to big, complex accounting 
equipment. 

The Strathleven factory is an inte- 
grated manufacturing operation—from 
raw materials to finished parts. It covers 
150,000 sq. ft. of floor space, will 
employ 1,000 persons. 
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THE TREND 


A Counterpoise for John L. 


It is hardly unprecedented news that a group of coal 
operators have formed a new organization to deal with 
John L. Lewis. Comparable efforts have been launched 
before, only to founder. Somehow they could never 
survive either the whirlpools of industry dissension or 
the rock of Lewis’ stubbornness. 

In the past, the industry has wavered between feeble 
efforts to organize itself for effective collective bargaining 
and blasts against industrywide bargaining. Lewis made 
much of those opportunities. 

Birth of the new Bituminous Coal Operators Assn. 
does not necessarily mean the end of Lewis’ commanding 
position over coal. But it does appear to be mobilizing 
forces within the industry which can challenge what has 
hitherto been an almost unchecked exercise of power. 

It is significant that BCOA begins with the adherence 
of the big operators in the Pennsylvania-West Virginia- 
Ohio coal heartland; that it includes the captive mines 
owned by steel, railroad, and utility companies. But 
more significant as an augury of real achievement is the 
person of its chief executive. Harry M. Moses’ strength 
rests primarily on the force of his personality, on his 
quick but rugged mind, and his earnest belief that if 
only a comparatively few people really work together 
coal does not have to be a sick industty. 

What the Moses organization hopes to do, obviously, 
is engage in some effective industrywide collective bar- 
gaining. 
bargaining makes little practical sense as long as the 
UMW sspreadeagles the mines. Contrary to popular 
belief, Lewis’ great victories have not come out of indus- 
trywide bargaining. They came out of his ability to 
exploit divisions within the industry and play one section 
off against another. On those few occasions when the 
industry was able to create and hold a solid front against 
UMW demands, Lewis was blocked. 

Opposition to industrywide bargaining rests in large 
part on opposition to industrywide unionism. It is 
maintained that no labor organization should have the 
power to shut down a whole industry if its terms are 
not met. But certainly the highhanded exercise of 
power thereby implied does not find any more justifica- 
tion by being applied to a part of an industry, rather 
than the whole, or even to a single employer. A “take 
this or we strike” stand is repugnant to public policy, 
however wide or narrow the area in which it is used. 

Another attack on industrywide bargaining centers 
on the practice which has a committee of employers 
and a committee of union leaders making economic 
decisions which affect an entire industry. Especially 
deplored is the fact that agreements which result may 
be at the expense of the public, which is without repre- 
sentation at the negotiations. Yet this, too, is not an 
attribute unique to industrywide negotiating. In_ its 
essence, collective bargaining is exclusively a two-party, 
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A principled position against industrywide. 


labor-employer affair. If it is bad, it is bad on both a 
small and large scale; what evil effect it may have de- 
creases, but undergoes no qualitative change, by being 
confined to smaller areas. 

Arguments against industrywide bargaining will not 
deter BCOA from attempting to draw into its ranks all 
the nation’s soft-coal producers. It still represents sub- 
stantially less than all the tonnage. Important Illinois 
and Indiana producers, western mines, and the bulk of 
the southern coal properties have not yet joined. Sig- 
nificantly, it is in these groups that Lewis has frequently 
found the “give” with which to make a deal that becomes 
a lever for shifting the rest of the industry. 

Antipathy to industrywide bargaining has not pre- 
vented employers in a great variety of industries, all of 
whom have a vital interest in coal prices and continuous 
coal supplies, from wishing Moses well. Their hopes 
that Congress, that laws, or that the Administration 
might really solve the “Lewis problem” have been 
dashed too often. 

BCOA has made it clear that it is not a union-busting 
organization. It has, in fact, shown no evidence of being 
quixotic. Its aspirations are practical, limited, and des- 
perately important. It wants to bespeak the interests 
of mine operators and of a basic industry with enough 
determined solidarity to introduce a measure of give 
and take between UMW and the coal business. If it 
can do that, it will be doing a great deal—mote, in fact, 
than the industry has been able to do for 15 long years. 


Good Omen for ECA 


Those who think that the personality makes the job 
will do well to consider what omens lie in the appoing- 
ment of William C. Foster as head of ECA. He is one 
of those few men in government service who have shown 
ability and willingness to stop a job and close an office 
as skillfully as they can get one going. 

During the latter part of World War II, he was head 
of purchases for the Army under General Clay—a depait- 
ment offering great possibilities for a lifetime career. 
When the war ended he had two choices: (1) He could 
have resigned at once and left to someone else the 
disagreeable task of winding up, or (2) he could have 
tapered off slowly in order to give himself plenty of 
time to dig in for the future. He did neither. Instead, 
he wound up the loose ends of the purchasing job with 
the same speed and skill he had shown in directing it. 
In a town like Washington, more famous for the build- 
ing of private empires within the government than for 
their wrecking, that deed won him startled looks and 
golden opinions. 

This is not to suggest that the ECA, of which he is 
now head, is about to fold up. But when it does, Foster 
is the man who can fold it effectively. 
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The Achilles Heel 

of a Juggernaut 

is Armored with 
Nickel Plate 
by Udylite 
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COME AND GET IT 


Nobody turns a deaf ear to a dinner bell. 
Everybody knows it means food. But—not 
everybody realizes how much the food 
industry does to make America’s dinner 
bell mean that this country is the best-fed 
and best-nourished in the world . . . 

To this accomplishment in food, 
Monsanto chemicals contribute much. 
Their use by the food industry covers 

a wide scope—insures better harvests, 
greater beef and dairy yields, 

improved processing, higher sanitation, 
lowered costs, increased sales appeal. 


fruits, vegetables, grains 

One of the most potent Monsanto 
insecticidal chemicals for increasing 
wheat, apple and citrus fruit yields is 
Niran*—Monsanto’s parathion. It is very 
toxic; must be ae handled and 
applied with great care .. . Nifos*-T, 
another Monsanto insecticidal chemical, 
is used in formulations for the effective 
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control of aphids and mites that attack 
vegetables and fruits. It is very one 
in weak solutions—has negligible 
residual toxicity . . . Santobane*— 
Monsanto’s DDT—is widely used in 
formulations to stop corn borers . . . 
Larger crop yields result from 
applications of 2,4-D formulations 

to weedy grain fields. 


ice cream, cake, confections 
Many foods derive much of their 
tempting taste from Monsanto products. 
Flatter, lighter cakes result when 

cake flours contain Monsanto 
phosphates. The richer flavors of icing 
and ice cream are contributed by 
Ethavan*—Monsanto’s vanilla-like 
flavoring principle used by extract 
manufacturers. Vanillin is another 
Monsanto flavor principle. So is methyl 





salicylate, with its wintergreen flavor. 





pancakes, doughnuts, muffins © 
Uniformity in prepared flour mixes 

is assured by the use of Monsanto 

acid leavening phosphates. Pancakes, 
for instance, are always tender and 
crisp—the last batch is just like the first. 
Sell rising flours are also improved by 
the use of Mc to phosphates 

they contribute nourishment in 
addition to better baking properties. 
Phosphoric acid is still another 
Monsanto food-use product. 





cheese, dairy products 

Cheese processors use Monsanto 
phosphates as emulsifiers . . . Another 
Monsanto product, used by formulators 
of dairy cleaning compounds, is 
Santomerse* No. 1. It is a detergent 
with powerful cleaning and free-rinsing 
action; promotes sanitation. 


more information 


Manufacturers of foods and food products 

are invited to contact Monsanto for more 
information on products that will help them in 
any phase of their operations. Check and 
return the coupon, or write Monsanto Chemical 

Company, 1724 South Second Street, 

St. Louis 4, Missouri. In Canada; Monsanto 
Canada) Limited, Montreal and Vancouver. 
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SPECIAL TO THE FOOD INDUSTRY 
If you are interested in any phase of food production, p ing of 
sales, you are invited to check any of the following products on 
which yeu would like added information: . 
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MONSANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY 
1724 South Second Street, St. Louis 4, Missouri 


Please send information on products checked at the left for use in___- 
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Company 
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